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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A CONTINUED improvement in the em- 
: ployment situation 
hown at the beginning of September, accord- 
ng to returns received by the Dominion 
3ureau of Statistics from 6,079 firms, each 
vith a minimum of fifteen employees, repre- 
enting practically every industry except agri- 
ulture, fishing, and highly specialized business 
yperations. These firms employed 905,756 
yersons, as compared with 900,621 in the pre- 
eding month. The increase was rather larger 
han that noted on September 1 last year, 
nd greatly exceeded the gain indicated at 
he same date in 1925. The employment in- 
lex number (with January, 1920, as base= 
00) stood at 109.7, continuing to be con- 
iderably higher than in any other month since 
he record was commenced in 1920. On Au- 
rust 1, 1927, the index was 109.2, and on Sep- 
ember 1, 1926,.1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
t stood at 104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 
8.7, respectively. Reports received from the 
ffices of the Employment Service of Canada 
howed a marked increase in the volume of 
yusiness transacted by them during August, 
wing to harvesting operations, but this sea- 
onal increase was less than that of last year. 
\t the beginning of September the percentage 
f unemployment reported among the mem- 
ers of local trade unions stood at 3.7, as 
ompared with percentages of 3.3 at the be- 
inning of August and 2.5 at the beginning 
f September, 1926. The percentage for Sep- 
ember is based on returns received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,602 labour or- 
anizations, with an aggregate membership of 
,024 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
et of ‘twenty-nine staple foods was $10.87 at 
he beginning of September, as compared with 
10.93. for August; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for Sep- 
uk er, 1924; $10.46 for ‘September, 1923 ; 
28° for September, 1922; $11.82 for Ben. 
nber, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; 
16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for 
ember, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 
In wholesale prices the index number 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
3, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, was 


in Canada was’ 


slightly lower at 151.0 for September, as 
compared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 213.7 
for September, 1919; and 205.0 for Septem- 
ber, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1927, was less than during August, 
1927, and less than during September, 1926. 
Twelve disputes were in existence at some 
time during the month, involving 2,616 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 9,611 
working days. Corresponding figures for Aug- 
ust, 1927, were: thirteen disputes, 4,894 work- 
people and 13,389 working days; and for Sep- 
tember, 1926, fourteen disputes, 2,347 work- 
people and 20,922 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and investigation 
Act, 1907 in connection with a dis- 


pute between the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company and certain 
of its employees in the Hamilton branch of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union. One new ap- 
plication was received during the month, but the 
dispute in this case was settled later through 
the intervention of the Minister of Labour, 
and it was unnecessary to establish a Board. 
A full account of the proceedings under the 
Act during the month will be found on page 
1040. 


The Technical Education 


Recent Branch of the Department 
Vocational of Labour has _ recently 
Education issued Bulletins 22, 23 and 
Bulletins — 24 of the Vocational Edu- 


cational Series. 

Bulletin 22, entitled “Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Schools,” consists of four papers 
read at the second annual convention of the 
technical section of the Ontario Education 
Association at its meeting held in Toronto 
during Easter week. They deal with the 
following subjects: Apprenticeships in the 
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Building and Construction Industry, by J. 
M. Pigot; Apprenticeship and Labour Or- 
ganizations, by J. T. Marsh; Co-operative 
Apprentice Training, by R. V. Russell; and 
Co-ordination of Drafting and Shopwork, by 
J. B. Temple. These papers were published 
by the Department at the request of the con- 
ference. Complete proceedings of this con- 
vention are not printed, and it is felt that 
the papers comprising this bulletin are of 
sufficient interest and value to teachers and 
others interested in vocational education to 
warrant their publication. 

Bulletin 23, entitled “Metal Trades,” was 
compiled from material contributed by 
teachers in the metal trades departments of 
representative vocational schools throughout 
the Dominion. It is divided into three parts. 
The first part consists of outlines of courses 
in machine shop practice given to day and 
evening students; the second part deals with 
forge work, foundry practice and welding; 
and the third part with sheet metal work and 
plumbing. Each cf these sections contains a 
list of textbooks and references suitable for 
students following the courses. 

Bulletin 24, entitled “ Electricity and Print- 
ing,” was compiled from material contributed 
by teachers of these subjects in representa- 
tive vocational schools throughout the Do- 
minion. The bulletin is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of outlines of 
the various courses in electricity given im day 
and evening classes, together with list of text- 
books and reference on electricity. The second 
part consists of courses on printing. A list 
of text-books and references suitable for stu- 
dents following the courses in printing is also 
given. 


The International Labour 
Canadian safety Office at Geneva recently 
expert at extended an invitation to 
Geneva | R. B. Morley, General 
Manager, Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations of Ontario, to 
attend a conference of safety experts who 
will prepare material for discussion at the 
General Conference in May, 1928. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer at Geneva, 
made a strong effort to have one of the Over- 
- seas safety experts included in the committee 
work, and Mr. Morley was selected by the 
governing body of the International Labour 
Office. Mr. Morley leaves during October for 
Geneva to collaborate in the important work 
which the committee will have in hand. He 
is the only representative from Canada and 
_ the United States attending the conference. 
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The Parliament of Great 
Britain, at its last session 
enacted the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Transfer of 
Funds) Act, 1927 (17 and — 
18 Geo. V, cap. 15), to give 
effect, as far as Great Britain is concerned, to — 

| 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
within the 
British Empire 


a resolution adopted by the Imperial Confer-_ 
ence last year. This resolution recommended 
that arrangements should be made between 
the different parts of the Empire whereby any 
sums awarded under the law relating to work- 
men’s compensation in one part of the Empire 
to beneficiaries resident or becoming resident 
in another part of the Empire may, at the 
request of the authority by which the award 
is made, be transferred to and administered 
by a competent authority in that part of the 
Empire in which such beneficiaries reside. 
For the purpose of giving effect to this 
resolution the Act provides that, in the event 
of any such arrangement being made between 
Great Britain and any other part of His 
Majesty’s dominions, rules of court may be 
made for the transfer of moneys to that part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, and for the re- 
ceipt and administration by a County Court, — 
of moneys transmitted therefrom. 


( 


The Government of the 
Quebec Province of Quebec has 
examines appointed the Hon. Walter 
compensation Mitchell, K.C., formerly 
commission provincial treasurer, | 
system Mr. Louis Demers, K.C., of 


Quebec, to conduct an in 
quiry into the working of workmen’s compen: 
sation boards in the neighbouring provinces 
The Hon. Premier Taschereau in announcing — 
this appointment, stated that the government 
desired to study this question in order to as 
certain once and for all whether the commis- __ 
sion system of administration would best suit — 
conditions in the Province of Quebec in regard 
to workmen’s compensation. Moreover the 
government desired to implement the promise! 
made to labour representatives early this yea 
that the subject would be finally dealt wit 
at the forthcoming session of the legisla 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 346). 


A special commission 


Massachusetts pointed in the State 
Commission on Massachusetts in 1926, to 
Compensation _ investigate the operation o 


the Workmen’s Compensa 
tion law of the State, rejected a proposal 0 
establish an exclusive state fund administered 
by a commission, and to exclude all insurance 
companies from the field of compensation. 
The report was signed. by four commissioners. 
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while the fifth recommended the establish- 
ment of a so-called “monopolistic” state 
fund. The majority report, while opposing 
exclusive state control, declared that “there 
is nothing theoretically impossible or wrong 
in the exclusion of the insurance companies 
from workmen’s compensation. They have no 
vested right in the business of insuring em- 
ployers against the payment of compensation. 
Nor is there anything impossible or wrong 
in the State taking over this function. Nothing 
is gained by calling such a step monopolistic, 
nor is anything gained by calling the sugges- 
tion socialistic. A form of insurance which 
the law practically, though not legally, re- 
quires of employers by depriving them of 
their common law defenses is not a purely 
private business. The State may properly 
supply. its citizens with what it requires of 
them. ... Perhaps the best test,” the report 
continues, “of the efficient operation of a 
‘workmen’s compensation Jaw is the speed with 
which the first payment of compensation is 
“made to the employee; that is, the average 
number of days which elapses between the 
date of the injury and the receipt of the first 
payment.” 


~ Applying this test the commission found 
‘thai in Ohio, which is regarded as the leader 
among the States having an exclusive state 
fund, the average period between the date of 
the injury and the payment of compensation 
to the employee is 37 or 38 days. In Masgsa- 
chusetts, the record of stock and mutual in- 
“surance companies showed that the average 
time between the day of injury and the first 
payment was 18.9 days. The commission 
considered further that “the board or com- 
mission which manages a monopoly of the 
insurance and at the same time hears and 
adjudicates claims, tends to be less liberal in 
‘its settlements, more technical in denying 
‘compensation, more narrow in its determina- 
‘tion of injury, and on the whole less favour- 
able and sympathetic to the employee. This 
tendency seems to be simply the natural and 
imevitable result of making the same board 
or commission both judge and insurer. It 
alone represents the employer at its hearings. 
It alone holds and administers the employer's 
a. It naturally finds itself forced to take 
ne employer’s part and argue his case.” 


* The minority report. consisted of a draft 
act “to establish an exclusive state fund for 
Sas ‘protection of those engaged in industrial 
pursuits and to allow employers to insure 
eir own risks, under conditions, dineubas 
and control of a state industrial commission.” 


3 
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Further light on the recent 
increase of industrial acci- 
dents is given by Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Whitney, manager 
of the Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters of the United States, 
in connection with a new safety movement 
now being organized. Some theories to ex- 
plain this increase were noted in the Lasour. 
Gazette, June, 1927, page 598. Mr. Whitney 
believes that while there has been an abso- 
lute increase in accidents to workmen in 
recent years, yet if the factor of production is 
considered there has been a relative decrease. 
“While there has been a recent increase in 
the hazard of industry per man-hour, produc- 
tion per man-hour has increased so much more 
rapidly that the hazard in terms of production 
has decreased. Today, a barrel of flour, a 
pair of shoes, an automobile, or a barrel of 
cement can be made with less loss of life 
and limb than ever before.” 


Further evidence that the extensive work 
carried on for promoting safety and health 
in industry has not been without result was 
afforded by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, in an address on the “Decline 
in lead poisoning,” delivered at the Health 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, at Ghent, Belgium, last June. De- 
claring that “it is always a gratifying exper- 
jence to be able to present facts and figures 
suggestive of progress in the vast field of in- 
dustrial hygiene,” Dr. Hoffman stated that 
in the United States, where regulation is 
the rule in most of the States, the rate of 
deaths from chronic lead poisoning in pro- 
portion to the total population have declined 
40 to 50 per cent during the past decade. This 
decline was almost uniform for every section 
of the country separately investigated. “Con- 
sidering the enormous industrial activity of 
the United States in all branches of lead using 
industries, it is certainly highly significant 
that during 1925 there should only have been 
142 recorded deaths from lead poisoning, of 
which a fair proportion were attributable to 
non-industrial conditions.” Dr. Hoffman states 
that, aside from improvements in the indus- 
trial hygiene of lead working establishments, 
the main causes of the reduction in fatal 
forms of lead poisoning is to be found in the 
better nutrition of the workman, in the lesser 
frequency of gross intoxication, in the shorter 
working hour, and in the decidedly improved 
methods of personal hygiene. 


Progress in 
industrial 
safety 
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The decision of the Federal 
Federal Government to appoint a 
commission on commission to investigate 
Maritime conditions in the fishing in- 
fishing industry dustry in the Maritime 


Provinces was noted in the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazette (page 829). 
During September the names of the commis- 
ssioners were announced as follows:— Mr. 
Justice A. K. MacLean, president of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, chairman; Mr. 
H. R. L. Bill, Lockeport, N.S.; Hon. Joseph 
Monbourquette, L’Ardoise, NS.; Professor 
Cyrus MacMillan, McGill University, Mont- 
real, and Mr. J. G. Robichaud, Shippegan, 
NB. Mr. E. S. Carter, of St. John, N.B., has 
been selected to act as secretary to the com- 
mission 
The Royal Commission on Maritime Claims 
(the “Duncan Commission”) in their. report 
published last year, referred to the great value 
of the maritime fishing industry, and men- 
tioned some of the disabilities under which it 
is now carried on. 


“The average value of the catch in the Mari- 
time Provinces during the five years from 
-1920 to 1924 inclusive, was approximately 
$16,000,000, or over 36 per cent of Canada’s 
total catch during that period. During the 
year ending March 31, 1925, the capital in- 
vested in the Maritime Provinces in equip- 
ment for fishing, such as boats, nets, traps, 
and general gear, was over $12,000,000, or 52 
per cent of the total capital invested in Can- 
ada in such equipment. The capital invested 
in factories and curing establishments was 
$5,500,000, or 30 per cent of the total amount 
invested in all Canada in such establishments. 
Thus the total investment in the fishing in- 
dustry of the Maritime Provinces in primary 
operations and manufacturing was over $17- 
500,000, or 40 per cent of the total Canadian 
investment in the fishing industry. The total 
number of persons employed in the fishing 
industry in the Maritime Provinces during 
the year ending March 81, 1925 was over 34,000, 
or 50 per cent of the total number employed 
in this industry in all Canada. The success 
of the fishing industry may, therefore, be re- 
garded not only as a matter of the utmost 
importance to the Maritime Provinces, but 
also as a most valuable asset to Canada.” 


The “Duncan Commission” stated that there 
was an “underlying fear” in all the witnesses 
who appeared before them “that the Dominion 
authorities were giving so much thought to 
the development of industrial and manufac- 
turing activities that they were neglecting the 
development. also of natural products.” The 
fishermen and dealers asked that the Dom- 
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inion Government should endeavour to secure — 
a wider market for the products of the in- 
dustry, particularly in the United States. The 
commissioners believed that there was need 
for educational work in regard to fisheries, — 
similar to the work now carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the benefit of the — 
farming industry. 


By an order in council 


Cost of dated February 13, 1926, — 
transporting the Board of Railway 
coal from Commissioners for Canada — 
Prairie , was directed to make a re- 
Provincesto port as to the cost of trans 

Ontario porting coal per ton in full — 


capacity trainload quan- 
tities from producing points in Western Can- 
ada to consuming points in Ontario. The — 
findings of the Board on this reference are 
given in full in its fortnightly publication of 
“Judgments. Orders, Regulations and Rulings” 
(Volume XVII, No. 15). The opinion of the - 
three members of the Board was not unani- — 
mous. Chief Commissioner H. A. McKeown ~ 
and Assistant Chief Commissioner 8. J. 
McLean gave the following estimate of the 
cost of transportation : 1 
The out of pocket cost at..$ 7.22 per ton } 


The inclusive cost at....... 10.07 per ton. 
Inclusive cost plus the ele- 
12.20 per ton. | 


* ment of. profit... 6. 
Commissioner Frank Oliver estimated the 
cost as follows: 


The out of Names cost at..$ 6.50 per ton, 
The inclusive cost at..] Unable to draw definite 
Inclusive cost plus conclusion from evidene 

POUL y.. 30 > oq | HUDMIGted. 


The Bothy contains detailed reasons and 


calculations upon which both opinions. ar 
based. 


At the 12th congress of — 


Co-operation the International Co-o 
as factor erative Alliance, held 

in economic Stockholm, Sweden, dur- 
reconstruction 


ing August, vice-president 
Poisson commented on th 
important and significant fact that co-opers 

tive organizations were Officially called to 
take part in the recent International Econ- 
omic Conference (Lasour Gazerre, July 
1927, page 769, etc.) “Not only were two of 
our members appointed to the preparato 

committee,” he said, “but, in addition to t 
co-operative delegates from various countries 
the Alliance itself was represented at the 
Conference and was recognized by the g 
of Nations and by the whole economic worlc 
It was thus ranked among the greatest inter- 
national economic organizations and repre- 
sented as such. Here, then, co-operation i 


/ 
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considered from the point of view of 
general interests of humanity, as an institution 
_ which, through its consumers’ and agricultural 
organizations, serves to promote public wel- 
fare and proper economic organization.” 


The congress passed a resolution placing 
on record its appreciation of the recognition 
given by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to the International Co-operative Al- 
liance as testifying to the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the utility of the co-operative 
principle as a factor in the solution of world- 
wide economic problems and the re-establish- 
ment of economic peace. 


: During the past two years 
Impressions 


] several delegations from 
of industrial other countries have been 
_conditions visiting the United States 


in United States in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of industrial 
“conditions, and to learn some lessons from 
American prosperity that might be applied 
in their own countries. The report of a delega- 
tion appointed by the British Government 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, May, 
1927. Similar delegations returned lately to 
~Germany and Australia. The last issue of this 
‘Gazerts contained a brief summary of a gen- 
eral report on industrial conditions in the 
United States, written by Mr. H. B. Butler, 
the deputy director of the International La- 
bour Office, Geneva. The Manchester Guard- 
tan discussed the reports of some of these 
visitors in its issue of September 8. English 
observers are impressed chiefly by the ex- 
tent of co-operation between employers and 
workmen. “The United States employers pool 
their information and give particulars about 
costs, prices, production, and other matters to 
their associations and to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce far more freely than 
is the habit in other countries. In this spirit 
a new movement has been launched. It 
is still in its infancy, but it is significantly 
‘strong in the most important industries. Em- 
-ployers eall in their workpeople, set up works 
‘councils, give them functions and responsibili- 
ties, and seek to put the personal and cor- 
‘porate relations of the industry upon a basis 
of good will and confidence. The trade unions, 
on their side, have met this movement half- 
‘way. ‘The trade unions represent, of course, a 
‘much smaller proportion of workers in the 
United States than in Britain, and they in- 
‘elude as a rule only the small class of skilled 
and well-paid labour. They do not renounce 
the desire of a new and better ordering of in- 
dustrial society, but they are ready to co-oper- 
ate. in increasing production.” 


d pe. 


English visitors are impressed also by the 
limits of trade union organization on this 
continent. The Guardian quotes Mr. But- 
ler’s remark that with two striking exceptions 
—the miners and the garment workers—trade 
union organization is almost confined to the 
“upper and medium strata among the native 
and Americanized wage earners.” Of the 
trade unions in the United States the clothing 
workers are regarded as being the most in- 
teresting because they have sought to solve 
this particular problem and have achieved 
success in spite of special difficulties. 


The “industrial strategy” of 


Clothing the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Workers of America, to 
constructive which reference was made 
policy in the preceding note, is 


described by the President 
Sydney Hillman, in a recent series of articles 
in the Advance, the organ of the Union. The 
union’s policy consists, first, in carrying the 
fight into the territory of the “open shop” 
employees; and second, in co-operating with 
the employers of union labour. “The union is 
obliged to co-operate with the employers 
in maintaining the highest efficiency com- 
patible with the maintenance of union stand- 
ards In opposing demands of the em- 
ployers for breaking down union standards, 
the union have an open mind toward sugges- 
tions that will bring relief to the employer 
without endangering the interests of the union 
membership. The union cannot take the 
place of an outsider in relation to the indus- 
try; it must fight for a place in the councils 
of industry, a place of power as well as respon- 
sibility. Having achieved that place the union 
must proceed to utilize its new position. Proper 
union co-operation will place the union house 
at a great advantage in the field of competi- 
tion In numerous instances it has 
been possible for the union, through its ex- 
perts, to point out actual shortcomings in 
the manufacturing process or show the way 
toward real improvement. We have co-oper- 
ated to give to the employer the kind of 
garment that the market demands. It is hard 
for the outsider to understand, first, to what 
extent this kind of policy assists the employer. 
and second, to what extent the union thereby 
gains new power to use for the protection of 


he fees 


- the interests of its members.” 


Discussing the problem of unemployment in 
the industry President Hillman states that “by 
far the chief factors responsible for the 
lessened degree of work in the industry are the 
introduction of machinery and new method? 
of production, both of which make for greater 
efficiency and a larger output per person . . 
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The continuous substitution of workers by ma- 
chines has created a new national problem. 
We are confronted today not only with the 
permanent unemployment of larger numbers 
of people but also with the resulting decrease 
of the purchasing power of the community. 
How can we meet these problems? The pro- 
per solution is the reduction of hours of work 
and the adoption of unemployment insurance 
in all the industries of the country. Our or- 
ganization since its inception has succeeded in 
reducing the number of hours of work in the 
clothing industry from 54 to 44. And further 
reduction from 44 hours to 40 would be a 
constructive change that would meet the need 
of the workers as well as of the industry.” 

President Hillman concludes that “there 
appears a joint interest of the union workers 
and the employer under contract with the 
union, both against the non-union employer. 
This situation, it is evident, offers great op- 
portunities for the best as well as the worst 
of demagegues. It is in this connection that 
irresponsible and unscrupulous busybodies 
direct against the union co-operating with the 
employer, the charge of class-collaboration and 
other meaningless phrases which are likely 
to cause a good deal of confusion and de- 
moralization.” 


The Australasian Council 
Industrial of Trade Unions recently 
arbitration in took exception to a wage 
Australia award made by a judge for 


the engineering industry 
under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and resolved to ask for the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the 
substitution of the Industrial Peace- Act of 
1920 for the Arbitration Act. Objection was 
taken to the system of arbitration under the 
latter act, under which it was stated that 
the workman is required to appear before a 
judge in order to prove that he is entitled to 
a certain rate of pay. The Industrial Peace 
Act provides for the setting up of industrial 
councils consisting of representatives of the 
employers and workers, with an independ- 
ent chairman. The provisions of this Act were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, March, 1921 
(page 296). It is now in operation in the coal 
mining industry. 
The various Commonwealth and State laws 
for the regulation of wages and terms of 
contract are described in the following para- 


graph, which is taken from the Official Year 


Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 
16, 1923.— 
Two systems, based ape different princi- 


ples, exist in Australia for the regulation of 
wages and general terms of contracts of em- 
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ployment. A “Wages Board ” system. exists — 
in Victoria and Tasmania, and an Industrial 
Arbitration Court in Western Australia. In 
the industrial legislation of New South Wales, 
Queensland, and South Australia, both systems — 
are embodied, Industrial or Wages Boards, as 
well as Industrial Courts, being instituted. In , 
accordance with the provisions of the Acts in ~ 
New South Wales and Queensland, the Indus- — 
trial Courts in these States have been exer- 
cising the functions of Wages Boards, and the 
work of the existing Boards has been greatly 
curtailed. Practically all the awards in these | 
States during recent. years have been made by — 
the Industrial Courts. In Victoria, wae 7 
Boards’ decisions may be reviewed by the — 
Court of Industrial Appeals. There is also | 
the Arbitration Court of the Commonwealth, — 
which has power, however, to deal with matters 
extending beyond the limits of a single State. — 
The Arbitration (Public Service) Act, assented 
to on the 7th October, 1920, provides for the 
appointment of an arbitrator whose duties are — 
to determine all matters submitted to him re- _ 
lating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms — 
or conditions of employment of officers or em= — 
ployees of the Commonwealth Public Service. 
This Act superseded that of 1911, under which 
Commonwealth Public Servants had access t 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and ~ 
Arbitration. The Industrial Peace Act 1920, 
which was assented to on 13th September, 1920, 
applies to industrial matters in relation to con- — 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention and — 
settlement of industrial disputes extending be- — 
yond the limits of any one State. Provision 

is made for the appointment by the Governor- — 
General of special tribunals for the prevention 
and settlement of any industrial disputes. 


The principle of pub 


Public intervention in matters af 
intervention fecting the conditions 

in industrial labour is discussed, from 
relations the side of the employers, 


in a recent report of the | 
German Federation of Employers’ Associa= — 
tions, the principal conclusions of which will 
be found in Industrial and Labour Informa- — 
tion, a weekly publication of the International 
Labour Office, in its issue of September 12 
Briefly stated, this view acknowledges that 
State interference in economic affairs is justi- 
fied and indeed necessary so far as it is con- 
cerned with the protection of the weak, th 
prevention of developments prejudicial to thi 
general well-being, and the settlement of diff. 
erences, the immediate solution of which, by 
agreement between the parties, is not 
sible or is possible only at the cost of inj 
to the public interests. If this principle be 
accepted it follows that the more abnorma 
the conditions of existence, the more neces 
is Government interference, and vice ve 
The report admits that the situation imr 
iately after the war was extremely abnort 
and that the period of transformation is r 
yet over; at the same time it contends tha 
undue interference by the State—and this, it 
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is thought, is now proceeding—involves the 
risk of weakening the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of employers and workers, dis- 
turbing their relations and ‘hindering the 
transition from arbitrary Government to 
democracy which is taking place in the social 
sphere as well as elsewhere. Following up 
this point, the report examines the possibili- 
ties of promoting co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers. Such co-operation is 
impeded not by real conflicts of interest, but 
by differences as to the means to be employed 
to achieve the same end. In view of this it 
is necessary to bring about a closer attention 

_to facts and respect for the honest convic- 
tions of those who do not agree, but who 
should not on that account be regarded as 
enemies. The Federation also suggests that, 
without prejudice to the collective represen- 
tation of the interests of the workers, the 
labour organizations should allow the develop- 
‘ment of relations between undertakings and 
their workers, which it regards as complimen- 
tary rather than obstructive to the work of 
the trade unions. 


An article in the July, 1927, 
number of the International 
Molders’ Journal (the offi- 
cial organ of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of 
North America, Cincinnati, U.S.A.), draws at- 
tention to the recent change in the trend of 
‘scientific management in industry. 

When scientific management first appeared 
in the. industrial field, it was concerned solely 
with the machinisation of work and worker. 
Latterly, it has become evident to the experts 
or “efficiency engineers,” that human prob- 
lems must enter into their calculations as 
much as, or more than, machinery. “The at- 
titude of these efficiency engineers, these 
industrial experts, supports the position which 
the trade-union movement took from the be- 
ginning, that industrial wastes should be elim- 
inated, that. the most efficient methods of 
production should be applied, but that in 
doing these things, management and capital 
must co-operate with labour, for without this 
co-operation, an effort to force upon labour 
methods of production which tend to enslave 
it was to commit an industrial sin, the price 


of industrial sin being failure.” 


The human 
factor in 
‘industry 


4 The. ndbaaoty board of farmers’ institutes, 
representing the farmers of British Columbia, 
recently passed a resolution approving of a 
proposal made at a meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce at Vancouver, to the 
‘effect that a joint council of farmers and 
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manufacturers should be established to dis- 
cuss national problems. The resolution states 
that “no more important step could be taken 
to promote the welfare of the Dominion of 
‘Copies were sent to the headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


at Montreal and to the premiers of the four 


western provinces. 


The Department of Health of Canada has 
published a Confederation Diamond Jubilee 
edition of “The Canadian Mother’s Book” 
(Little Blue Books—Mother’s Series, Number 
1). This edition embodies the most modern 
ideas, and contains numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 


The Toronto Globe states that in 1921 the 
Toronto Teachers’ Council put into operation 
a group life insurance plan, under which some 
1,100 teachers were insured, and’ in 1926 this 
plan was revised and contained on very fav- 
ourable terms for another five-year period. In 
1926 the Secondary Teachers’ Federation put 
into operation a sick benefit insurance scheme, 
which has been most successful. 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board announced during September that 
it would be called to set aside a quarter of 
a million dollars in order to care for the 
widows and dependants of Nova Scotia fish- 
ermen who have lost their lives at sea this 
year. Four schooners bearing approximately 
80 men were lost in a storm on August 24, 
and of these crews at least 64 were Nova 
Scotians who would come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation provisions. Last year 
when 44 Nova Scotia fishermen were lost the 
amount necessary for this purpose was $160,- 
000. 


The Alberta committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation which was appointed last June in 
pursuance of a resolution passed by the leg- 
islature at-its last session (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1927, page 700) has been engaged during 
the past summer in gathering information 
from other provinces of the Dominion and 
from other countries in respect to compensa- 
tion legislation and methods, including rates 
of payment under various conditions and on 
different working scales. This material will 
be considered by the committee, which is 
composed of five members of the legislature, 
five employers, and five representatives of the 
employees. A report is to be brought in for 
submission to the legislature, and it is ex- 


pected that a number of. changes in the | 


present Alberta law will be recommended. 


cA 


some demands for piece workers. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


[HE employment situation at the end of 
September was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


In the province of Nova Scotia the farming 
community was engaged in finishing up the 
grain harvest and harvesting roots; potatoes 
were not a very good crop owing to rot. The 
fishing industry reported good catches, The 
demand for workers in the logging industry 
had not really opened up to any great extent. 
Building construction was reported from Hali- 
fax and New Glasgow as fair. Manufacturing 
industries continued on a favourable basis. 
Coal production was being continued at a 
relatively high level. Transportation was fair. 
There were numerous orders registered at the 
offices for women domestic workers. 


Except for potatoes the crops in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick were reported to have 
been good. The fishing industry reported 
satisfactory catches, the catch of oysters being 
particularly good, with the price favourable 
to the fishermen. The logging industry in this 
province was fairly quiet, although there were 
Building 
and construction were rather busy, with a sub- 
stantial volume of buildings being proceeded 
with. Manufacturing industries appeared to 
remain normal. Trade was good, while trans- 
portation was reported to be active. There 
was a good demand for women domestic 
workers. 

In the province of Quebec the employment 
offices reported that the demands for farm 
workers had decreased substantially. Orders 


for bushworkers exceeded the number of ap- 


plicants, although numerous placements were 
being made. While the boot and shoe trade 
appeared to be decreasing in activity, other 
lines of manufacturing, including metals, tex- 
tiles, clothing, printing and rubber, appeared 
to be maintaining a very satisfactory level of 
Building and construction, includ- 
ing highway construction, was reported to be 
brisk; building tradesmen, generally speaking, 
were well employed, and there continued to 
be some demand for building labourers. 
Transportation and trade were both reported 
to be active. The decrease in the number of 
tourists visiting the province caused a falling 
off in the demand for women domestic work- 
ers. Throughout the province of Quebec the 
favourable situation earlier reported had con- 
tinued, and prospects for the immediate fu- 
ture were bright. 

In Ontario the demand for farm workers 
was fair for the season, and most of the of- 
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fices reported their ability to place all work- 
ers of this class making application. With an 
encouraging volume of building under way, 
some increases in the numbers of workers en- 
gaged were noticeable, and most building 
mechanics were employed. After a slight re- 
cession largely due to stocktaking, manufac- 
turing industries again showed a tendency — . 
toward expansion, and fairly full time was 
generally reported. The iron and steel indus- 
try at Sault Ste. Marie, however, furnished 
an exception, as a substantial decrease in ac- 
tivity there was reported. The demands for 
logging workers in the northern section of 
Ontario were gradually increasing in anticipa- 
tion. of the winter cut, and some offices re- 
ported that applicants, who were not plentiful, 
could all be placed. The mining industry 
maintained steady activity. There was a pro- 
nounced shortage of cooks-general throughout 
the whole province. 


In Manitoba threshing was being finished as 
weather permitted, and no shortage of farm 
workers was reported. Farmers were starting — 
ploughing and other fall work, but men were 
reticent about hiring for it in view of the pos- 
sibility of securing further work at the thresh- 
ing. Building construction was busy through- 
out the province, particularly in Winnipeg, 
where practically all trades appeared to be 
employed. While there was a good demand 
for casual labour the supply was amply suffi- 
cient. The demand for women domestic work- 
ers was fair, with the number of applicants 
about equal to it. 


Throughout Saskatchewan harvest workers 
were generally sufficient, although there were 
some slight local shortages. Threshing con- 
tinued where the weather was not interfering 
with it. In this province orders for general 
labour for jobs of short duration were not 
easy to fill, owing to so many workers being 
engaged in the agricultural industry. The con- 
struction industry was fairly busy. The sup- 
ply of and demand for women domestic work- 
ers were about equal. Conditions generally 
were very busy just at this particular season, 
due to the stimulus given by the harvesting 
operations. 


In Alberta favourable weather was hoped 
for in order that the grain still to be cut. 
might be attended to. Men for harvesting 
were rather scarce, but satisfactory progress 
had been made. Building and railroad con- 
struction were both brisk, with tradesmen well 
employed and the demands for unskilled 
labour exceeding the applicants available at 
the moment. Due to a shortage of orders for 
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coal the mines were late in getting under way. 
However, men were not available in all cases 
to accept such vacancies as were offering, 
miners being engaged to a large extent at 
harvesting. There were a few calls toward 
the close of September for bush workers. 
Women domestic workers were scarce, but 
there was a surplus of harvest cooks, 

In the logging industry in the province of 
British Columbia there were some demands 
for workers and some shortages of applicants, 
the latter being probably due to workers hav- 
ing left for the harvest in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The metal mining industries in this 
province remained normal. Fair activity was 
reported in the building and construction 
group, some centres reporting all tradesmen 
employed. The manufacturing industries re- 
mained much the same, although canneries 
were showing greater seasonal activity. Con- 
ditions generally throughout the coast prov- 
ince were rather encouraging and unemploy- 
ment appeared to be at a minimum. 


There was continued im- 
provement in the employ- 
ment situation at the begin- 
ning of September, when the 

6,079 firms reporting to the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics showed a combined working force 

of 905,756 persons, as compared with 900,621 

in the preceding month. This increase was 

rather larger than that noted on September 

1 last year, and greatly exceeded the gain 

indicated on the same date in 1925. The 

index number standing at 109.7, continued to 
be considerably higher than in any other 
month since the record was commenced in 

1920. On August 1, 1927, it was 109.2 and on 

September 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 

1921 it was 104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 
_ 88.7, respectively. 
Somewhat larger payrolls were reported in 
~ Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
while employment in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia declined moderately. 
3 In the Maritime Provinces, there was a slack- 
ening of activity, chiefly in the mining, trans- 
portation and highway construction divisions, 

while practically no change, on the whole, 
E was noted in manufacturing. In Quebec, 
_ there were further gains in building and high- 
_ way construction and in services, logging and 
- mining, while manufactures showed no general 
change. In Ontario, manufacturing as a 

whole employed fewer operatives, while log- 

_ ging camps, construction, services, trade, trans- 

portation and mining showed improvement. 

“In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing, min- 
4 ing, transportation and highway construction 


E/MPLOYER’S 
Reports 


afforded heightened employment, but railway 
construction was seasonally slacker. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, there was a reduction in em- 
ployment, chiefly in fish-preserving, sawmill- 
ing and non-ferrous metal factories and in 
construction, while logging reported improve- 
ment. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment in Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Windsor and Winnipeg advanced; in 
Ottawa, the situation was practically un- 
changed, while in Hamilton and Vancouver 
curtailment was registered. In Montreal, 
manufactures showed general: improvement, 
except in iron and steel works, and construc- 
tion, transportation and services were also 
considerably busier. In Quebec, most of the 
gains took place in construction and manu- 
facturing. In Toronto, manufacturing, ser- 
vices and trade recorded heightened activity. 
In Ottawa, slight increases in manufactures 
were practically offset by similar declines in 
construction. In Hamilton, iron and steel and 
building construction released help, 
other industries showed little general change. 
In Windsor and the other Border Cities, 
quarrying and transportation were rather more 
active, while employment in automobile fac- 
tories remained quiet. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing, communications and trade regis- 
tered most of the improvement. In Vancou- 
ver, reductions in personnel in lumber mills 
accounted for most of the contraction, al- 
though construction was also slacker. 

Within the manufacturing group in the Do- 
minion as a whole, there were declines in iron 
and steel, lumber, fish-canning and building 
material plants, while vegetable food, elec- 
trical apparatus, electric current, boot and 
shoe, textile and some other industries 
reported greater activity. Logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, building con- 
struction, services and trade, on the whole, 
also reported increased employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


The volume of unemploy- 


TRADE ment among local trade 
Union unions at the close of Aug- 
REPORTS ust was slightly in advance 


of that recorded in the prev-. 
ious month, as was indicated by the returns 
received from 1,602 organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 170,024 persons. Of these, 
3.7 per cent were without work on August 
31, as against percentages of 3.3 in July, and 
2.5 in August last year. The situation 
among the New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
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unions was slightly more favourable in August A summary of unemployment as Beaty e 
this year than in the preceding month; in by local trade unions at the close of Augus 

Manitoba the same percentage of idle mem-_ will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
bers was indicated in both July and August, During the month of August, 
while in the remaining provinces there were fypiloyment 1927, the offices of the 
offsetting reductions. When comparing with  QOppyce Employment Service of Can- 
the returns for August last year Quebec, Reports ada referred 56,164 workers 
Ontario, Manitoba and British ‘Columbia to positions, and made a 
unions reported moderate declines and the re- total of 54,624 placements. Of these the place- 
maining provinces small increases in activity. ments in regular employment were 44,776, of 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1927 1926 


September August July September August July 


Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.......-.--..- 195,303,235] 172,155,516] 178,889,595] 181,332,805) 200,204, 84 
Imports, merchandise for 
Saematiraion . oft « peeateae Si tials... mere 99,348,340 91,368, 667 85,562,911 89,669,575 88,610,048 
Exports, Canadian produce. $  |.............. 94,216,194 79,395, 041 92,224,610 90,621,419 110,325, 650 
_ Customs duty collected....... Se eee eee 14,912,637 14,028,030 13,619, 733 13,722,633 12,750,286 
Bank debits to Individual 7 
MOCOUNED rats -sg tt tte hae , tama Bree: Me sae 2,607,321,486] 2,678,428, 944] 2,357,181,127| 2,446,244, 992) 2,424,355, 669 
Bank clearings............... Srl ener. . 2 1,542’ 000,000] 1,544,000, 000| 1,383,628, 097| 1,404,000, 000| 1,444,014, 544 
’ Bank notes in circulation...... Sh HS Wee 166,645,392] 174,406,053) 168,008,821 167,047, 033 
Bank deposits, savings........ Sb bila. qarcenies - seat 1,389, 703,490] 1,379,013, 600] 1,335,895, 766] 1,383,116 753 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.. $ |...........--- 1,025, 605,519} 1,016,332,036} 959,889,525 945,274,265 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks... 184-2 176-1 157-0 152-8 
hte ina stocks. . 108-2 105-3 98-2 97-1 
Ay 6k Oe ON ee | 111-1 111-1 109-6 109-5 
Be See hae Oe ee 152-3 152-0 152-5 153-9 
tits, Retail, Family bud- 
COs. A chi, . eat De 21-11 21-10 21-15 21-32 
tiinelness feslurps, TnI pOrsoc este Lees aie Pts 146 $431 oat noe, saleane 140 
+Business failures, liabilities.. $ |.............. 1,680, 886 176d, O84. 20 te es See 1,715,844 
§Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures. 109-2 108-4 104-9 104-2 
*§$Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)... .. *3:3 *3-2 *2-5 *2-3 
DEEEPSCRACION So ici nate oe he Wiis mcenieemoes 10,242 12,288 12,409 13,946 
Building permits............. Si IES, Bok. 29,651,888 16,511,011 11,036,359 11,672,599 
iContracts awarded........., $ 29,881,000 37,401,200 20,760,000 31,696, 000 


Bw GON i0a Sh Loken tons 63,234 50,997 64,187 58,780 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons 77,479 55,250 58,837 45,674 
“tebe RHOVR ON Mate Cote —s 4,839 4,510 3,083 3,085 

sheet... itdG«)... ASMEON AIR. Bane ek 1,306,928 1,229,104 1,408, 675/9G0R. LOI 8 


Silver oreshipped from Cobalt on 


1,069,376 585, 602 1,320,577 
Timber scaled in British Col- 


1,490,496 a, 1827459 


gupbie ws bibapted. Mets pl dante Pad cftel, amsincss Mente 216,163,619] 230,570,219 190,344,981 201,172,456] 225,258,489 

ailway— , 
**Car loadings, revenue, wil} 

ot dit, ee Peer ars 286,150 250,924 249, 792 285,571 235,298 240,301 
@)Canadian National ital fh 

a ways, gross earnings... 17,614,005 17,032,530 16,582,136 18,068,077 16,594,147} 16, 899,209 

(2)Operating expenses..... a en Re | Bie ee 18,100,116 16,255,465 16, 356,535 ie 235,261 


Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way, gross earnings..... SrA Le. SRSTRR 17,258, 634 16,028, 713 18,875,404 
Canadian Peclhe Rail, 


mnie , operating expenses, 
i 


16,630,173 


HOB. Srseier renin «6 S. nets alee. 13,396,485 12,901,927 12,426,580 12,324, 798 

Steam peivays nee in 
ton-miles.. 3 ; COeenCD tap): ee 2,185,779,668] 3,144,211,445] 2,047,223, 917 
‘Newsprint......... me 180,187 162,564 161,38 162,545 
Automobiles, passen: 10,189 8,719 12,444 12,782 

***Index of physica. 

Gf Business 44. ee 138-0 138-6 132-9 134-4 
Industrial production. 143-3 151-2 141-1 139-9 
‘Mariufactuting:icc)...035. «0. nolan ta cneematee 139-7 140-2 145-8 134-6 


__. *Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. - btn Building Review. —§For grou p figures see é : 

in this issue. onthe for — weeks edding October a and corres ‘teeta 3 previous periods, eeThe n a 
usiness includes, goa , Manufacturing, employment in wholesale and yee trade, imports, 

prparts, car loedisgs, superceded and bank bits. ustrial commodity goods, includes, forestry, , Manufact 

ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods ani ucer! ae 

east of Quebec. (*)Including lines east of Quebec. E ® goods. “frPreliminary. rst ee 
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which 39,703 were of men and 5,073 of 
women. The placements in casual work num- 
bered 9,848. Employers notified the Service 
of 58,858 vacancies, of which 47,729 were for 
men and 11,129 for women. The number of 
applicants for work was 64,282, of whom 52,- 
440 were men and 11,842 were women. A 
marked increase is shown in the volume of 
‘business transacted when the above figures 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month, due to harvest operations in the west, 
but a decline is registered when a compari- 
son is made with the corresponding month 
last year, the reports for July, 1927, showing 
31,955 vacancies offered, 38,684 applications 
made, and 29,521 placements effected, while 
in August, 1926, there “were recorded 77,501 
vacancies, 78,519 applications for work, and 
70,980 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of August, 1927, may 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Probpuction recent movement of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 1036. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the physical volume 
of business in Canada was practically main- 
tained in August as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The index was 138.0 in 
August as compared with 138.6 in July, month- 
to-month comparison being facilitated by ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies. The report 
states further that “favorable weather during 
the last two months did much to offset the 
handicap of a backward seeding season, and 
the harvesting of one of the largest crops on 
record has brightened the economic outlook 
for the next twelve months. The physical 
volume of business was less in the third quar- 
ter of the present year than in the second. The 
reaction was moderate, however, and the 
movement of the new crop to ultimate 
- markets will tend to expand many of the fac- 
tors which enter into the Canadian volume of 
business. In the manufacturing division the 
_ production of newsprint reached a new record 
in August and the primary iron and steel in- 
dustry was more active than in July. Auto- 
mobile production was in greater volume than 
in the preceding month, but much below the 
level of last year. Activity in the mining in- 
dustry was nearly maintained, while contracts 
q awarded in the construction. industry were in 
lesser amount. The movement of freight was 
in greater volume, the revenue carloading 
pene a substantial increase in August. 
“The index of industrial production main- 
tained in the Bureau is designed to measure 


the trend of industrial activity in the four 
branches of construction, mining, forestry and 
manufacturing. The index in August showed 
a drop of about eight points, due chiefly to 
the falling off in the volume of construction 
contracts, though the statistics of building 
permits indicate the projected construction in 
cities and towns was at at high level in August. 
The mining index was slightly lower in the 
month under review in spite of increases in 
gold, asbestos and coal; the first of these is 
measured by comparing from month to month 
the exports and the receipts at the Royal Mint 
and the Vancouver assay office; the exports 
of asbestos and employment in coal mining 
are used as an indication of the production 
in these lines. Heavier output by the pulp 
and paper industry resulted in an increase in 
the forestry index, the exports of lumber being 
at a lower level than for some time. In the 
manufacturing division an uneven develop- 
ment was in evidence, the declines slightly 
more than offsetting the gains. The primary 
iron and steel and automobile industries were 
somewhat more active compared with the pre- 
ceding month; the inspected slaughterings 
were also in greater volume and the sugar 
refineries reported a larger output. 

“The high level of 109.7 reached by the in- 
dex of industrial employment confirms the 
comparatively high level of the indexes of 
physical volume, though the employment 
series is inclined to lag behind the production 
index for several months. The seasonal nature 
of the employment index tends to obscure the 
real trend of the index, and comparisons may 
only be satisfactorily made after adjustment 
for seasonal tendencies. After such adjust- 
ment the index of employment was 107.9 
in August compared with 107.5 in July. These 
adjusted indexes were only exceeded: in recent 
years by April and June, when the corrected 
indexes were 108.9 and 108.0 respectively.” 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during July decreased 15 per cent from the 
production for the preceding month, but it 
was 29 per cent greater than the average for 
July in the past five years. The figures were 
1,229,104 tons in July as against 1,443,405 tons 
in June and an average of 958,549 tons during 
the five preceding years. All the coal pro- 
ducing provinces showed a decrease in pro- 
duction as compared with the preceding 
month, and the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
New Brunswick, and British Columbia showed 
decreases as compared with the average for 
the month in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during July numbered 26,237, of whom 20,223 
worked underground and 6,014 on surface, 
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as compared with a total of 25,717 in June, 
of whom 19,739 worked underground and 
5,978 on surface. Production per man was 
46.8 tons in July as against 56.1 tons in June. 
During July the production per man day was 
2.3 tons, as compared with 2.4 tons in June. 
The tonnage lost was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


According to a report pre- 
Bumpina Per- pared by the Dominion 
MITS AND Con- Bureau of Statistics, the 
TRACTS AWARDED value of the building permits 

issued by the municipal au- 
thorities in sixty-three cities in Canada dur- 
ing the month of August 1927, amounted to 
$29,651,888, as compared with $16,511,011 in 
July, 1927, and $11,672,599 in August last year. 

The McLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in September, 1927, at $32,- 
787,700. Of this amount $16,975,200 was for 
business building; $9,951,700 for residential 
building; $4,097,300 for engineering construc- 
tion, and $1,763,500 for industrial building. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded, by pro- 
vinces, during September, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$18,212,600; Quebec, $9,810,500; Prairie Pro- 
vinces, $2,400,700; British Columbia, $1,954,200, 
and the Maritime Provinces, $409,700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during September, 1927, according to 
the same Review, totalled $30,675,800, $11,051 
500 of this amount being for residential build- 
ing; $8,532,900 for business building; $2,709,- 
500 for industrial building, and $8,381,900 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering. 

The total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
September period, 1927, was $304,873,700, 
and was classified as business building, $110,- 
898,800; residential building, $90,979,400; pub- 
lic worke and utility, $70,944,300, and industrial 
undertakings, $32,051,200. The distribution by 
__ provinces during the same period was: Ontario 

 $188,863,000; Quebec, $96,826,800; the Prairie 
Provinces, $39,588,300; British Columbia, $22,- 
500,100, and the Maritime Provinces, $7,095,- 


600. 

A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 


that in August, 1927, the mer- 
- chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $99,348,340, as compared with $91,368,667 
in July, 1927, and $89,669,575 in August, 1926. 
The domestic merchandise exported amounted 
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with $79,395,041 in July, 1927, and $90,621,419 
in August, 1926. 

The chief imports in August, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $23,310,387; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $16,688,079, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $15,056,- 
410. 

The chief exports in the same month were — 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $26,878,059; wood, wood — 
products and paper, $26,817,198, and animals — 
and animal products, $16,032,696. 

In the five months ending August, exports 
of agricultural and vegetable produets, mainly 
foods, were valued at $167,620,826; wood, wood 
products and paper, $118,988,784, and animals 
and animal products, “$50,983,365. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1927, was less than during August, 
1927, and less than during September, 1926. 
There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 2,616 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 9,611 working 
days, as compared with thirteen disputes in 
August, involving 4,894 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 13,839 working days. In 
September, 1926, there were in existence four- 
teen disputes, involving 2,347 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 20,922 working days. 
Three of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to September terminated during the 
month and one of the strikes and lockouts 
reported as commencing during September — 
also terminated during the month: At the 
end of September, therefore, there were on — 
record eight strikes and lockouts, effecting 178 — 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions ‘ 
were reported to be no longer affected but — 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine it 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty — 
cities was $10.87 at the beginning of a 
ber, as compared with $10.93 for August; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10,81 for Septem- — 
ber, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 — 
for September, 1928; $10.28 for September, i ; 
1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for — 
September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the — 
peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 — 
for September, 1914. The décliné was due © 
mainly to a substantial seasonal fall in the — 
price of potatoes, although the prices of beer 
mutton, beans, evaporated apples, ‘prunes, _ 
yellow sugar and tea were also somewhat — 
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lower. Seasonal increases occurred in the 
prices of eggs, milk, butter and cheese. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.05 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$21.11 for August; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 for Septem- 
ber, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 
for September, 1922; $22.37 for September, 
1921; $26,38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for 
July. 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 
1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to increases in the 
prices of anthracite coal. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 151.0 for September, 
as compared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for eens 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 213.7 


for September, 1919; and 205.0 for September, 
1918. In the classification according to chief 
component materials three of the eight main 
groups declined, three advanced, while two 
were unchanged. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was substantially lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for grains, flour, pota- 
toes, rubber, hay and straw. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals group declined somewhat, because of 
lower prices for copper, lead, tin and spelter, 
while silver and zinc sheets were higher. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group also de- 
clined. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group advanced, the former mainly 
because of advances in the prices of milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, hides, leather, boots and 
shoes; and the latter due mainly to higher 
prices for cotton, gingham, cotton bags, sash 
cord, and hessian. The Non-Metallic Miner- 
als group advanced, chiefly because of higher 
prices for anthracite coal. The Wood and 
Wood Products group and the Iron and its 
Products group were unchanged. 


Empire Marketing Board 


The Empire Marketing Board, appointed in 
the early summer of 1926 upon the recommen- 
dation of the Imperial Economic Committee, 
has published its first annual report. The ob- 
ject of this organization is to further the 
marketing of Empire produce throughout the 
British Empire, its membership including re- 
presentatives of every part of the Empire. 
The work of the Empire Marketing Board 
includes the active advertisement in the 
United Kingdom of the Empire produce home 
and overseas, but such publicity is regarded 
as the last stage only in the attempt to pro- 
mote the organization of Empire production 
and Empire marketing. - Scientific Research 
constitutes the first work of the Board. It has 
striven to strengthen and perfect existing 
scientific institutions rather than to establish 
new institutions. Research work has been car- 
vied on in the tropical and sub-tropical parts 
of the world, and efforts have been made to 
eliminate the pests and diseases of plants and 
animals. Financial assistance to this end has 
been given to the Imperial College of Agri- 
culture at Trinidad and to the Amani Institute 
in Tanganyika. The Low Temperature Re- 
search Committee at Cambridge is working on 
the development of coal storage processes upon 

which the successful marketing of overseas pro- 
duce depends. Animal breeding and fruit 
owing have been the object of special in- 


vestigations designed to improve present 
methods, 

The Board’s work in the economic field con- 
cerns the efficient organization of Empire ~ 
marketing and the elimination of waste in its 
various stages. Special investigations have 
been conducted into the marketing of fruit, 
dairy produce, and Indian ground nuts with a 
view to the elimination of unnecessary waste. 

Publicity, the last stage in the promotion 
of Empire marketing, embraces newspaper ad- 
vertising, posters, exhibitions, empire shopping 
weeks, window dressing competitions, and 
lectures. The report mentions the co-opera- 
tion of the retailer as essential to the success 
of the publicity work, and expresses the hope 
that an increasing number of retailers will join 
the endeavour being made to place before the 
consumer the variety of excellent produce that 


the Empire can provide. 


The National Conference of Friendly Soci- 
eties (Great Britain), at a recent convention, 
adopted a resolution recommending the in- 
clusion of a new miners’ disease in the schedule 
of industrial diseases under workmen’s com- 
pensation. ‘This disease consists of a contrac- 
tion of the dense tissue known as the palmar 
fascia, which is found in the palm of the hand 
under the skin, extending to the bases of the 
fingers. It is often the result of work in mines. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1927 


URING the month of September the De- 
partment received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company 
and certain of its employees, being linemen, 
high tension trouble men, groundmen, shop- 
men, armature winders, machinists, wiremen 
and helpers, members of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Trades Union, Hamilton Branch. 


Application Received 


One application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received: during the month from locomotive 
engineers in the employ of the Canadian Na- 
tional, Canadian Pacific and Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railways. Seven thousand 
employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which related to the men’s 
request for a 15 per cent wage increase. The 
Honourable Mr, Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
requested representatives of the railways and 
of the union concerned to meet him in Ottawa, 
where a conference, over which he presided, 


was held. As a result of the conference, it 
was agreed that suggestions made by the Min- 
ister as to a basis of settlement of the dispute 
would be considered by the railway compan- 
ies and the men. Pending the outcome of 
these efforts to effect an amicable agreement, 
no steps were taken looking to the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


The Board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited, and certain of 
its employees, members of Divisions 101, 109 
and 134, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
was completed during September by the ap- 
pointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice D. 
A. MicDonald, of Vancouver, B.C., the ap- 
pointment being made by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- — 
tion from the other members of the Board, 
Messrs. A. G. McCandless and Percy R. Ben- 
gough, Vancouver, B.C., nominees of the em- 
ploying company and employees, respectively. 


| Report of Board in Dispute Between the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company and Its Electrical Workers ~ 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company, 
Ltd., and certain of its employees, being line- 
men, high tension, trouble men, groundmen, 
shopmen, armature winders, machinists, wire- 
men and helpers, members of the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union, Hamilton Branch. 
The board had been completed during the 
month by the appointmtnt of Mr. J. M. God- 
frey, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, as chairman, on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Colin G. 
Snider, K.C., and John L. Counsell, K.C., 
Hamilton, Ontario, nominees of the company 
and employees, respectively. The dispute re- 
lated to wages and working conditions, sixty 
employees being directly affected and three 
hundred indirectly. The report was signed by 
the three board members, Mr. Snider dissent- 
ing, however, regarding a certain point. 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a Dispute 
Between, The Dominon Power and Trans- 
mission Company (Employer) and certain 
of its Employees being .linemen, high 
tension trouble men, ground men, shop-— 
men, armature winders, machinists, wire- 
men and helpers, ete., members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Hamilton Branch, (Employees). 4 


To the Honourable Prrer 
Minister of Labour, _ 
Ottawa, Canada. 


_ Smr—The Board of Congiliation appointed 
in connection with the said dispute held 
sessions on the 15th, 16th, 19th, 23rd and _ 
30th of September and first of October. The 
employers were represented by Messrs. 
George E. Waller and W. G. Angus, and 
the employees by A. M. Barnetson. Albert 
Wild and Alexander Jenkins. ol 

All parties to the dispute were given full. 
opportunity to present arguments and make 
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such statements as would be helpful to the 
Board in arriving at a conclusion. 

After giving due consideration to eaid 
statements, arguments and the evidence pre- 
sented, the Board unanimously agree and 
join in recommending that the agreement as 
to wages and conditions made between the 
parties on the first day of April, 1922, be 
restored and continue in force until the first 
day of May, 1928. 

The Chairman and Mr. John L. Counsell, 
a member of the Board, further report that 
the employees have based their claim for 
increased wages on the fact that the Hamil- 
ton Hydro Commission has recently made 
substantial increases to their employees doing 
the same kind of work. 

A comparison of the rates of pay and 
working conditions of the two companies 
discloses that the per diem wages earned by 
both groups of employees are practically the 
same, but that the daily working hours of 
the Hamilton Hydro Commission are now 
eight hours whereas the employees of the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company 
work nine hours a day. The employees of 
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the Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany believe that their daily working hours 
could be reduced to eight hours and paid 
for at the present per diem rate without 
substantially increasing the payroll of the 
company. The Chairman and Mr. Coun- 
sell recommend that, when wages and work- 
ing conditions are being negotiated after the 
expiration of the agreement of the first of 
April, 1922, if the Company’s application to 
the Ontario Railway Board for increased 
fares be granted, the employees of the 
Dominion Power and ‘Transmission Com- 
pany be placed in the same position as the 
employees of tthe Hamilton Hydro Com- 
mission with regard to hours and wages. 

Mr. Colin G. Snider does not join in this 
recommendation, or in any way agree there- 
to. 


Dated the Ist day of October, A.D. 1927. 


(Sgd.) Jno. M. Goprrey, 
Chairman, 


J. L. Counse11, 
Cotin G. SNIDER 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


EVENTEEN new decisions of the Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 

have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in Coun- 
cil, dated July 11, 1918, while the war was still 
in progress, its purpose being to secure unin- 
terrupted service on the railways. The Board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. 
Earlier cases were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte for August, 1927, and in previous 
issues. The new decisions are as follows:— 


Case No. 293—Canadian National Railways 
| (western region) and Order of Rail- 
4 ' way Conductors. 


The employees protested against the assess- 
ae of demerit marks against the record of 
a conductor who had the rear end of his train 
struck by another train while standing on the 
tracks. The Board sustained the action of the 

company, which was taken on the ground that 
the conductor took no precautions to protect 
his train while standing on a sharp curve. 
Case No. 294—Canadian National Railways 
" (western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 
: A conductor was dismissed from service for 
ttempting to collect credit for mileage 
arned when he was booked “off duty.” The 
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employees claimed that there were doubts as 
to the evidence that he was so booked, and 
submitted contrary evidence. Ags a matter of 
leniency the company subsequently reinstated 
the conductor, the time off duty being entered 
in his record as “suspension.” The employees 
claimed payment for this period at the rate 
of 100 miles per day. 


The claim of the employees was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 295—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. ' 


Conductors of crews in freight service at a 
certain point are required, to walk about one 
mile to deliver bills and register their train 
after it has been placed on the designated 
track in the yard. They claimed that the time 
so spent should be paid for as “terminal time,” 
in addition to the miles and hours made on 
the trip. The Railway contended that this 
point had been decided already in connection 
with Case No. 262 (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1925, page 965), and that the terminal time 
rule did not apply unless the yard is blocked 
or a similar delay occurs. The alleged griev- 
ance of the mile walk, moreover, occurred at 
all other points where the yard office is at the 
extreme end of the yard. In the opinion of 
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the Board the case was in substance a request 
for a new rule. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 296—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


Rule 5, article 5, of the conductors’ schedule 
provides that conductors “deadheading”, or 
travelling as passengers in the course of their 
duties, are to be paid at the same rates as the 
conductor on the train by which they travel, 
except a conductor who is “deadheading” to 
take a preference run or promotion to which 
he is entitled by change of time table, etc. In 
this case a conductor claimed “deadhead mile- 
age” from his distant terminal, the train by 
which he usually returned having been can- 
celled by a change in the time card. The com- 
pany denied the claim on the ground that the 
circumstances were similar to those prevail- 
- ing when new runs are created, no “deadhead- 
ing” being paid in the latter case. Evidence 
at the hearing showed that the conductor was 
“deadheading” in order to exercise his senior- 
ity rights. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 297—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


This case concerned a controversy as to the 
payment of a monthly guarantee to trainmen 
in freight service. Article 3, clause E of the 
Canadian Northern Trainmen’s schedule pro- 
vides that conductors employed on regular 
through and way freight trains are to be paid 
for a minimum of 3,000 and 2,800 miles respec- 
tively a month. A conductor followed a 
regular through-freight car for an entire 
month, but the distance covered was 40 
miles short of the minimum guaranteed. He 
claimed for the 40 miles to make up the guar- 
antee, but payment was refused by the com- 
pany, it being alleged that the conductor 
had booked an unnecessary amount of rest and 
that he had had ample opportunity to make 
his guaranteed mileage during the month. In 
view of these circumstances the claim of the 
employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 298—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A regularly assigned train crew failed, ow- 
ing to a derailment, to reach their headquarter 
station in time to take out their train, and 

; another crew was ordered to relievethem. The 
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employees claimed that the relieving crew 
should be paid for this trip as unassigned ser- 
vice, and not as part of the regular assign- 
ment. The company on the other hand con-_ 
tended that the relieving crew were subject 
to the conditions of the assignment. Under 
the circumstances the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees. 


Case No. 299—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of 7 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were called to pro- 
ceed to the scene of a fire. For this duty they 
presented time tickets at through-freight rates, 
but the company reduced them to work-train 
rates. The mileage of the crew was thus 
cut from 169 “through-freight miles” to 100 
“work train miles.” The company pointed out 
that there was nothing in the schedule to 
justify the employees’ claim, and that crews 
ordered to take out equipment for the purpose 
of fighting fires had always been considered 
as being engaged in work train service and 
paid accordingly. The claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 
Case No. 300—Canadian National Railways _ 

(western region) and Order of Rail- _ 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. , 


et eee ee ee ee 


A controversy arose on the question as to the — 
moment when “detention time” starts when 
crews are delayed at terminals or “turn 
around” points. The conductors’ and train- 
men’s schedules provide for payment for such 
delay at through-freight rates in addition to | 
the mileage or hours made on the trip. The 
employees contended that detention time 
starts from the moment of the first stop in- 
side the yard limits. The railways contended, 
on the other hand, that it starts when the 
train is placed on the designated track in the 
yard, and that a stop for the purpose of throw- 
ing the switch to enable the train to reach 
designated track does not constitute a delay 
calling for detention pay. The Board ruled 
that detention pay is not due when crews a1 
not delayed on entering the yard at tum 
around points. The claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 7 


Case No. 301—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


The conductor and crew of a freight’ train 
were assigned to special service calling for 
considerable work during their trip. They 
arrived late at the distant terminal the de- 
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lay. bringing them under the special “road 
detention” rates of pay. After their arrival 
-at the terminal they had their regular duties 
to perform in yarding, delivering the engine 
and bills and registering the train. For this 
work they claimed straight time on an hourly 
basis from the time of starting to work until 
‘they were actually relieved of duty at the 
distant terminal. This claim was in accord- 
ance with the conductors’ schedule which 
provides that a crew making less than 124 
miles per hour shall be paid overtime on a 
basis of 124 miles per hour. The company con- 
tended however that the schedule provided for 
certain exceptions to this rule and that it did 
not cover the present case. 


The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees under the special conditions of the 
ease the crew being on overtime. 


Gace No. 302—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor was discharged for irregulari- 
ties in the performance of his duties while 
in charge of a passenger train. He had fallen 
into a trap prepared for him by three “opera- 
tives” who boarded the train, two of them 
paying full fares, while the third offered him 
50 cents, the correct fare being 90 cents. The 
conductor accepted the offer in presence of the 
three operators, who reported the transaction 
to the local superintendent. The case was 
subsequently heard before the general super- 
intendent, the conductor being accompanied 
by the local chairman of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. The conductor was soon after- 
wards dismissed. An agreement was reached 
later to submit the case to the Board. The 
employees contended that the charges were 
not proved as required by Article 10 of the 
conductors’ schedule. The contention of the 
employees was not sustained by the Board. 
~. 2 a 
Case No. 303—Canadian National Railways 
-- (eentral region) and Brotherhood of 
iy Railroad Trainmen. 
nm 
- A switch tender was demoted from his posi- 
tion in consequence of an accident and was 
assigned a position of crossing flagman at a 
lower wage. The employees protested against 
the demotion, and asked that the man should 
be restored to his former position and paid for 
any time lost through no fault of his own. The 
company contended that the man had not 
Se qualifications required for this position. 
The claim of the employees was not sustained 
oy the Board. 
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Case No. 304—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were dismissed from 
service for booking rest on arrival at their 
terminal, thereby holding up loading of stock. 
They were reinstated after four days, but 
each member of the crew was assessed 20 de- 
merit marks. The employees claimed pay- 
ment for lost time, and also the removal of 
demerit marks. They stated that their action 
in booking rest was justified by Rule 27 of the 
conductors’, and Rule 82 of the trainmen’s 
schedule which provide that conductors or 
trainmen on arrival at terminals are not to 
be called for immediate duty if they want 
rest, and that they are to be judges of their 
own condition. The rule states that “required 
rest must be booked on arrival and will be 
given complete before being called.” The 
company contended that this rule had never 
been construed to mean that crews would 
not be required to do certain important yard 
work or switching on arrival at terminals 
where no switch engine is employed. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the crew had 
been on duty only for nine hours and 45 
minutes before they arrived at the terminal. 

The Board found that the conductor and 
crew should have rendered the service re- 
quired before going off duty, and the claim of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 306—Canadian National Railway 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The trainmen’s schedule (clause D article 1) 
provides that trainmen on passenger trains 
who are required to accompany engines to or 
from the shop tracks at certain specified 
points are to be paid for this service at over- 
time rates, with a minimum of 20 minutes in 
addition to other payments. In the case of a 
trainman who was required to perform this 
service, the company used the time required 
for the work to make up the monthly guaran- 
tee of 4,500 miles, considering that this practice 
did not conflict with the above rule. The 
employees contended, on the other hand, that 
the rule expressly required this time to be 
allowed “in addition to other payments.” 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees. 

Case No. 307—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

This case concerned the interpretation of the 
rule governing the payment of “detention 
time.” The trainmen’s schedule guarantees 
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payment for monthly mileage of a 4,500 miles 
“exclusive of detention.” The company con- 
tended that this expression referred to “ter- 
minal detention,” while the employees claimed 
that the company had not the right to include 
any detention time to make up the monthly 
guaranteed mileage, as had been done in the 
case of a particular trainman. The Board 
sustained the contention of the employees. 


Case No. 308—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A Grand Trunk Pacific passenger trainman 
submitted a claim for the payment of “pre- 
paratory time” under Article 3 of the train- 
men’s schedule, which requires passenger train- 
men to be on duty for 15 minutes before 
a train is due to leave, payment being made 
“for terminal detention pro rata at detention 
rates from time train is due to leave until it 
departs.” Terminal delays after arrival are 
paid for on the same basis from time of ar- 
rival until the crew is relieved from duty. The 
employees stated that at some points trainmen 
are required to report for duty 30 minutes or 
more before starting, but 15 minutes of this 
time is always deducted by the company and 
not paid for. The company contended that 
the article quoted clearly meant that passenger 
_trainmen are not to be paid for the first 15 
minutes that they are required to be on duty 
before the train is due to leave. This practice 
had always been followed, without any pro- 
test from the men until this case. The con- 
tention of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 309—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 10, article 5 of the trainmen’s schedule 
provides that train baggagemen and freight 
brakemen handling government mail on regu- 
lar runs are to receive payment at the rate 
of $10 per month for this service, while those 
handling such mail only intermittently are to 
receive 50 cents per trip, with a maximum of 
$10 per month. The trainmen on a certain 
run handled government mail regularly twice 
a week and every time they were required to 
do so, and for their service they claimed to 
be entitled to payment at the monthly rate. 
The company held that the word “intermit- 
tently,” as used in the rule, was applicable 
to the case, and paid the men 50 cents per trip. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 
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Case No. 310—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Two assistant yardmasters, formerly employ- 
ees of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
claimed standard wages for the period since 
the amalgamation of that railway with the 
Canadian Northern Railway in September, — 
1920. The application to the Board was made 
ex parte, the general manager of the system — 
having declined to take part in the proceedings 
The employees stated that these assistant yard 
masters, since the amalgamation received $40 
per month less than the Canadian Northern 
employees of the same class who were em- 
ployed at the same terminals. Prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, the assistant yard masters on the 
Canadian Northern received $135, and this 
amount was increased to $150 per month or 
January 1, 1918. The McAdoo award later 
raised the rate to $205 per month, but the — 
Grand Trunk Pacific assistant yard masters 
did not participate in that advance. ‘The 
Chicago award came into effect in 1920, givin 
these employees an increase of $35 per month, — 
bringing the Canadian National Railways yard _ 

masters up to $240 and the Grand Trunt C 
Pacific yard masters up to $200. 


The Board found that there was no violation — 
of agreement on the part of the Railway 
Company and that there was no schedule — 
rule involved in the case. Under these ci . 
cumstances the case was not properly within 
the Board’s jurisdiction. 


The Army and Navy Veterans in Canads 
at a convention held at’ Edmonton in Sep: 
tember, considered a draft bill submitted t 
the Winnipeg unit to provide unemployment — 
insurance on a federal basis. The draft bill 
was referred by the convention to all unit 
in Canada for further consideration, and als¢ 
to all units of the Canadian Legion, wi 
recommendation that the principle containec 
therein should be approved. According t 
press reports, the proposed measure would 
require the compulsory payment of contri-— 
butions to an unemployment fund by 
ployers and workers, supplemented by co! 
tributions from the provincial and federa 
governments. The benefit provided wou 
at the rate of $6 per week for single p 
and $10 per week for married persons, 
rates after the first year to be raised - 
tively to $12 and $30. The bill proposes 
state insurance 10 cent stamps =—— o ) 
sale at all post offices. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during September 
was twelve, as compared with thirteen during 
the preceding month. The time loss for the 
month was less than during September, 1926, 
being 9,611 working days as compared with 
20,922 working days during the same month 
last year. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
0) gy 12 2,616. 9,611 
JTS (Cy ee 13 4,894 13,339 
Sept.-1926....5....... 14 2,347 20, 922 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
Mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
puces of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and. the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Nine disputes, involving 1,486 workpeople, 
were carried over from August, and three dis- 
putes commenced during September. Three 
of the strikes and lockouts commencing prior 
to September terminated during the month, 
and one of the strikes and lockouts com- 
-mencing during September also terminated 
during the month. At the end of September, 
therefore, there were on record eight strikes 
-and lockouts, as follows: bakers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toron- 
to, Ont.; men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q.; pulpwood cutters, Sudbury, 
Ont., and District; and sheet metal workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


_ The record does not include minor disputes’ 


‘such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
‘which information has been received indi- 
‘eating that employment conditions are no 
onger affected, although the unions or organi- 
zations concerned have not yet declared them 
terminated. Information is available as to 


two such disputes, namely, fur workers av 
Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 1926, and 
plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 
The dispute of cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., 
in existence, since March 24, 1925, and the 
dispute of men’s clothing factory workers in 
Montreal, P.Q., in existence since July 28, 
1926, are reported to have lapsed. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month, two were for increases in wages 
and one was against a decrease in piece rates. 
Of the four strikes and lockouts which ter- 
minated during the month two were in favour 
of the employers and two resulted in a com- 
promise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, New Aserpesen, N.S.—The 
miners in one of the collieries were involved 
in a cessation of work from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 6, owing to a demand of the drivers 
for extra pay for taking the horses to the 
stables. The miners decided to return to work 
pending negotiations between the executive of 
the union and the management. In negotia- 
tions which followed it was arranged that the 
stables would be placed nearer the working 
places. 


Bakers, Montreat, P.Q—Toward the end 
of September an agreement was reported be- 
tween some of the employers invo!ved in this 
dispute, providing for increases in wages sub- 
stantially as demanded. At the end of the 
month there were still on strike twenty-six of 
the seventy-three employees involved at the 
beginning. 


Men’s CiorHine Facrory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—A number of the strikers involved 
in this dispute secured work elsewhere, reduc- 
ing the number from forty-two at the begin- 
ning of the month to ten at the end. 


BLACKSMITHS, SAsKaToon, SAsK.—The num- 
ber of employees involved in this dispute in- 
creased during the month from four to nine, 
some who had secured work elsewhere being 
again unemployed. 


LatHers, Montreat, P.Q.—This dispute, be- 
ginning June 6, 1927, for an increase in wages, 
was reported as having lapsed during Sep- 
tember, none of the strikers demands being 
secured. 


ELectricaAL WorkKERS, VANcouver, B.C.—The 


cessation of work occurred on July 14, 1927, 
the employees demanding an increase in 


“wages to $9 per day and a five-day week, 40 


-_ 


3 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Number] Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a);Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to September, 1927. 


Mintine— 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— ‘ 
Coal miners, Aberdeen, N.S... 1, 250 3,750 |Commenced August 30, 1927, for change in working 
: conditions. Work resumed Sept. 6, 1927, 
negotiations following employees partially suce- - 
cessful. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— , 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 54 1,040 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies clothing factory work- i; 
ers, TorontojOnt.. a7a\ss «== 3 78 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforee- - 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- : 


ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 42 676 |Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piec 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. |. 
Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— i a 
*Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 3 78 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of em- 


ployees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
*Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon,] - ‘ 
Sashes. 31k Aas eres 9 234 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages 4 
; recognition of union. Unterminated. ee 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.. 80 1,560 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
*Dathers; Montreal HP.Qik Poe, BR. OP wo Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wag 
| Lapsed during September. In favour of eI 
’ ' ployers. 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, ' { 

BG. eects he eserves & hits 45 270 |Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in wages and. 
shorter hours. Terminated Sept. 8, 1927. Ing 

favour of employers. re 


_ (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1927. 


Locernc— 
___ Pulpwood cutters, Sudbury Dis- 
trict, Ont..... eae wales eine he eee 65 325 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1927, for increase in 1 


Unterminated. 


- Fissine anp TRApPING— 

Salmon fishermen, New West- iy 
minster, B.C., and district. ... 1,000 1,000 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1927, against decrease i D | 

of fish. Work resumed Sept. 22. Compromise 


_ Construcrion— 
Buildings and Structures— 
oe pot workers, Mont- > , : 
realy: PQs Tee Sa 65 600 |Commenced sept. 1, 1927, f increase ir 
Watorthinated: SaHE BOD aries 


__ *Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced i bar’ . os ie a 
_ on the strike benefit list of the union. n replaced but there are stili : pe a of at bed b a 


sia 
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hours. On September 8 the strikers returned 
to work on the same conditions as before the 
strike, namely $1 per hour and eight hours 


per day, forty-four hours per week. 


8 cents to 4 cents for pink salmon. 
arranged that the price would be 50 cents for 


SaLMon FisHERMEN, New WESTMINSTER, 


B.C., AND District.—A dispute was reported in . 


the press, involving salmon fishermen on the 
Fraser river in a cessation of work on Septem- 
ber 21, 1927. It was reported that the can- 
neries had reduced prices from 75 cents per 
fish for sockeye salmon to 40 cents, and from 
It was 


sockeye and 8 cents for pink salmon. 
PuLpwoop Cutters, Suppury, ONv., AND 

Disrrict——A number of pulpwood cutters de- 

manded an increase in the rate from $2.25 per 


cord to $2.50, which was refused by the em- 
ployers,* the men ceasing work and seeking 
work elsewhere. Some firms, however, were 
reported to have granted the increase. At the 
end of the month the dispute was still unter- 
minated. 


SHeer Mera, Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
A number of sheet metal workers in various 
shops ceased work when certain employers re- 
fused to sign agreements presented by the 
union similar to that signed by several other 
employers (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1927, 
p- 1003). One employer was involved from 
September 1 and five from September 21. By 
the end of September forty-three out of the 
sixty-five employees ‘on’ strike had secured 
work elsewhere. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1927, as an adden- 
dum to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 


the several countries for which such figures 


such countries the latest figures are not 


countries publish 
fig- 
in- 
for 
for 


were available. Many 
these statistics only once each year, the 
ures being issued in some cases after an 
terval of as much as two years, so that 


relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of new disputes reported dur- 


: ing August was 22, and 12 were still in pro- 


gress from the previous month, making a 


- total of 34 disputes in existence during the 


month, The number of workpeople involved 


(directly and indirectly) in all disputes in 
progress in the month was 19,000, and the 


|) @ 


time loss 169,000 working days. 
Of the 22 disputes beginning in the month, 


6 were against proposed reductions in wages, 


5 over other wages questions, 4 on questions 


respecting working arrangements and 7 on 
other questions. Settlements were made in 


the cases of 20 disputes, 6 in favour of work- 


ated. 


. 
4 


people, 6 in favour of employers and 8 ended 
in compromise, leaving 14 disputes untermin- 
~ The strike of 2,000 coal miners which be- 
gan in May, when the miners refused to work 


one shift on Saturday rather than two shifts 
on alternate Saturdays, the dispute involving 
stoppages of work on Saturdays only, had 
not been settled at the end of August. 

Another coale mining dispute, involving 
directly and indirectly, about 1,650 workpeople, 
began on August 26 against proposed reduc- 
tion in rates of wages and of piece-work 
rates. No settlement had been made at the 
end of the month. 

The general lockout of slipper operatives 
at Rossendale, which began July 20, was with- | 
drawn on September 7, and an agreement 
reached, establishing a conciliation board for 
the industry. 


Australia 


For the year 1926, the number of disputes 
reported was 360, involving 803 establish- 
ments and 113,034 workpeople, of whom 
80,768 were directly and 32,266 indirectly in- 
volved. The time loss for all disputes in 
progress was 1,310,261 working days, and the 
estimated loss in wages £1,415,813. 

- In the first quarter of 1927, the number 
of disputes reported was 110, involving 277 
establishments and 63,604 workpeople, of 
whom 44,992 were directly and 63,604 indi- 
rectly involved. The time loss for all dis- 
putes in progress was 792,645 working days, 
and the estimated loss in wages £810,071. - 

The railway service in the State of Queens- 
land was completely tied up for a week owing 
to an industrial dispute. A strike of sugar mill 
employees against the employment of European 
labour took place, and the cane cutters’ union 


induced the railway union to refuse to handle ~ j 
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freight to or from the mill involved. The 
railway system in Queensland is state owned, 
and on September 3, the Government dis- 
missed the entire staff of 18,000 railway 
workers and stated that it would re-employ 
only those who would obey the instructions 
of the Railway Commissioner. 
portation services were organized by the 
Government and were reported to be oper- 
ated successfully. A lange number of railway 
workers reported for work during the week, 
on the terms of the government. On Septem- 
ber 10 the dispute was declared at an end, 
and by September 12, normal service was 
resumed. The strike of sugar mill employees 
continued. 
South Africa 

In the year 1923 two disputes began, in- 
volving 50 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 740 working days with an esti- 
mated loss in wages of £960. 

In 1924, seven disputes began, involving 
1,856 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 10,129 working days, with an estimated 
loss in wages of £20,958. 

-In 1925 there were no disputes involving 
stoppages of work: 


United States 


The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in July was 62, of which 42 involved 
32,876 employees, making the average num- 
ber of employees per dispute 783. Of the 62 
disputes, 16 were in building trades, 16 in 
the clothing industry, 9 in coal mining and 
the others in various other industries. 

The strike of 2,000 labourers and hod car- 
riers in Rhode Island, who went out on June 
1, for an increase in wages, had not been 
settled at the end of July. 

A dispute regarding jurisdiction between 
the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ unions was 
the cause of a cessation of work by 6,000 
building trades workers in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, from: July 12 to July 25. 

About 6,000 teamsters and truckdrivers in 
New York City went out on strike on Sep- 
tember 7 for an increase of the average wage 
from $40 to $45 per week, with an 8-hour 
instead of a 9hour day. A settlement was 
reached granting the $5 increase-with a con- 
tinuance of the 9-hour day, and work was 
resumed September 12. ~ . 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—After 
two unsuccessful attempts to settle this dis- 
pute in Illinois by joint conferences, the third 
conference, convened on the suggestion of 
union officials, succeeded on October 1 in 
_ reaching an agreement by which work would 
be resumed at the same rates as prevailing 
before the stoppage. This agreement is to 


Motor trans- 


be in force until April 1, 1928. In the mean- 
time a joint commission of four, consisting 
of two operators and two union representa- 
tives was provided for, to make a study of 
the wage question, and their report was to 
be the basis of negotiations for a new agree- 
ment to come into force on April 1, 1928. In 
Indiana a similar agreement was reached on 
October 7. 

In the other states comprising the “Cen- 
tral Competitive Field,” namely, western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, no settlement was 
reached. Minor disturbances occurred both 
in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
new court injunctions were granted restrain- 
ing union members from interfering with 
the operation of the mines, and certain 
restrictions were placed on picketing, Pro- 
tected by these injunctions, open-shop opera-— 
tions continued and production was reported 
to have increased. In Indiana, it was report- 
ed at the middle of September that 55 per 
cent of the mines were in operation under 
the terms of the former agreement. 

In the Southwest field (Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas) an agree- 
ment was signed on October 6 by operators — 
and union representatives, providing that ~ 
work be resumed on practically the same 
scale as before the suspension of work. 

Belgium 

During July, 9 strikes began and 14 dis- 
putes were still in progress from the prev- 
ious month, making a total of 23 disputes 
in progress during the month. The number 
of workpeople involved was 10,039 and the 
time loss 180,288 working days. Of the 9 
disputes beginning in the month, 5 were over 
wages question. Sixteen disputes were ter- 
minated, 6 in favour of workpeqople, 6 by 
compromise and 4 in favour of employers. 


Germany 

During the first quarter of 1927, 83 strikes 
and 7 lockouts were terminated, involving 
1,012 establishments. The total number of 
workers affected was 132,727, of which 130,- 
952 were directly affected. The time loss for 
all workers involved in disputes was 1,038,- 
760 working days. Classified according to 
causes, 37,923 workers were involved in dis- 


putes concerning wages, 92,489 in disputes con- _ 


cerning hours, and 2,287 in disputes over other 
questions. Classified by results, 119,731 work-— 
ers were involved in disputes which ended 
in favour of workers, 9,130 in disputes which 
ended in compromise and 2,091 in disputes 
which ended in favour of employers. 


Netherlands 


During July, 22 disputes ieean involving 
967 workpeople. : oa 
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AGREEMENT CONCERNING CONCILIATION MACHINERY FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHOPMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AX agreement was signed on August 15, 
1927, between the British railway com- 
panies and the trade unions which include in 
their membership employees in the railway 
workshops, providing for the establishment 
of machinery for dealing with questions af- 
fecting wages, hours and conditions of service 
of male wages staff employed under shop con- 
ditions. The unions which are signatories to 
the agreement are the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Society of Coppersmiths, Braziers and 
Metal Workers, the National Union of Foun- 
dry Workers, the United Operative Plumbers 
and *Domestic Engineers’ Association, the 
Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated Machine, 
Engine and Iron Grinders and Glazers’ So- 
ciety, the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers, the Shipconstructors’ and 
Shipwrights’ Association and the Federation 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 
_ The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a shop committee in each shop where 
not less than 75 workpeople are employed, 
consisting of a number of representatives of 
the employees, and of representatives of the 
company not exceeding the number of em- 
ployees’ representatives. Provision is made 
for the grouping of shops for the same purpose 
where less than 75 workers are employed. At 
any works or depot where, in the same de- 
partment, there is more than one shop com- 
mittee, a works committee is to be set up. A 
third type of body, a line committee, is also 
to be established for each department, for 
the purpose of dealing with matters affecting 
detached bodies of workers in the same de- 
partment at centres where the number of 
employees is not large enough to enable a 
oP committee to be formed. 

__ Any employee, or group of employees, de- 
siring to raise a question within the scope of 
the scheme, may make representations in the 
first place to the foreman of the shop. If the 

nswer is not satisfactory reference is to be 
made to the shop committee, or if there is 
no such committee the question may be dis- 
cussed with the local management. Matters 
not settled by a shop committee may be re- 
ferred to the works committee or discussed 


between the district staff officer of the trade 


mion and the local management or referred 
the shop committee to the head of the 


department. At places where there is no 
shop committee the question may be referred 
to the line committee. If the employees in 
two or more shops desire to raise a general 
question the matter is referred to the local 
management, and failing satisfaction, to the 
works committee. Employees at different 
centres where there are no shop or works 
committees wishing to raise a question col- 
lectively are to refer in the first place to the 
head of the department, and failing satisfac- 
tion, to the line committee. Matters which 
are not settled by the works or line com- 
mittees may be discussed between the district 
staff officer of the union and the local man- 
agement, or between headquarter officials and 
the general manager of the company. If the 
trade unions wish to raise a question of a 
national character they are to take up the 
matter with the general managers, and a na- 
tional railway shopmen’s council is to be 
established to deal with such matters. Any 
questions which the company or companies 
may wish to raise are to be referred to the 
employees’ secretary of the appropriate com- 
mittee or of the national council. Provision 
is made for the expediting of cases referred 
to the new bodies, and also that, where the 
parties concerned desire to submit a question 
to arbitration, the reference is to be to the 
Industrial Court. No withdrawal of labour 
or unauthorized action is to be taken pending 
negotiations on the lines set out in the agree- 
ment. 


—————s 


The Engineering and Mining Journal (New 
York), discussing the “turnover” problem in 
its issue of September 10, made the following 
suggestion: “First in the course of investiga- 
ting an excessive turnover is to find out why 
the employees quit. The method of doing 
this is simple—ask them. The exit interview, 
as it has been called, is of much importance. 
Conducted by a third person it serves as a 
check upon the shift boss or foreman or who- 
ever has been the immediate superior of the 
employee who is throwing up his job. It may 
show that the man has not been assigned to 
the work for which he is best fitted. Tact and 
courtesy in most cases will bring out the real 
reason for the man’s dissatisfaction. Also, 
even though he persists in his intention to go 
elsewhere, he will have kinder feelings toward 
his late employer.” 
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ADOPTION OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Agreement Executed by Dominion Government With Provincial Govern- | 
ment Under The Old Age Pensions Act 


EFERENCE was made in the September 
issue of the Lasour GAzeTTe (pages 925- 
926) to a proclamation which was issued 
by the government of British Columbia on 
August 25 authorizing the provincial govern- 
ment to enter into an agreement with the gov- 
ernment of Canada pursuant to the Old Age 
Pensions Act of the Dominion Parliament 
(Statutes of 1927, Chapter 35), and pursuant 
also to a provincial statute respecting Old Age 
Pensions (Chapter 50 of the Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1926-27) for the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in British Colum- 
bia, the cost of such pensions to be divided 
equally between the Dominion Government 
and the provincial authorities. Reference was 
also made to an Order in Council which had 
been adopted by the government of British 
Columbia entrusting the administration of the 
proposed old age pensions system to the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

A federal Order in ‘Council was approved dur- 
ing the month of July entrusting the adminis- 
tration of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, to 
the Minister of Labour. The Honourable 
Peter Heenan, federal Minister of Labour, 
conferred with the provincial government of 
British Columbia during the month of August 
in regard to the inauguration of the proposed 
system of old age pensions there. On September 
28, shortly after the return of the Minister of 
Labour to Ottawa, an Order in Council was 
approved authorizing the Minister of Labour 
to enter into an agreement with the province 
of British Columbia for the inauguration of a 
system of old age pensions there under ihe 
terms and conditions which had been provided 
in the federal Act of Parliament of last ses- 
sion on this subject. The agreement with the 
government of British Columbia was accord- 
ingly signed by the Minister of Labour on the 
same day. It had previously been approved 
by the provincial authorities and signed on 
their behalf by Honourable A. M. Manson, 
the provincial Attorney General and Minister 
of Labour. British Columbia is, therefore, the 
first province in which the old age pension 
system, which was approved by the Dominion 
Parliament last session, will go into effect. 

The Dominion-provincial agreement in 
question provides that old age pensions wi!l 
be payable from September 1, 1927, It is 
provided in the Dominion-provincial agree- 
ment that,— 

(1) On, from and after the first day of Sep- 
_ tember, 1927, the Province agrees to pay to 
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each person who, upon application by ‘such per- 
son, is found by the pension authority to be 
entitled to receive a pension under the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Act, the sum of two 
hundred and forty dollars yearly, each of such 
payments to be subject to reduction as pro- 
vided by the Dominion Act, ard all of such 
payments, whether as to amount or otherwise, 
to be subject to and governed by the provisions 
of the Dominion Act. 


(2) The Province further agrees on its part 
to comply with all the provisions, stipulations, 
provisoes and conditions contained in the Do- 
minion Act. 

(3) The Dominion agrees to pay to the Proy- 
ince quarterly in accordance with and subject 
to the provisions of the said Dominion Act 
an amount equal to one-half of the net sum 
paid out during the preceding quarter by the 
Province, pursuant to the provisions of this 
agreement. 


Instructions to intending applicants for old 
age pensions in British Columbia have been | 
issued by the Old Age Pensions Department | 
of the provincial Workmen’s Compensation — 
Board, Vancouver, in the terms following :—— 


Under the Act an application may be sub- 
mitted by any person who is a British sub- — 
ject, or, being a widow, who is not a British 
subject. was such before her marriage has a 
tained the age of seventy years; has resided 
in Canada for the twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of proposed “commencement 
of pension; has resided in the province in which 
the application for pension is made for the ~ 
five years immediately preceding the said date; 
is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
is not in receipt of an income of as much ag 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) 
year; and has not made any voluntary assign- 
ment or trarsfer of property for the purpose of 
qualifying for a pension. 

It will be necessary for any applicant to 
prove his or her age and nationality. Useful — 
documents for that purpose are a certificate of 
birth, or certificate of baptism, certificate of — 
marriage showing age, certificate of service in) 
any of His “Majesty’s Forces, certificate of 
naturalization or entries in a family Bible or 
other genealogical record or memorandum of 
the family. Satisfactory proof of age and 
nationality should be filed with the application. 


Proof of residence in Canada for the period 
of twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of commencement of pension and proof of exact 
period of residence in this Province are es- 
sential in determining the eligibility of th 
amount of pension payable 
The proofs you propose to file coverirg this 
twenty year period of residence should accom- 
pany the application. State what other proofs 
you can secure as to the exact period of resi: 
dence in this Province and period in Canada 
An application for pension cannot be con- 
sidered until proofs of residence, age and na* 
tionality are produced. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Results of Study by Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commission 


THE report of the Pennsylvania Old Age 
Pension Commission, made public early 
this year, was noted in the Laspour Gazerts, 
March, 1927 (page 246). After an exhaustive 
study of pension plans in existence in the 
United States, the commissioners found that 
these plans were inadequate and insecure, and 
unanimously expressed the opinion that “a 
state system of old age pensions or insurance is 
by far superior, from every point of view, to 
any of the existing forms of aged relief.” The 
commission has lately published a summary, 
prepared by Mr. Abraham Epstein, research 
director, of the facts and figures revealed in 
the course of the inquiry. Some of the findings 
-are summarized in the following paragraphs. 
The United States Census of 1920 reported 
a population of approximately five million per- 
sons 65 years of age and over, and this figure 
was estimated to have increased by half a mil- 
lion in 1925. Of this number it is estimated 
that between 15 and 20 per cent are depend- 
ent upon private or public relief, while 20 
per cent in addition are dependent upon child- 
ren or relatives for their support. If the ratio 
of dependence that exists in Massachusetts 
were true for the entire country it would fol- 
low that about 1,800,000 persons 65 years of 
age or over are now dependent on others for 
their support in old age. 

The commission rejects the opinion that this 

widespread condition of dependence on others 
is the result of improvidence during the past 
working life of the aged. “All theories about 
thrifs and independence,” it is stated, “and all 
objections to paternalism notwithstanding, em- 
ployers of labour have found that, in practice, 
the average wages paid in most industrial 
establishments have proved insufficient to pro- 
vide for those periods of life when the wage 
earner is no longer able to participate actively 
in industry. Even when the worker succeeds 
in accumulating considerable savings he is 
‘frequently deprived of these through some cir- 
-eumstance over which he bas no control, and is 
left dependent in old age, despite his con- 
_scientious practice of thrift.’ Few wage- 
earners, it is pointed out, are able to con- 
tinue at work until the end of their days. 
“Moreover the employment of elderly persons 
in industry is becoming more difficult. The 
‘percentage of persons over 65 who were re- 
‘corded as gainfully employed has declined 
nearly 20 per cent in the course of the last 
erty’ years. 

Many employers have been impressed by 

‘the problem of old age, and have established 


private industrial pension systems for the 
benefit of their employees. The report de- 
scribes the most typical plans now in effect, 
and estimate their value as a means of solving 
the mational problem. The total number of 
persons in receipt of pensions from all in- 
dustrial concerns in-the United States does 
not exceed 100,000, this number being only 
5 or 6 per cent of all the needy aged persons. 
The average amount of the pension thus pro- 
vided is about $485 per year. About four- 
fifths of all the pension systems in exist- 
ence are in the public utilities and metal in- 
dustries group. Seventy-two per cent of all 
the concerns which notified the commission 
that they were operating old age pension 
systems employ over 1,000 workers each. That 
the pension systems are mainly confined to 
the large employing firms is evident from the 
fact that the bulk of wage earners in the 
country are still employed by comparatively 
small concerns, the census of 1920 showing 
that only six per cent of all industrial estab- 
lishments employ 101 workers or more. 

The report describes the various types of 
private pension systems now in existence. 
These types include (1) provision of lighter 
jobs and informal gratuities for old employ- 
ees; (2) formal discretionary plans, in which 
the employer retains full power in regard to 
the working and continuance of the plan; (8) 
formal limited contractual plans, in which the 
employer relinquishes the right to abandon 
the pension allowance where pensions have 
actually been granted; (4) contributory pen- 
sion plans; (5) single premium deferred annui- 
ties; (6) modified deferred annuity premiums; 
(7) employee-managed pension funds. 

Discussing these types of pension the report 
notes that in nearly al! the benefits pro- 
vided are precarious and insecure. “Hardly 
any pension fund now in force provides legal 
guarantee of the continued payment of pen- 
sions to all the employees in the service 
of the concern operating the fund. With 
their long service requirements, stringent char- 
acter provisions and disciplinary clauses, these 
funds can only apply to a small proportion of 
all the workers.” Extensive studies of labour 
turnover, conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics show that only 
3.4 per cent of male workers and 2.4 per 
cent of female workers remain with the same 
concern over 20 years. The deferred single 
premium plan (that is, the service annuity 
granted from year to year without long ser- 
vice requirements,- which becomes the pro- 
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perty of the employee whether he stays or 
leaves the concern), is obviously the most 
equitable of all the plans, but apparently 
American industry does not see its way to 
pay the heavy cost of this plan. 


In regard to the financial structure of the 
existing plans the report states that “one 
of the most important disclosures of this 
study is the lack of financial provision to 
meet the pension payments. With rare excep- 
‘tions, the concerns having pension plans have 
not set aside special funds to take care of the 
pensions as they fall due, but expect to meet 
these liabilities simply out of operating ex- 
penses. Almost none of the companies which 
established pension systems made scientific 
calculations in advance of the probable cost 
to themselves over a period of years of these 
pension systems. And in the case of the 
companies which are establishing new pension 
systems this habit of largely trusting to luck 
that future pension costs will be within their 
capacity to pay, is still being adhered to. The 
fallacies of this system have been repeatedly 
pointed out by actuaries and all those who 
have studied the problem. None of the 
American systems have yet reached, or have 
nearly approached the peak of costs, and it is 
simply on account of this fact, the experts 
declare, that most concerns have found it 
possible to continue operating their pension 
systems without finding the outlay involved a 
serious financial burden. 


“ Actuaries contend that it is difficult to 
make a mathematically reliable estimate of 
the probable liabilities which an industrial 
establishment undertakes when establishing 
a pension system without constant revision 
and checking. Insurance companies and in- 
dependent authorities criticize the whole prin- 
ciple of allowing private firms which are not 
subject to public regulation in this respect 
to engage in what amounts to the business of 
writing annuities.” 

In proof of the uncertainty of even the best 
contractual plans the report refers to the 
failure of the pension fund of Morris and 
Company. This well-known packing firm 
established a separate fund in 1909 on basis 
of contributions from employees and the com- 
pany. The workers’ contributions were at the 
rate of three per cent of their wages and were 
deducted from their pay, while the company 
contributed $25,000 a year, setting its maxi- 
mum liability at $500,000. When Armour and 
Company merged with Morris and Company, 
the liabilities of the Morris pension fund to its 
600 retired pensioners alone had grown to a 
sum over $7,000,000. Armour and Company 
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refused to assume this responsibility and the 
Morris and Company employees were left 
“high and dry.” The former employees took 
the case to the Circuit Court of the State of 
Illinois, which ruled that the pension plan, 
as actually drawn up, created no contractual 
liability on the part of Morris and Company. 


At one time it was believed that industry 
in the United States would gradually work 
out the problem of the aged workers and that 
the voluntary provision of private pensions 
would obviate the need for public pensions. 
These expectations have not been realized. “The 
earlier hopes that the introduction of a pen- 
sion plan would greatly lessen the labour turn~ 
over, increase the loyalty and stability of the 
service, etc., have, after a number of years 
of experience not been realized.” The re- 
port concludes as follows: 


“Perhaps the failure of a few more pension 
plans is necessary to awaken public opinion 
to the dangers inherent in the present condi- 
tion. But it would seem inescapable that 
some provision for the great mass of workers _ 
who are unable to qualify under the strict re- 
quirements of the private pension plans, can- 
not for long be delayed. Modern old age de- 
pendency ig a direct hazard of industry. The — 
principles underlying workmen’s compensation 
laws must also apply in the case of old age 
‘pensions. 


ce Fortunately, many employers of ia 
with pension plans of their own, are coming 
to recognize, as expressed by the president of 
one large concern, that sooner or later we 
must face the necessity of adopting a scientific 
system under state control. Whether this 
should take the form of a contributory or a 
non-contributory pension plan need not be 
discussed at this juncture. What does seem 
obvious and inevitable from this investigation 
is the immediate necessity of some program 
of state action.” 


The first conference between officials and 
men of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway Company, the largest railway in 
Great Britain, was held at London in Sep- 
tember. It concluded with resolutions declar- 
ing that the company’s policy of co-operation 


union policy, that other meetings will ye 
arranged, and that every possible assistance 
to the furtherance of the object of the move e- 
ment which is to restore the prosperity of the 
railroads and ensure a maximum of co-opera- 
tion between employees and owners. © 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD 


ISLAND AND YUKON 
New Brunswick 


D URING the last session of the New Bruns- 

wick Legislature, which opened on 
March 10 and closed on April 21, 1927, several 
measures of interest to labour were enacted. 


The Mechanics and Wage Earners’ Lien Act 
consolidates and considerably amends the law 
of the province on this subject, bringing it 
more into harmony with the laws in force in 
other provinces. Municipal corporations and 
railways are expressly included in the list of 
organizations whose property is subject to 
lien. The percentage to be retained by the 
owner is twenty per cent of the contract price, 
unless the price exceeds $15,000, when the per- 
centage retained is fifteen per cent. A work- 
man, labourer, servant, mechanic or other per- 
son employed in manual labour may not, un- 
less his wages exceed $10 per day, waive his 
right to benefit under the Act. The lien of a 
mechanic or labourer for wages has, to the 
extent of thirty days’ wages, priority over all 
other liens, derived through the same con- 
tractor or sub-contractor, on the percentage 
to which contractor or sub-contractor is en- 
titled, all such mechanics and labourers rank- 
ing equally. A wage earner may enforce a 
lien in respect of an uncompleted contract and 
may serve notice of motion on the proper 
parties returnable in four days. If the con- 
tract is not completed when the lien is 
claimed by the wage-earner, the percentage is 
calculated on the value of the work done or 
materials furnished by his employer. A con- 
tractor or sub-contractor who makes default 
in completing his contract may not, as against 
a wage-earner claiming a lien, apply the per- 

centage to the completion of the contract or 

the satisfaction of a claim or for any other 
purpose. Every device by an owner, con- 
tractor or sub-contractor to defeat the prior- 
ity given to a wage-earner for his wages, and 
every payment made for the purpose of de- 
feating or impairing a lien, are declared by 
the Act to be null and void. 


A claim for lien for wages may be registered 
‘at any time during the performance of the 
work or within thirty days after its comple- 
tion. A lien for which a claim has been 
registered expires ninety days after the 
completion of the work or service or the 
placing of the materials or the expiry of the 
period of credit whichever date is latest, un- 
less an action is commenced to realize the 
claim and a certificate thereof is registered. 


a ets hemes 
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TERRITORY IN 1927 


A lienholder may, at any time, make a de- 
mand in writing for information regarding the 
terms of the contract, the state of the ac- 
counts or the terms of a mortgage. 

The sections dealing with actions to realize 
claims give the judge wide powers to ensure 
the equitable treatment of all parties con- 
cerned. The form of a judgment may be 
varied by the judge in order to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the case, so as to afford any 
party to the proceedings any right or remedy 
to which he may be entitled. All cases are 
appealable except those in which the aggre- 
gate amount of the claims of the plaintiff and 
all other persons do not exceed $100. In the 
latter case, however, the judge who tried the 
action may, upon application within fourteen 
days after judgment, grant a new trial. 

The Mining Act as revised and amended 
contains the same provisions as the old law 
with regard to grants of land to coal miners 
for the erection of dwelling houses. These 
provisions were enacted in 1907. 

An amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act extends the time during which vocational 
committees may be reimbursed for expendi- 
tures on buildings or parts of buildings to 
June 30, 1927. 


Prince Edward Island 


The General Assembly of Prince Edward 
Island, which was opened on March 15 and 
closed on April 12, 1927, passed a new Public 
Health Act containing several provisions of 
labour interest which were not included in the 
Act of 1908. A “house” is defined to include 
a factory, which is thus subject to inspection 
and regulation under the Act. The Provincial 
Board of Health (which is the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council) is charged with the duty 
of inquiring into the causes of varying rates 
of mortality and the effects of localities, em- 
ployments, conditions, habits and other cir- 
cumstances upon the health of the people. 
Regulations may be made governing various 
matters, among which is included the licensing 


_of plumbers. No person may establish, con- 


duct or maintain a camp or boarding house 
for the accommodation of his employees with- 
out a written permit from a local medical 
officer of the district in which such camp 
or boarding house is to be established, stating 
that the sanitary conditions of the house or 
camp are satisfactory. This permit may be 
revoked at any time by the medical health 
officer if he considers the sanitary conditions 
are unsatisfactory or that any occupant not 
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immune to vaccination against smallpox has 
not been successfully vaccinated within five 
years. 


Yukon Territory 


The Yukon Council at its recent session 
passed an Ordinance Respecting Old Age Pen- 


NEW YORK STATE LABOUR LAWS OF 1927 


| beies State of New York Department of 
Labour has published a special bulletin 
(No. 151) giving the text of the labour laws 
enacted in 1927, together with the text of 
the federal Longshoremen’s and Harbour 
Workers’ Compensation Act, efiective July 1, 
1927 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1927, page 397). 
The latter act was modelled upon the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation law, and is 
in some respects more liberal in its terms. 
It affects a large number of employees on 
the waterfronts in New York City, Buffalo 
and elsewhere, covering injuries to workmen 
employed on navigable waters, including 
rivers, canals and drydocks. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The main group 
of state laws enacted this year was that of 
workmen’s compensation. Consideration of 
this subject is the main function of the State 
Industrial Board, a body to be composed 
henceforth of five instead of three members, 
two each representing the employers and 
workmen, and one being an attorney. The maxi- 
mum weekly compensation for total disability 
was increased from $20 to $25. For temporary 
disability the maximum was raised from $3,- 
500 to $5,000 for total, and $4.000 for partial 
disability. Sixty weeks’ compensation was 
granted for loss of hearing of one ear, the 
loss of hearing of both ears only having been 
compensated previously. The Board may 
now reclassify a disability within a year after 
the accident that has caused it, upon proof 
of error, injustice, or change in condition. 
Uninsured employers are made liable for pay- 
ment of $500 to the special fund for the com- 
pensation of employees totally and perman- 
ently disabled by accidents occurring at sep- 


arate times and by unrelated causes, and in 


case of death for the payment of $1,000 to 
the Commissioner of Taxation and Finance. 
Compensation was provided~for volunteer 
foremen, a class hitherto held to be exempt. 


Hours of Labour—In regard to the 8-hour 
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_ law provision was made for investigations, 
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sions which empowered the Gold Commis- 
sioner to negotiate and make an agreement 
with the Federal Government for the purpose 
of putting into effect in the territory or other- 
wise obtaining the advantages of any Act re- 
specting old age pensions, which has been 
passed or may be passed by the Parliament of 
Canada. 


} 


| 
under judicial procedure, of hours of labour 
under public work contracts. Penalties for 
wilful violation consist of fine, imprisonment 

and forfeiture of contract. For women and 
female minors the working week was limited 
to 48 hours daily, except that 78 hours of 
overtime is permitted in the course of the 
calendar year. The hours per day may be 
adjusted to permit one short working day 
each week. These new hour limits supersede 
the 9-hour day and 54 hour week that have 
prevailed in factories since 1912 and in shops 
since 1913-14. Prior to those dates the state 
had a 10-hour day dating for factories from 
1886, and for shops from 1896. 


i 


: 
| 


Fair Wages on Public Works—Provis on 
was made that wages on public works 
not be less than the rate prevailing in 
locality where such work is carried on. Em- 
ployees may take action to recover the differ- 
ence between the actual payment and the 
determined rate. In addition the employe 
refusing to pay such rate is subject to fine, 
imprisonment and forfeiture cf contract. * ‘ 
legislation follows a decision of the Uni 
States Supreme Court enjoining crimi 
prosecution under the similar law of fe) 
homa on the ground that the terms 
rate” and “locality ” were too indefi 
amending act defines “locality ” as th 
city, village or other civil division wh 
work is being done, and “ prevailing rate ’ 
as the rate in said locality for a ma. 
or forty per cent plurality of workmen, la 
ourers or mechanics in the same 
occupation. * 


Mrs. Adam Shortt resigned during Sept 
ber from the Ontario Mothers’ Commi 
of which she was vice-chairman. 


agpasttaliaent in 1920, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINIMUM WAGE BOARD OF 
ONTARIO FOR 1926 


‘THE sixth annual report of the Minimum 

Wage Board of Ontario, recently pub- 
lished, in detailing the work for the past year, 
emphasizes the faci that it has “enjoyed the 
favourable co-operation of both the employ- 
ers and the employees of the province.” Since 
the first conference with a group of employers, 
the Board has been in constant touch with 
them and their successors, and at the present 
time, in the words of the report, “they regard 
us as their friends.” According to the report, 
the cordial relationship with the employers 
has resulted as follows: 


_ They tell us that their industry, as a whole, 
is in a sounder state, with increased produc- 
tion from the workers and a higher efficiency 
in management, and they generously give us 
credit for having helped them to reach this 
happy condition. 

All of the forty-three orders we have issued 
have been framed in a similar fashion, in col- 
Jaboration with representative employers, and 
their effect upon the several industries has 
been likewise beneficial. The better employer 
has been protected against his unsocial rival. 
The bewildering variety of wage rates has been 
brought to some degree of semblance and con- 
formity. Some employers, whose aim had 
simply been to reduce wage-cost, have learned 
the wiser plan of assessing wage cost as against 
production cost. Best of all, those workers 
whose wages had been below the line of decent 
support have been lifted into independence. 


Dealing with the relationships of the Board 
with the employees and organized labour, the 
Teport continues: 


The workers whom we exist to protect are 
almost entirely without organization or any 
means of framing and expressing their opinions 
as a class. This has made it difficult for us 
to consult them, and every conference held 
respecting any trade presents the problem of 
selecting .and gathering representative em- 
ployees. They are numerous, widely scattered, 
unknown to each other, and comparatively 
helpless in the midst of the turmoil and _haste 
of the industrial arena they have entered. Yet 
after six years they and we have come to know 
ach other, and the readiness with which they 
turn to us when in trouble is the best evidence 
protect that they have accepted us as their 


protectors. 
- Organized labour, while largely male in mem- 

rship, is yet keenly alive to the interests of 
women who work. We have to acknowledge 
much assistance from trade unions. There are 
some trades where the men are organized but 
not. the women, and other trades partially or- 
ganized without reference to sex lines. We 
ave always asked the help of whatever organ- 
jzation exists. It has been freely given, afford- 
= us an intimate and sympathetic knowledge 

= the problems involved. Moreover, in the 
mnforcement of our orders, we are much helped 
vy labour councils and public-spirited members 
unions. — ; : 


. 


The Board determines the minimum wage 
levels by studying the cost of living in the 
workers’ place of residence. The cost of living 
budget of an average working woman at 
Toronto is first estimated as a basis for these 
calculations, the budgets of workers in other 
localities being adjusted in proportion to a 
recognized variation in the cost of living as 
between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for To- 
ronto as revised to October, 1926, allows $364 
per year or $7 per week for board and lodging; 
$124.65 per year for clothing; $162 for sun- 
dries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, car 
fare, amusement, church, etc.), making a total 
of $650.40 for the year. The weekly budget 
for Toronto is therefore as follows: Board 
and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.39; sundries, 


. $3.11, making a total of $12.50 per week. The 


figure thus arrived at is taken as the mini- 
mum wage required to provide a female 
worker at Toronto with the necessities of 
living. 

The Board has-been gathering information 
during the past five years regarding the em- 
ployment of married women in Ontario, and 
this section of its report is as follows: 


There are in Ontario (census of 1921) 1,451,- 
772 females, or about 49.5 per cent of the total 
population. Of these about one half are of the 
working age (between fifteen and fifty). Of 
these again, perhaps 140,000 are gainfully em- 
ployed, and about 100,000 are under the orders 
of the Board. Nearly 80 per cent of the women 
who have reached the age of twenty have been 
married, for we are one of the most married 
communities in the world. 

In the five years for which we have figures 
it is impossible to discern either increase or 
decrease in the proportion of married women 
working for wages. There can be no doubt, 
however, that women do not now always quit 
their jobs when they get married. This is a fact 
of great moment as all will recognize. With- 
out giving details, our information shows that 
married women at work are more likely to be 
found in the larger cities than in the smaller 
cities and towns. They are most prominent in 
hotels, restaurants and laundries, making up 
about one third of the female working force 
in these employments. They are present in all 
the other trades, and on the whole make up 
from ten to twenty per cent of the female 
workers. 


In regard to administration, the procedure 
followed is outlined. The Board gathers each 
year from all firms in the factory trades, and 
from a considerable number in other trades, 
particularized wage sheets as to their female 
employees. From these returns statistical tables 
are compiled, and these enable the Board to 


= 
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discover whether or not its orders are being the employer—none too efficient himself and 
obeyed. Each shect is analyzed and, where none too prosperous in his business—who 
any deviations appear, the firm is interro- would save himself by reckless wage-cutting. 
gated. Sometimes the deviations are €X- Others again are newcomers to Ontario, and 
Bese ETS Some tines’ Soe ee ee tat have not learned to appreciate the wholesome 
advertencies on the part of foremen or ac- af ‘ a 
countants and are et once set right. In re- standards of living” which have made this 
spect to deviations, the report observes that province one where it is desirable to live and 
as a rule such oversights are corrected as do business. Thus we have some cases which 
soon as pointed out. “Another type is of involve considerable negotiations.” 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO 


Female 
Employees 


Over 18 | Under 18 


Average 
Weekly Wage 


Over 18 ) Under 18 


Laundries, dye-works, etc. (Toronto)..............- 


Laundries, dye-works, etc. (other cities over 30,000) 32 462 435 
J.aundries, dye-works, etc. (rest of province)......-. 38 407 358 
Confectionery, etc. (Toronto)............-..eeeeeee 84 2,530 2,132 
Confectionery, etc. (other cities over 30,000)........ 65 813 112 


Confectionery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000).......-... 
Confectionery, etc. (rest of province)........-----+- 
Retail stores (Toronto).............0++---seeeeeees 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000)............-- 
Retail stores cities 5,000 to 30,000)...........-.+.+- 
Retail stores (rest of province)..........-.--2-0+++- 
Departmental stores, having more than 150 em- 


plovees; Toronto, intsean eek tte ear at 2 3,020 410 
Textile factories (Toronto)...............- 35 2,069 213 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000). 23 3,417 685 
Textile factories (cities 5,000 to 30,000) 63 3,592 1, 026 
Textile factories (rest of province).. 61 2,026 437 
Needle trades (Toronto)...........++- 324 7,615 538 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000 aie 73 891 42 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)......-.......- 58 1,432 174 
Needle trades (rest of province)..........+0++++00+: 19 210 58 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (Toronto)........... 68 577 116 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (other cities over 27 3 di 

dre oot aa sleja aie’ s's wie trepeia Oe alata ne 'aie oleae ikinre aie) @ é 
12 108 10 
15 177 14 
33 570 lll 
Heit bese scar haar SHAS 27 ae Be 9 181 25 
D000) rea eaeees ESET Bee 93 434 104 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (rest of pro- 
TV DUG) is x aho's o0c4,5'4 3108,5 dain aate re emmtnG eeie a eaiae b 19 414 126 
16 449 |. 42 
8 415 32 
7 286 36 
1 DTS ee ee 
5 213 6 
5 285 23 
1 D  Msreteteie tye « 
2 33 
6 415 19 
2 OM er ay aaa 
8 402 115 
3 200 55 
20 141 18 
6 14 3 
5 51 10 
1 oy oP CSR 
162 2,197 317 
64 582 60 
59 509 70 
5 231 19 
188 1,925 24 
95 1,020 169 
54 701 78 
72 924 1 
56 830 142 
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The Board has collected during the year 
arrears of wages due a number of female 
workers. Twenty-nine firms have made such 
payments to ninety-five workers. The total 
sum collected was $4,899.31. In no case was 
it necessary to prosecute. 

During the year covered by the report two 
orders were issued. One of these covers the 
custom millinery trade in the city of Toronto, 


and is known as Order 41. The other covers 
hair-dressing and similar establishments in the 
same city and is listed as Order 42, 

The tables in the report give particulars of 
wages, hours, and the numbers employed in 
each of the indusiries covered by Minimum 
Wage Orders. The table on. page 1056 gives 
some particulars concerning each industry for 
the year 1926. 


“A PRACTICAL PHASE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ” 


Recent issue of Canadian Finance in 

commenting on the fact that “ sugges- 
tions have. been made that insurance com- 
panies add unemployment to their list of 
risks,” quoted Mr. Haley Fiske, President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, as 
being in favour of insuring against unemploy- 
ment and at the same time pointing out that 
special legislation would be required in both 
Canada and the United States before any of 
the great companies could undertake it as a 
private venture. 

In connection with this endorsation of un- 
employment insurance in insurance circles, it 
may. be of interest to recall that in an intey- 
view published in the New York Evening 
World on December 7, 1925, Mr. Fiske stated 
that the Company “is willing to experiment 
with unemployment imsurance........and it 
already has formulated rough plans on which 
to work, once the Legislature has given us 
the requisite laws.” 

These “rough plans” of which Mr. Fiske 
spoke are outlined in a pamphlet entitled 
“A Practical Phase of Unemployment Insur- 
ance” by Reinhard A. Hohaus, assistant actu- 
ary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the pamphlet being an enlargment of 
remarks made at the Round Table on “ Un- 
employment Insurance” at a joint meeting of 
‘the American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation and the American Economic. Associa- 
tion in December 1925. 

At the commencement of his treatise Mr. 
Hohaus stated as follows: 


» It will be assumed that the question of the 
advisability of this type of insurance has been 
settled and that insurance companies are per- 
mitted to offer protection against unemploy- 
ment. It will be further assumed that the 
coverage will be offered on a basis similar to 
that of group life insurance that is, a contract 
made with the employer covering all of his 
employees, or a class thereof determined by 


Bedi fiops. pertaining to employment. 
Dealing with one of the chief objections 
against unemployment insurance—that of the 
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possibility of malingering—the report con- 
tinues :— 


One of the first objections always raised 
against unemployment insurance is that there 
would be a great amount of malingering be- 
cause it is “a voluntary act.’ If this be true 
it is a very powerful objection. However, the 
claim that “malingering will occur as it is a 
voluntary act” can be raised against almost 
every kind of insurance. A voluntary act on 
the part of the insured can cause the occur- 
rence of the contingency insured against in 
life, health, fire, surety, property, and other 
kinds of insurance. Rain insurance is a rare 
exception where the insured is powerless to do 
so. To prevent the occurrence of such volun- 
tary acts is the function of underwriting and 
a purpose of the contract. 

It is an axiom of health insurance that the 
benefit payable should be less than the income™ 
received by the insured while actively at work. 
Obviously the reason is to reduce malingering 
so that the ‘insured will not be able to remain 
disabled without suffering financial loss. Like- 
wise any unemployment insurance benefit should 
be less than the wages received while actively 
at work, and the maximum benefit would be 
limited to a percentage of salary—say 66.2-3 
per cent—with a further maximum as to the 
amount in dollars and cents. Both the per- 
centage and the maximum amount might vary 
according to the type of industry and employ- 
ment involved. A weakness of the present 
British plan is that the weekly benefit is a 
flat amount for everybody, so that for some 
the benefit may be larger than the wages re- 
ceived at active work. é 


Touching further on this phase of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Hohaus advocates a short waiting 
period before the payments of benefits, and 
suggests the incorporation of the following 
feature in any scheme of unemployment in- 
surance :— 

As a matter of expediency and saving of ex- 
pense in administration, a waiting period would 
be satisfactory as that would eliminate a great 
amount of the short duration unemployment 
for which the expense and trouble of paying 
claims would be very great. It might be sug- 
gested that the benefit be made retroactive 
after six days of unemployment. However, 
until sufficient experience is obtained, it would 
be wise to disregard the retroactive feature. 
An insured who has been unemployed for four 
or five days might be tempted to remain unem- 
ployed for another day or two in order to be 
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entitled to benefit. It is probable that prac- 
tical experience will furnish a satisfactory 
method of protection against abuse of this 
nature and allow the benefits to be retroactive. 

Meeting this situation from another angle, 
Mr. Hohaus points out that if desired by the 
employer, proportional benefits would be pay- 
able for part-time employment, and the wait- 
ing period would be an amount of partial un- 
employment equivalent to six days of com- 
plete unemployment. A standard working 
day—for example 8 hours—would be agreed 
upon, and that standard would determine the 
amount of unemployment. 


Referring to the conditions governing pay- 
ment of benefits, the report outlines these as 
follows :— 


The amount of benefit would be a function 
of all or some of the following: salary, years 
of service, incidence and duration of employ- 
ment, and would be determined by a formula 
which would preclude individual selection. Any 
scheme of benefit which varies according to 
the marital status, the number of children, or 
other such provisions would probably be 
avoided. 

No employee would become eligible for cov- 
erage until he had completed a certain period 
of service—one year, for example. Obviously 
the purpose is to eliminate “drifters, floaters, 
casuals, ete.,” from the benefits and, therefore, 
from the cost. Moreover, the average em- 
ployee who remains in service generally proves 
more satisfactory to the employer not only 
mechanically but probably morally, so that a 
probationary period may be expected to have 
some effect as an qutomatie selection of risks. 


Co-operation on the part of the employer 
- is considered as essential to the success of un- 
employment insurance. On this factor in the 
problem Mr. Hohaus says:— 


Probably the most important factor in the 
underwriting of this type of insurance is the 
co-operation of the employer. If he gives the 
insurance company active and sincere co-opera- 
_ tion, the insurance should be a success. If his 
co-operation is only passive and half-hearted, 
the insurance may quite easily prove a failure. 
In order to encourage full co-operation, the 
insurer would require that the employer pay 
all or a substantial share of the cost of the 
insurance, so that he will have a considerable 
financial “stake” in the success of the plan. 
This “stake” is especially emphasized as part 
of the cost may be returned to him through 
ee, if his claim experience be satisfac- 
ory. 
_ The co-operation of the employer is very 

essential in devising a procedure for paying 
_ claims. The British requirement is that 
_ claimant for benefits must be capable of, and 
available for, work, but unable to obtain suit- 
able employment. As this requirement puts the 
burden of proof upon the individual, an elab- 
orate organization with employment exchanges, 
various judicial bodies, ete., has been developed 
in England, and it is quite likely that if the 
Insurance company had the same requirement 
a similar organization would have to be de- 
veloped. It is always advisable to have a claim 
dependent as much as possible upon fact, and 
as little as possible upon opinion. “ Suitable” 
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is, of course, a matter of opinion and hence 
causes much disagreement. 

The primary requirement of the insurance 
Siuipady would be that the benefit be based 
upon unemployment caused by the inability of 
the employer to provide employment. This is 
a matter of fact—either the employer can pro- 
vide work or he cannot—and so there is not the 
field for disagreement as in the English require- 
ment. f course, this inability would be lim- 
ited to trade depression, and will specifically 
exclude unemployment caused by trade disputes, 
misconduct, voluntary separation, disability, ete. 
The claimant would also be excluded from 
benefit while he is an inmate of any institution 
because of ill-health or action of law, or is 
a resident, whether temporarily or perman- 
ently, outside the United States. 


The underlying thought of such requirement 
is that if the previous employer cannot give 
the employee work, it is not likely that any 
other employer can give him suitable employ- 
ment and he should not be discouraged in 
taking temporary work at something else— 
such as snow shovelling. 

As a basis for the calculations of premiums, 
the three elements which should determine 
the scale of premiums are given as:— 


1. The rate of unemployment for which — 
benefits are payable. 

2. The rate of interest. 

3. Expense of administration. 


Commenting on the first of these factors, 
Mr. Hohaus considered that it is affected by 
three separate influences—cyclic, seasonal and 
age. The cyclic influence is ascribed to varia- 
tions occurring at the different stages of the 
business cycle, the rate of unemployment be-— 
ing low in times of prosperity, and high in a — 
period of depression. As regards the seasonal 
influence, the building and clothing industries 
are classed as being considerably affected by 
it. While the available material indicates that 
the rate of unemployment increases with age, 
it is pointed out that “there is a strong possi- 
bility that the increase stops temporarily 
about age 30 or 35 and that the rate decreases 
for about ten years, at which time it increases 
again. Mr. Hohaus considers that while all 
these influences should be carefully measured 
and used in the premium calculations, the 
material by which they can be accurately 
measured does not exist, and that the problem — 
resolves itself into a search for available data. 

Developing his tentative plan, Mr. Hohaus 
states that as the rates of unemployment 
vary widely by industry, the premiums. 
charged should reflect this variation, and that 
each industry should pay a premium commen-_ 
surate with the risk in that industry. The — 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company be-_ 
lieves that it is “highly advisable to have the 
scale of premiums vary by industry and would 
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Dealing with the expense of administration, 
Mr. Hohaus observes that “in view of the 
comparatively large premiums which would 
have to be charged, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the business can be administered, 
after the pioneer work has been completed, 
by an insurance company for a cost of not 
more than 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 
income.” 

The ultimate purpose of the plan is thus 
defined :— 

The purpose of the insurance should be 
more than the payment of an indemnity when 
a contingency occurs; it should also try to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the contingency. There- 
fore, the insurance plan should be one that will 
induce the employer to reduce unemployment— 
especially seasonal. Probably the best induce- 
ment is to make it to the direct financial ad- 


vantage of the employer to do so. Consequently 
the cost of the insurance will be subject to a 
reduction—either in the form of dividends or 
reduced premium—and the amount of reduc- 
tion will be determined primarily by the em- 
ployer’s own experience. It is felt that this 
method, which in other branches of insurance 
is known as experience rating, should have the 
desired effect as it has had in other branches 
of insurance, S 


In conclusion, the faith of the company in 
the feasibility of unemployment insurance is 
stated as follows:— 


At least one insurance company feels that 
the problems of writing unemployment insur- 
ance are not insurmountable, and it is optimis- 
tic about the practicability of this type of in- 
surance. As soon as the insurance laws are 
amended so that it may offer this type of 
coverage, it will do so. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


FTDR a considerable amount of prepara- 

' tory work extending as far back as 1919, 
a bill dealing with compulsory unemployment 
insurance has passed the last stages of parlia- 
mentary procedure in Germany and has be- 
come law by the decision of the Reichstag. 
The act, which came into force on October 1, 
sets up a system of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, closely co-ordinated with the 
work of the public employment exchanges, 
and covering more than 16,000,000 workers. 
The system is founded on the basis of 
financial contributions from the employers 
and the insured persons,. supplemented in 
emergency periods by grants from the authori- 
ties. The original draft of the Act entrusted 
the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance to district unemployment funds, attached 
and subordinated to the provincial employ- 
ment exchanges, but the solution finally 
adopted was not on the lines of decentraliza- 
tion, but of concentration. 


Central Insurance Institute—A new cen- 
tral autonomous administration of insurance 
is set up by this act, a kind of federai 
employment exchange and unemployment. in- 
surance institute with a legal personality, 
which also controls vocational guidance and 
the placing of apprentices. To this federal 
institute are also attached the existing public 
employment exchanges, which constitute, ac- 
cording to their importance, provincial adminis- 
trative organizations. Each municipality must 
e served by an employment exchange. 


4 Joint Basis of System —In all their degrees 
he yarious administrative organizations, which 
ire appointed for five years, are constituted 
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on a joint basis, including an equal number of 
the representatives of the government, the 
employers and the workers. One at least of 
the latter must represent the interests of 
the employees. In the administrative coun- — 
cils of the municipal offices, each of the three 
groups must include at least five representa- 
tives. The number must be seven in the 
councils of the provincial offices and ten on 
the council of the central institute. The Act 
provides for the participation of women’ in 
all councils. 


Technical Sections and Conciliation Coun- 
cil§j—The employment exchanges must be 
subdivided into technical sections for various 
occupations according to requirements. Means 
are provided for the settling of disputes. It 
will be the duty of the central institute and 
its various organs to supervise the work of 
private employment exchaages, both fee- 
charging and other. Fee-charging employment 
agencies will be prohibited from January 1, 
1931, but those whose license dates as far 
back as June 2, 1910, will, when they are 
abolished, receive an indemnity to be de- 
termined by a special Act. Even before Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, the Minister of Labour may abol- 
ish fee-charging agencies for certain occupa- 
tions. Fee-charging vocational guidance is pro- 
hibited. 

Scope and Benefits of the System—The 
benefits of the unemployment — insurance 
system are cash benefits, sickness relief for the 
unemployed, and preventive measures con- 
nected with the campaign against unemploy- 
ment 
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Scope-—The scope of the unemployment in- 
surance system coincides with that of sickness 
insurance including the special insurance sy- 
stem for employees, and thus extends to more 
than 16,000,000 workers. The categories of 
workers excluded are almost the same as those 
at present excluded, and include among others, 
the following: 

(1) Workers 
who: 

(a) possess or work a certain area of land 
which allows them to supply the essential 
requirements of their family; or 

(6) are employed under a written labour 
agreement with a minimum duration of 
one year, or involving for the employer 
the obligation of giving three months’ notice 
before dismissal, save in the event of bad 
conduct. (This written agreement must 
be produced at the moment of the request 
for exemption); or : 

(c) are boarded and lodged by their em- 
ployer, and in his household; ’ 

(2) Fishermen employed in coastal fishing, 
or those remunerated on a share basis; 

(3) Apprentices with a written contract of 
apprenticeship of at least two years’ duration 
(the exemption lapses six months before the 
expiry of the contract). 

Similarly, manual workers whose annual in- 
come exceeds 3,600 marks, and employees 
whose earnings exceed 6,000 marks per year, 
are excluded from the compulsory insurance 
system. On the other hand, domestic ser- 
vants, who have hitherto been excluded, are 
now insured under the new act, as also are sea- 
men, who were previously under a special sys- 

‘tem. The law also allows an employer who has 

himself set up a system of unemployment 
insurance for his workers. providing insured 
persons an allowance higher than that fixed in 
the act, to demand for his workers exemption 
from the general system. 


in agriculture and forestry 


Conditions of Grant of Allowance—The. 


cond:tions required of the unemployed person 
before the grant to him of the unemployment 
allowance are, that he should be both capable 
and desirous of working. The criterion of 
capacity to work is the fact that the worker 
can, by work corresponding to his occupa- 
tional knowledge and physical strength earn, 
at least one-third of what workers, sound in 
mind and body, can earn in the exercise of the 
same occupation in the same district. Refusal 
to work on the part of an unemployed person 
is justified only when he is not paid at the 
usual wage rate, or when the work offered 
- him does not correspond to his previous train- 
ing or his physical capacity, or when the post 
in question is vacant as the result of a strike 
or a lock-out, or finally, when the post offered 
is such as to endanger the physical or moral 
health of the worker or to prevent him from 
supplying adequately the needs of his family. 
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After receiving unemployment allowance for 
nine weeks, an unemployed person may no 
longer refuse work for the sole reason that it 
does not correspond to his occupational train- 
ing. 

For workers under 21 years of age, and for 
workers of all ages who are in receipt of the 
emergency allowance, the grant of the allow- 
ance may be made conditional on the per- 
formance of some work whicl: is in the public ~ 
interest, and which corresponds to the age and 
state of health of the person concerned and 
constitutes no obstacle to his re-engagement 
in normal employment. If, without good rea- 
son, an unemployed person refuses to undergo 
a re-education or vocational guidance course 
calculated to restore him to employment, he 
is deprived of his allowance for the four weeks 
following his refusal. The same is the case 
with the worker who has lost his employment 
through his own fault. 


Strikes and Lock-outs—Workers whose un- 
employment is the result of a strike or lock- 
out on German territory lose their right to the 
allowance for the duration of the dispute. 
Nevertheless, when the unemployment is the 
indirect result only of the dispute, and in 
particular when the dispute arises outside the 
undertaking in which the unemployed person 
concerned was occupied, or outside the occupa- 
tion to which he belongs, or away from his 
place of residence, the allowance may be 
granted if, in the view of the authorities, the 
withholding of it would be an undue hardship. 


Duration of Allowance—In order to be en-. 
titled to the allowance, the unemployed per- 
son must have been insured for 26 weeks dur- 
ing the year preceding his application. The 
maximum duration of the allowance is, in 
principle, 26 weeks per period of twelve 
months. The right to the allowance is, in prin- 
ciple, only renewed when a further stage of 
26 weeks has been completed. In exceptional 
the administrative council of the 
central institute may prolong the duration of 
the allowance to 39 weeks, limiting this, if 
necessary, to certain distriets or to certain 
occupations. In periods of acute and pro- 
longed unemployment, the Minister of Labour 
may, on the advice of the authorities con- 
cerned, institute a special system of allowance 
known as the emergency allowance. This ex- 
ceptional allowance, which is in addition t 
the normal period, applies only to unemployed. 
persons in distress. Generally speaking, the 
provisions governing this part of the act are in 
accordance with existing legislation. 


Composition of Allowance—For this 6 Tr 
pose the Act sets up eleven classes with weekly 
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wages ranging from ten marks to sixty marks 
and upwards, and total allowances ranging 
from eighty per cent in the first and second 
classes to sixty per cent in the four top wage 
groups. The allowance is granted for six work- 
ing days a week. The waiting period is 
seven full days. During the period of allow- 
ance the unemployed person is insured against 
sickness, and sick pay is, when necessary, auto- 
matically substitued for anemployment insur- 
ance. 


Partial Unemployment.—Insurance against. 
partial unemployment is not provided as a 
right, but may be granted in particular cases 
by decision of the administrative authorities. 

Prevention of Unemployment—One of the 
main objects of the act is the prevention of 
unemployment, and in default of this, the re- 
turn of the workers to employment as soon 
as possible. In this connection the object is 
to develop, as far as possible, the activity of 
the public employment exchanges. The act 
maintains all the provisions at present in force 
regarding the payment. of journey money in 
the event of employment being found away 
from home, the distribution of working clothes, 
tools. etc.. and the organization of relief 
works, which are already well known in Ger- 


many under the title of “productive unem- 
ployment relief.” 


General. provisions—An unemployed per- 
son who wishes to claim his right to an allow- 
ance must present himself personally at the 
employment exchange of his place of residence. 
Similarly, an unemployed person who is in 
receipt of an allowance must present himself 
regularly at the employment exchange in 
search of employment. After nine weeks’ 
allowance the unemployed person is no longer 
allowed to limit his search for work to the 
technical section connected with his own occu- 
pation, but must accept any employment 
offered him. 


Reciprocity Arrangement.—lt is the duty of 
the Minister of Labour to determine to what 
extent the rights acquired from foreign legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance can be 
granted in Germany. Assimilation is only 
allowed when the benefits of the foreign sy- 
stem are equivalent to those under German 
law, and when there is a reciprocity agree- 
ment between Germany and the foreign State 
in question. 

The act abrogates all previous provision con- 
cerning public employment exchange work 
and unemployment relief. 


‘CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S PLAN OF EMPLOYEES’ 
STOCK OWNERSHIP 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
recently offered to those in its employ 
the opportunity to subscribe for shares in its 
ordinary capital stock under the following 
terms and conditions:— 
1. Fifty thousand shares of Stock are offered 
at a price of $150 per share. 
_ 2. Subscriptions will be received until Octo- 
ber 20, 1927. 
- 8. One or more shares may be subscribed for. 
The maximum number of shares for which an 


employee may subscribe shall not exceed one 
share for each $200 of his annual rate of pay 


at the time of subscription, based on his average. 


earnings for the three months immediately pre- 
ceeding the month in which subscription is made, 
and in no event shall subscription be made for 
“more than twenty shares. _ 

4. The Stock shall be paid for in monthly in- 
stalments to be deducted from the pay of the 
‘subscriber. ‘The first instalment shall be de- 
ucted from the November, 1927, payroll. 
Where payrolls are semi-monthly, deductions 
shall be from the payroll for the second half of 
‘the month. Subscribers may indicate the 
‘amount of the monthly instalment to be de- 
ducted upon the payroll, but no instalment shall 
‘be less than $5 per share or more than $15 
per share. Instalments must be in even dollars. 


ee 


a 


5. Interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum will be allowed and credited to the 
employee’s account quarterly on amounts de- 
ducted from employee’s wages from the dates 
of the respective credits until the date when 
dividends will begin to accrue upon the Stock 
when issued after the subscription is fully paid. 


6. Subscription for the Stock will be cancelled 
upon the happening of any of the following 
events: 


(1) Upon termination of service of the sub- 
scriber voluntarily or by discharge. 

(2) Upon pledge or assignment by the sub- 
seriber of his rights under the subscrip- 
tion. 

(3) Upon discontinuance of payments by the 
subscriber without the consent of the 
Company for three consecutive months. 
See Paragraph 7. 

(4) Upon termination of service by death or 
permanent disability, except as otherwise 
provided in Paragraph 7. 


A subscription may not be cancelled in part. 
The cancellation of a subscription forfeits all 
right and interest of the subscriber, and all 
persons claiming under or through him, in and 
to the Stock subscribed for. The Company 
will thereupon refund the full amount of the 
payments made on the subscription so can- 
celled with the accrued interest. 
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7. In the following circumstances the required 
monthly payments shall be made directly to 
the Treasurer of the Company. 


(1) If the subscriber is granted leave of 
absence. 


(2) If the subscriber is temporarily disabled. 


(3) If the employment of the subscriber is 
suspended temporarily. 


Tn any such case the monthly payments re- - 


‘quired under a subscription may, at the op- 
tion of the subscriber given in writing to his 
employing officer, be suspended for the period 
during which his name is off the payroll, not, 
however, exceeding three months. 


The subscription of a subscriber whose ser- 
vice is terminated by permanent disability or 
death may at the election in writing of such 
subscriber, or, in case of death, at the written 
option of the estate of such subscriber, be con- 
tinued until the full price of the Stock sub- 
scribed for has beeen paid; the required 
monthly payments under such subscription to 
be made directly to the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany. 


8. The subscriber may, by written notice to 
the Treasurer of the Company at any time and 
from time to time, prior to the issuance of a 
certificate of Stock to him, designate a bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries to whom in the event 
of his death he desires the Company to pay all 
amounts to which his estate would otherwise 
be entitled under his subscription, and the Com- 
pany will make payment of all such amounts 
in accordance with the designation so made, 
subject to any limitation imposed by law. 


9. All subscriptions shall be subject to the 
following express conditions and agreements:— 


(1) That allotments of Stock for which sub- 
scriptions are received hereunder will not 
be made until immediately after expira- 
tion of the subscription period. 


(2 


~ 


That if subscriptions are received for 


more than 50,000 Shares the entire 50,000 - 


Shares hereby offered will be allotted, 
but the Company reserves the right in 
its discretion to allot to a subscriber 
either (a) less than the full number of 
shares subscribed, or (b) the full num- 
‘ber of shares subscribed. 


All questions concerning subscriptions or al- 
lotments ard interest thereunder shall be de- 
cided by the President and his decision shall 
be final and conclusive. 


_ 10. Subscriptions shall be delivered to the 
immediate employing officer of the subscriber, 
by whom it shall be forwarded to Mr. J. Leslie, 
Vice-President and Comptroller, Montreal. 


11. For the purposes of this Circular Letter 
and accompanying subscription form officers 
and employees of the following Companies will 
be regarded as being in the employ of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company: Canadian Pa- 
cifie Express Company; Canadian Pacifie Steam- 
ships Limited; Dominion Atlantic Railway 
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Company; Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Com- 
peters pe ent & Grand Lake Coal and Rail- 
way Company; Grand River Railway Company; 
Kettle Valley Railway Company; Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway Company; New Brunswick 
Coal and Railway; Quebec Central Railway Com- 


pany. 


Trade Union Report on the Indian 
Textile Industy 


The United Textile Factory Workers’ As- 
sociation of Great Britain recently published 
the report of an investigation made on behalf 
of the Association by Mr. J. Hindle and Mr. 
M. Brothers, who were appointed to visit 
India in 1926. The report showed that, taken 
as a whole, the mills in India compare fay- 
ourably as regards building construction, 
modern machinery, and up-to-date labour- 
saving devices, with the mills in Lancashire. 
Eighty per cent of textile operatives are men 
or boys. Women as a rule are only employed 
as reelers and winders. Four times the num- 
ber of operatives per loom or spindle are em- 
ployed in mills in India that are necessary 
in Laneashire, the Indian textile operatives 
lacking the skill, stability and stamina of the 
British work-people. With very few excep- 
tions, the textile mills have a _ sixty-hour 
working week of ten hours per day for six 
days, but the report states that it is ques- 
tionable if more than eight hours’ productive 
labour is obtained from the individual opera- 
tives, as time is allowed for prayers, bathing. 
smoking, ete. The system of recruiting labour 
lends itself to many abuses, and operatives 
have often to pay bribes to obtain or retain 
their employment. It is said that ninety per 
cent of operatives are in debt to money 
lenders, who charge interest at the rate of 
from 150 to 300 per cent per annum. 


The Indian workers have no national un- 
employment or health insurance Acts, and 
there are no minimum wage Acts or standard 
lists, nor are there any agreements between 
employers’ and employees’ associations. A 
workmen’s compensation Act became effec-. 
tive in 1924. Trade Unionism is not at the 
moment making progress, and is at a very 
low ebb. The Trade Union Act, by. whic 
trade unions are for the first time recogn 
as within the law, has only recently 
placed upon the Statute Book. _ : 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprentice Classes at Saskatoon 


A TRAINING class for carpenter appren- 
tices will be conducted this winter by 
the Saskatoon Vocational Committee, stu- 
dents being given training in academic sub- 
jects as well as practical shop work. This is 
stated to be the first attempt in Saskatchewan 
to supply a full apprentices’ course. At a 
recent meeting of the vocational committee it 
was pointed out that the builders employ ap- 
prentices during the summer and give them 
practical work, but it is compulsory for these 
apprentices to follow out this school course for 
a period of three years to secure their papers. 
It is the desire of the builders that the ap- 
prentices receive training during the winter in 
necessary academic subjects, such as English, 
mathematics, drawing and the theory of the 
trade, as well as in practical shop work. 

The arrangement so far is that accommoda- 
tion for the study of the academic subjects 
will be provided at Bedford Road Collegiate 
Institute, and it is anticipated that students 
will receive their shop work at Cushing’s mill. 
The classes will start when the building season 
ends. : 

The question was raised as to whether or 
not the committee could afford to extend this 
training to bricklayers’ and plasterers’ appren- 
tices, to which it was replied that the commit- 
tee is very anxious to make this first training 
class a success, and while it would be willing 
that bricklayer and plasterer apprentices might 
take academic classes at the collegiate, the 
committee would not undertake to provide 
any practical winter training for them. A 
program of studies for the classes during the 
winter is being worked out and will be ready 
before winter. Already the Builders’ Exchange 
has apprentices enrolled, and ten at least will 
_be ready to start the classes at once and others 
are expected. 


Conference on Rural Education in 
Nova Scotia 


Some months ago a standing committee was 
appointed to collaborate with Dr. Munroe, 
the Superintendent of Education, in the mat- 
‘ter of rural education. The committee con- 
gists of three men appointed by the Depart- 
“ment of Education, three by the Department 
of Natural Resources and three by the Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association. This committee 
‘met in Truro on September 15 and devoted 
a full day to the discussion of rural education. 
The superintendent of education presented the 
problems to be considered, suggesting certain 


remedies. The deliberations of the committee 
crystallized into the following three resolu- 
tions which were passed unanimously :— 


1. Whereas the problems, experience, inter- 
ests and environment of rural pupils are some- 
what different from those of the cities and 
towns, therefore resolved that rural teachers 
should have special training in the interpreta- 
tion and handling of rural problems, such 
training to include a knowledge of agricultural 
science, home economics, social activities and 
the organization of rural community life. 


2. Whereas the curriculum now prescribed 
for rural schools is the same as that for the 
town schools, and whereas it is interpreted by 
teachers with a grading examination upper- 
most in mind; resolved that the rural cur- 
riculum be so modified that a fair portion of 
school work be based on rural life activities; 
and that rural pupils be graded on useful, in- 
telligent performance rather than solely on 
the regularly recognized academic tests. 

3. Resolved that school grounds shall be 
sufficiently large (approximately two acres) to 
provide ample facilities for supervised play. 


Loans to Workers in the United States 


A study carried out by the United States 
Department of Labour of 4,000 loans to 
workers made by American credit unions shows 
that these loans were most commonly required 
to meet the expenses of illness (including den- 
tal treatment and childbirth), 37 per cent of 
the women’s loans, and nearly 19 per cent of 
the men’s, being for this purpose. Coal bills 
were responsible for the second largest number 
of claims—generally in order to enable pur- 
chasers to avoid the expense and inconvenience 
of small quantity buying. “Family expenses,” 
and “various bills,” covering ordinary house- 
hold expenditure, came next on the list; and — 
these four groups included 80 per cent of all 
the loans granted. The remaining 20 per cent 
was composed of loans for the purchase, im- 
provement and repair of houses; for invest- 
ment; that is, the purchase either of securi- 
ties, or of stock-in-trade for small shop- 
keepers; and for education. Only 5 per cent 


of the men, and 1 per cent of the women ~ 


asked loans for educational purposes. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


New Safety Magazine for Quebec 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
recently published the first number of a 
monthly pictorial magazine, the Safety Signal 
(Signal de Sécurité). 

The new magazine is devoted to accident 
prevention, with special reference to Quebec. 
Its editor in chief is Mr. Arthur Gaboury, 
the secretary of the League, who is assisted 
by an advisory board of expert safety en- 
gineers representing the safety movement in 
Canada. The Safety Signal is an attractive 
publication with numerous illustrations, and 
gives promise of becoming a very useful agent 
for furthering the work of the Quebec League 
and of its parent organization, the Canadian 
National Safety League. Subscriptions and 
inquiries regarding rates, etc., are to be ad- 
dressed to Signal Publishing Company, Box 
176, Station “H”, Montreal. 


Neglect of Machine Guards in Certain 
Factories ; 
Several of the district factory inspectors in 
Ontario, in their annual reports tc the Fact- 
ories Branch note that the mechanical safe- 
guards provided under the regulations are not 
properly used. One report states that “one 
of the biggest difficulties to be contended with 
is workmen removing the guard to adjust 
some part and neglecting to replace it in its 
proper position. No class of machines require 
more protection than those used in wood work- 
ing factories, as proven by the large number of 
accidents that occur, in these places even with 
guards on machines. Very few of the opera- 
tors will keep them in their proper position, 
and in one factory visited every saw guard 
was two inches at least from the top of the 
saw. In taking up this matter with the oper- 
ators they claimed that they wanted a full 
view of the saw and that the change in the 
class of work came so often that they could 
not take time to adjust them, as they were 
_working piece work.” 
_ The inspector in another district states 
that “more than persuasion is necessary some- 
times, employers often objevting to modern 
safety equipment being placed on their ma- 
chines, fearing it will retard production and 
guards which have been provided by employ- 
ers and managers are found cast aside. In 
some cases this has been done during repairs 
to the machine, but they are promptly re- 
placed when attention is drawn to the fact 
_ that they are placed there for the protection 


of life and limb. This shows how necessary it 
is to carry on persistent education on Safety 
First. It is probably not generally known that 
where an employee persists in removing a safe- 
guard from the machine which he or she oper- 
ates after being warned not to do so, it is 
within the power of the inspector to prosecute 
the employee concerned. Accidents are some- 
times causcd by employees disregarding rules 
laid down for safety.” 

A third inspector notes that “guards may 
often have to be removed so that easy re- 
moval and reinstatement are important con- 
siderations, and if the guard interferes in any 
way with the working of the machine, there 
will be an inclination to leave it off the ma- 
chine. The proper type of guards are those 
which keep the worker’s hands out of any 
danger zone or push them out if left there 
too jong.” 


Poisons Affecting Eyes of Industrial 
Workers 


Eye injuries caused by working with 
methanol and with lead and lead compounds 


are described by Mr. J. E. Hannum, research — i 


engineer of the Conservation Council of 
America. “This group of eye injuries is’ 
rapidly increasing in importance owing to the 
enormous increase in recent years in the pro-- 
duction of dye-stuffs and other chemicals and 


the consequent growth of the chemical in- 


dustry. 

Methanol he calls ‘probably the most 
deadly of industrial poisons. Widely used 
in many industries, it is said to produce such 
serious effects upon the retina and optic nerve 
that total blindness almost invariably develops 
and it may cause blindness if taken internally. 
Industrial groups exposed to the hazards of 
methanol include art-glass workers, artificial- 
silk makers, bronzers, celluloid makers, di- 
methyl sulphate makers, dye makers, felt-hat 
makers, gilders, incandescent-lamp makers, ink 
makers, japan makers, linoleum makers, per- 
fume makers, shellac makers, soap makers and 
methanol distillers. 

Lead and lead compounds are considered — 
among the most dangerous industrial poisons, — 
producing, among other things, atrophy of the 
optic nerve. Permanent blindness is the out- 
come of complete atrophy. 

Lead, it is said, demands special considera- 
tion because it is used in more than 125 
operations employing amber workers, bab- 
bitters, dry and storage battery makers, brass 
polishers, colour makers, dye makers, gal- 
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yanizers, lead burners, lead miners, lead 
smelters, painters, paint makers, petroleum 
refiners, rubber workers, zinc smelters and 
other classes. 

Poisons were found to enter the body most 
irequently through the respiratory system in 
the form of gas, vapour or dust. They may, 
however, enter by absorption through the 
skin, and in some instances they are carried 
into the body by food that has come in con- 
fact with the poison on the hands of the 
worker.” 

“The big problem in safety work,” the report 
adds, “ is gaining the co-operation of the work- 
men. ‘This is especially true in providing 
effective eye protection, for in most instances 
the safe guards must be worn by the workers.” 


Recommendations of American Engineering 
Council 


The American Engineering Council pub- 
lished early in September the results of a 
study of industrial safety and production, 
undertaken at the cost of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
latter body having found evidence of an 
alarming increase in the number of severity 
of accidents. The investigation covered 
13,898 companies, 122,028 company years, 
2,454,413 employees, 13,142,569 man-years, and 
54,430,707,000 man-hours. A. W. Beresford, 
of Detroit, past President of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, was Chair- 
man of the investigating committee. 


During the last decade, the report says 
there has been amazing increase in the pro- 
ductivity of-the individual American indus- 
trial worker, and an accompanying decrease 
in the accident cost assessed against each 
unit of product. The hazard per man-hour, 
it is asserted, has increased and is a cause of 
serious disquiet. 

The following six general recommendations 
are made: 

“That the same executive direction and 
control be given to decreasing industrial ac- 
sidents as is given to increasing productivity. 
'“That those agencies which collect and 
disseminate accident statistics adopt uniform 
terminology and standardize their records so 
that they may be compiled on a comparable 
national basis. 

“That the executives of these plants having 
accident frequency and accident severity rates 
nitiate, direct, and control ways and means 
of lowering such rates to at least the low rates 
obtained by other plants in their industry. 

“That industrial trade associations, en- 


a 


ineering societies and other agencies, con- 


cerned with the improvement of industrial 
operation, bring to the attention of their mem- 
bers the necessity of improvement in safety 
performance as a vital step in the strengthen- 
ing of their industrial position. 

“That industrial trade associations secure, 
compile and analyze accident statistics for the 
purpose of determining the lowest accident 
rates possible of attainment for their re- 
spective industries. 

“That industrial trade associations en- 
deavour to secure such action on the part 
of executives of their industries as will result 
in each plant having the lowest accident rates 
obtainable.” 


November No-accident Month for Electric 
. Railways 


A meeting of the committee on safety and 
accident prevention of the Canadian Electric 
Railway Association was held at Montreal on 
September 12 under the chairmanship of R. M. 
Reade, superintendent of the Quebec Railway 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited. 
Those present were : H. MacLean, superin- 
tendent, New Brunswick Power Company; 
W. R. Robertson, ‘superintendent of Hydro 
Electric Railway Company of Ontario; J. F. 
H. Wyse, general manager of the Canadian 
National Safety League; and A. Gaboury, gen- 
eral manager of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League. There was also present on special 
invitation, D. E. Blair, past president of the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association, and 
general superintendent of the Montreal Tram- 
way ‘Company; Ed. Quinn, chairman of trans- 
portation and traffic section of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League; E. A. Cunningham, 
efficiency engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and vice-president of the league. 

The chairman explained that the object of 
the meeting was to draft a program of the 
committee for the coming twelve months. It 
was unanimously resolved that a safety trophy, 


_ along with gold, silver and bronze medals 


should be established to serve as a stimulant 
to the safety movement throughout Canada. 

The various member companies of the as- 
sociation are to be asked to sponsor the adop- 
tion, in their respective cities, of standard 
traffic rules and regulations. The member 
companies will be asked to adopt a standard 
form of accident classification. 

The month of November was designated as 
a no-accident month, this month being chosen 
as being the worst month during the railway 
year owing to falling leaves, greasy rails and 
sudden changes in temperature. 

The question of posters specially adaptable 
to the railway companies was fully discussed 
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and it was suggested by Manager Gaboury that 
the accident hazard in the railways should be 
staged and photographed and that special 
posters be made showing special risks. 


Safety Contest in New York 


In order to decrease in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents in New York, the Merch- 
ants’ Association is about to inaugurate an in- 
dustrial safety contest among metal manufac- 
turing factories. Any metal menufacturing 
shop which is a member of The Merchants’ 
Association may enter the contest. Shops 
will be grouped according to the degree of 
hazard involved in their business, and a cash 
prize of $100 will be awarded to the shop hav- 
ing the best record and showing the greatest 
successful effort for improvement from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31. This: prize will be 
given to the employees of the winning shop to 
be used as they see fit. In addition, certi- 
fieates will be awarded by the Merchants’ As- 
sociation to all shops having a no-accident 
record for the period ending December 31. 
The metal industry was selected as the field of 
the first contest because of the frequency of 
industrial accidents in it. 


If the present contest is successful new prizes 
will be offered for 1928, and similar competi- 
tions will be started in other fields of industry. 


International Mine Rescue Contest 


The Sixth International Firt Aid and Mine 
Rescue Contest was held recently at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the highest honours 
being won by the team from the Penelec mines 
at Seward, Pennsylvania. The competing 
mine-rescue teamis ‘were adomposed of five 
men provided with oxygen breathing apparatus 
and other necessary equipment used by res- 


cue crews in coal and metal mines following . 


fires and explosions. The teams were re- 


quired to work out in a specially prepared” 


gas-tight, gas enclosed room, filled with un- 
breathable gas, practical problems such as 
might be encountered in underground rescue 
operations, After leaving this smoke room, 
the team entered an outdoor area roped off 


to represent mine workings. At various 


points, signs were placed indicating condi- 
tions encountered, such as “bad roof’’ “gas” 
or “entry caved tight, hot gases issuing from 
crevices.” The ‘crew entered the imaginary 
mine, testing the roof as they proceeded and 
frequently testing for gas with a safety lamp. 
At several points, a gas box was placed which 
contained carbon monoxide or natural gas. 
The team captain used his safety lamp in ex- 
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amining the atmosphere of each box, alsd 
testing with a carbon monoxide detector and 
a canary. When a “victim” was found, 
oxygen breathing apparatus was adjusted on 
him and he was removed to fresh air and 
“ revived.” 


Safety Codes for Various Industries 


The annual report of the International As 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions shows that there are now thirty- 
six active members of the Association in-= 
cluding the following Canadian representatives 
the Department of Labour of Canada, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Manitoba 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. Te 
date the United States Bureau of Labour Sta-— 
tistics has published the following  safet; 
codes in the formulation of which the Asso- 
ciation took part:— | 

Bulletin No. 331—Code of Lighting: Fac- 
tories, Mills, and Other Work Places. 

Bulletin No. 336—Safety Code for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Workers in Foundries. 

Bulletin No. 351—Safety Code for the Con- 
struction, Care and use of Ladders. 

Bulletins 364—Safety Code for Mechanical 
Power-Transmission Apparatus. 

Bulletin 375—Safety Code for Laundry Ma: 
chinery and Operations. 

Bulletin 378—Safety Code for Wood-work- 
ing Plants. 

Bulletin 410—Safety Code tor Paper an¢ 
Pulp Mills. 

Bulletin 483—Safety Codes for the Proven 
tion of Dust Explosions. 

Bulletin 486—Safety Code for the Use, Care 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels. 

Bulletin 447—Safety Code for Rubber Mill 
and Calendars. 

Copies of these codes, it is stated, can be ob 
tained on request from the Bureau of Lab oul 
Statistics. 


Hazard of Benzol Poisoning 


A treatise entitled “Benzol Poisoning a 
an Industrial Hazard” written by Leonar 
Greenburg, Associate Sanitary Engineer of the 
United States Public Health Service, whi 
appeared in a recent bulletin issued by | tha 
body, details the result of studies on thi: 
subject conducted by the Public Health Ser 
vice in co-operation with the Sub-Commi 
on Benzol of the Committe on Indust: 
Poisoning of the National Safety Council. 

The first section of the report consists < 
a review of the chemical and industrial » 
of benzol (commonly called Benzene) as we 
as of the ae literature of benz 
poisoning. ua 
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In order to ascertain the extent of the ben- 
zol hazard in industry in the United States 
a preliminary list was prepared of 324 indus- 
trial establishments, which, from the nature 
of their products, might be expected to use 
benzol, The six largest users included three 
rubber companies and three chemical con- 
cerns. It was noted that out of 15 compan- 
ies reporting cases of benzol poisoning, only 
2 were among those using less than 100 
gallons of benzol per week; 4 were among 
those using between 100 ed 1,000 gallons; 
3 were among the 6 firms using over 1,000 
gallons; Wifile 6 were among the 36 firms giv- 
ing no information as to the amount of 
benzol used. Out of 23 establishments with 
10 or more employees exposed to benzal 
poisoning, 8 were rubber factories, 5 were 
chemical works, 4 were paint and varnish 
makers, 3 were gas plants making benzol as 
a by-product, and 3 were plants of other 
types. Out of 44 establishments with less 
than 10 employees exposed to benzol poison- 
ing only 4 reported having experienced cases 
of poisoning. Of 17 firms with from 10 to 
49 employees exposed, 6 had experienced 
cases of poisoning, while of the 6 firms with 
more than 50 persons exposed to benzol all 
but one had experienced industrial poisoning 
by benzol. 

The report observes that “the result of 
this preliminary study was to indicate that 
the industrial firms using benzol were gener- 
ally alive to the dangers involved and had 
in most cases taken definite precautions for 
the protection of their employees.” 

- In its general conclusions the report states 
in part as follows:— 

_ Benzol is used in industry under more or 
less distinct sets of conditions. In the man- 
ufacture of benzol from coal and coal tar, in the 
blending of motor fuels, and in the chemical 
industries the solvent is necessarily handled in 
closed containers and pipe systems. Here 
chronic poisoning is unlikely to occur and 
the chief hazard arises from acute poisoning 
due to carelessness in the cleaning of tanks, 


breaks in the apparatus, and similar acci-. 


dents. With regard to this type of process 
it seems certain that with proper care in con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, the use 
of benzol can be made sufficiently safe to 
warrant its employment. 


_ In the rubber industry, in ee leather 


manufacture, in sanitary-can manufacture, in 
dry cleaning, and in the use of paints and 
varnishes benzol is employed as a solvent 
or vehicle under conditions which, almost 
of necessity, permit more or less evaporation 
of the solvent into the atmosphere. Here 
there is relatively little danger of acute ben- 


zol poisoning but very great danger of chronic 
poisoning, arising from prolonged or repeated 
exposure to the fumes. In order to minimize 
such hazards as far as possible there are two 
general types of precautions which should 
be taken, tending (1) to decrease the degree 
of exposure and (2) to detect and control 
incipient poisoning in its earliest possible 
stages. 


The Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa 

The Civil Service Association of Ottawa 
held its annual general meeting on October 8, 
1927. The officers and executive council of 
the Association reported the results of their 
year’s work, which may briefly be summarized 
by saying that representations were made to 
the Government under the headings of salary 
revision, superannuation and civil service 
councils, Subsequent to representations being 
made on the subject of salary revision, it was 
stated, the Government had placed the sum of 
$2,700,000 in the supplementary estimates in 
order to provide a flat increase of $120 to civil 
servants. While all civil servants had not 
participated in this increase, the majority of 
the members of the Association fell within 
those classes to which the advance was made. 
The suggestion before the Government re- 
garding superannuation and civil service coun- 
cils were still under consideration. The adop- 
tion of the annual report of the executive con- 
stituted an endorsement by the members of 
the Association of the executive’s action and 
an authorization to proceed further along the 
same lines, 

A proposal laid before the meeting to change 
the name of the organization to “Civil Ser- 
vice Association of Canada” and to extend 
eligibility of membership to civil servants 
situated at points other than Ottawa was dis- 
cussed at length, but finally withdrawn, the 
meeting deciding that the Association should 
continue on its present basis of organization. 
The membership reports showed the member- 
ship at well over 3,000. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, W. J. Callaghan; vice-presidents, Miss 


Jane McInnes, R. T. Montgomery, A. S. 
Richardson; secretary, V. L. Lawson; trea- 
surer, J. Lawson. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
International Typographical Union of North America 
HE seventy-second convention of the ees appointed by the president with the , 


International Typographical Union was 
held in the National Guard Armoury in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, on August 8, 1927, this 
being the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization, which was established at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 3, 1852. 

Those who addressed the convention were: 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federa- 
tion of Labour; George L. Berry, President, 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union; John J. Manning, Secretary- 
treasurer, union label trades department of 
the A. F. of L.; John B. Haggerty, President, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
James C. Shanessy, President, Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union; Daniel J. Tobin, 
President, International Union of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, and W. T. Keegan, President, 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union. 

The report of President: Howard covered the 
period from November 1, 1926, to May 31, 
1927, and recommended that sections of the 
constitution and general laws of the organiza- 
tion be amended or clarified so as to eliminate 
any ambiguity that might exist. To guar- 
antee against irregularities and undue influ- 
ence in connection with election of officers 
the president suggested that a new code of 
laws be drafted; he favoured the idea that 
conservative provisions be made for the recall 
of elective officers. The president also recom- 
mended numerous changes in the keeping of 
~ accounts and records so as to conform strictly 
with business practices. A detailed report 
was given of the wage scales: negotiated during 
the period under review. According to the 
report of J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer, there 
were as at May 31, 1927, 807 local unions with 
a membership of 74,829, an increase over last 
year of 2,125. The balance to the credit of 
the union in the several funds amounts to 
$5,245,683.30. 

Some of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, which are to be voted on by the member- 
ship on Wednesday, October 26, 1927, are: 
(1) To dissolve the Mailers’ Trade District 
Union and place mailers unions on the same 
basis as other locals; (2) Changing the date 
of the convention from the second Monday in 
August to the second Monday in September; 
(3) To make two years the terms of represen- 


' aouliee for all who come rath the —— 


approval of the executive council, and pro- 
viding that their terms shall expire with that 
of the president appointing them, and also 
setting forth how representatives may be re- 
moved; (4) Specifying the manner in which 
vacancies in any elective offices other than the 
executive council may be filled; (5) Setting 
a rate of dues for all classes of members and ~ 
requiring every member working to contribute 
to the support of the pension and mortuary 
funds. A number of additions and amend. 
ments were also made to the general laws. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Expressing the thanks of the 
convention to the Hon. Peter Heenan, the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson and the Hon. J. G. 
Taylor, “trade unionists in the Canadian Par- 
liament,” in connection with the securing of 
amendments to the Trade Mark and Designs 
Acts; (2) Dissolving trade district unions now 
in existence and preventing future organiz- 
ing and functioning of these unions; (3) Sus 
taining the action of President Howard in the — 
matter of removal of representatives and: dis-_ 
allowing claims for services and expenses; (4) 
Requesting the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour and affiliated organizations 
to urge Congress to adopt a labour policy for 
the government printing office that four hours 
shall constitute a day’s work on Saturday of 
each week; (5) Instructing the delegates of 
the International Typographical Union to the | 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labour to introduce a motion appealing to 
the Congress of the United States to provide 


(6) Endorsing the program of the joint con- 
ference on retirement for a maximum annui Ly 


of the civil service retirement law, and op- 
tional retirement after thirty years of servic 
to all groups; (7) Ordering that congratula- 
tions be sent to the Right Hon. W. L. 
kenzie King, Prime Minister of ‘Canada, 
the occasion of the diamond jubilee cele 
tion of the confederation of the Domini 
Canada. ali 


Charleston, 8.C., was chosen as the com en- 
tion city for 1928. 
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International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


The International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America held its twenty-eighth. an- 
nual convention August 15-21, 1927, in Kansas 
City, Mo., with 52 delegates present, repre- 
senting 31 locals or 6,750 members, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total membership. 


President Woll, speaking of wage standards 
attained and maintained, stated that “the 
effectiveness of a trade union is largely meas- 
ured by the success experienced in maintaining 
standards of compensation during periods of 
depression and of elevating these standards 
in a time of prosperity. Thus a gradual and 
progressive advancement is realized in the 
economic and social life of the workers and 
their dependents, and the trade union organi- 
zation which realizes these ends may fairly 
be said to have been consistently successful.” 
The president informed the delegates that 
measured by the standard: referred to above 
it would show that the Photo-Engravers’ or- 
ganization had been exceptionally fortunate 
in the successes achieved. A list of the new 
commercial agreements was presented and 
showed very conclusively that substantial in- 
ereases had been secured by the majority of 
locals negotiating while the others retained 
their former scale. The delegates were fur- 
ther informed that all agreements entered into 
included a maximum work week of 44 hours 
for day workers and with a constant lessening 
of hours of work per week for night workers. 
In fact it was the opinion of the president 
that from the present tendency the 40-hour 
work week as a maximum standard for all 
night workers seemed assured in the near 
future. President Woll stated that “during 
the past year increasing interest has been 
aroused in the further shortening of the maxi- 
mum work week standard to 40 hours per 
week distributed over five days. of the week. 
This enlarged vision of labour has been pre- 
sented thus far more in terms of future at- 
tainment than for immediate accomplishment, 
though it must be said’ that a number of 
trades, especially in localities where a large 
portion of the membership is of Jewish faith, 
the five day week of 40 hours per week has 
been established more or less throughout the 
year.” As what might be an approach in the 
right direction in the reduction of hours 
worked per week it was suggested by the 
speaker that the members seek a vacation 
period of one-half day each week during the 
summer months, a suggestion which was given 
without aod of a compulsory procedure, 


eer ae 
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but merely as a guide that should influence 
the attitude and conduct of the members upon 
the subject. Speaking on the subject of ap- 
prentices, President Woll stated that “if there 
was need for a change in our apprentice pro- 
visions then such change should more properly 
take the form of a greater rather than a lesser 
restriction.” Almost every activity of the 
union was touched on in the report of the 
president. 


According to statistics presented by Henry 
F. Schmal, secretary-treasurer, the total re- 
ceipts for the year were $150,980, expenditure 
$136,995, while the grand total balance on 
hand June 1, 1927, was $202,297. 


Some of the amendments to the constitution 
adopted were: (1). That moneys received 
through the official journal shall be placed in 
a special journal fund, while all moneys de- 
rived from monthly per capita tax shall be 
divided into three separate funds as follows: 
55 per cent to the general fund, 25 per cent 
to the Defense Ftnd, and 20 per cent to the 
tuberculosis fund; (2) Any amendments which 
has for its purpose the removal of any existing 
law, an increase of taxation, the increase of 
any designated fund or increase in interna- 
tional officers’ salaries, must be submitted to 
a referendum vote of the individual members; 
(3) That no member shall educate or inden- 
ture any person in the work of a photo- 
engraver without first having received the 
sanction of the International executive coun- 
cil. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the executive council to devise 
ways and means whereby ex-members may 
retain some kind of a connection with the 
organization by paying a nominal sum, there- 
by entitling them to the death benefit feature; 
(2) Providing that in future no member shall 
be admitted to the gravure branches under 
any other condition than that prevailing for 
photo-engravers. j 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Matthew Woll, Washington, D.C.; First 
Vice-president, E. J. Volz, New York City, 
N.Y.; Second vice-president, Frank H. Glenn, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Third vice-president, C. H. 
Horrocks, Seattle, Wash.; Secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis, Mo. The Can- 
adian representative is Wm. C. Golby, 67 
Day Ave., Toronto, 10, Ont. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was the convention’s 
choice for the 1928 annual meeting. 
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The twenty-first regular and first quinquen- 
nial convention of the United Garment 
Workers of America was held in the assembly 
room of the Fort Wayne Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, August 8-13, 1927, and was attended 
by approximately 190 delegates. In the re- 
port of president T. A. Rickert, reference was 
made to many subjects of interest which had 
engaged the attention of the general executive 
board since the previous convention. Men- 
tion was made of the dispute which had arisen 
between a manufacturer in the City of Mont- 
real and the International Union over the 
use of a certain label other than that recog- 
nized by the union. The dispute was settled 
out of court and an agreement signed which 
was acceptable to both parties (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1927, page 587). Earlier in the 
year, it was stated, the Federal Government 
amended the Trade Mark and Design Acts 
whereby trade unions may register their labels 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 380). The 
report drew attention to the use of prison- 
made goods to compete against goods made 
by free labour and in this ‘respect cited the 
efforts being put forth by Canada to prevent 
the importation of prison-made goods into 
that country. Reference was also made to 
the secession which had taken place in the 
ranks of the union since the Nashville con- 
vention in 1914, and also to the revocation of 
charter of local union No. 26, St. Louis, Mo., 
which had taken place recently. The presi- 
dent informed the delegates that the execu- 
tive officers had placed the question of the 
five-day week before the Union-Made Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association and stated “that 
at a favourable opportunity would urge that 
organization to grant this change.” In con- 
clusion president Rickert stated “that since 
the last convention the international union 
has suffered no ‘setbacks or losses of any 
kind. It has made continued progress in se- 
curing many changes beneficial to the general 
membership. It has accepted no general re- 
duction in wages anywhere, and secured in- 
creases in many markets. It has successfully 
established and put into operation the forty- 
four hour work week, the death benefit fund 
and with it many changes that have made 
for a stabilized membership and a stronger 
international union. It has initiated and 


Cigar Makers’ International Union. 


Approximately 170 delegates, representing 
336 local unions attended the 26th convention 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
which was held in Chicago, Ill., August 8-19, 
1927, President I. M. Ornburn presiding. 
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carried out with much success a campaign 
of publicity and advertising in favour of 
union-labelled products and against prison- 
miade and non-union made products. It has 
resisted all attempts of the secession move- 
ment to make inroads upon our membership, 
carefully safe-guarded and managed the 
finances and affairs of the organization, and 
your officers feel that they have the right to 
believe from the lack of complaints and the 
cordial spirit of co-operation that seems to 
exist throughout the international union, that 
they come to this convention believing that 
the management and conduct of the affairs 
of the international union has met with the 
approval of the rank and file.” 


According to the report of A. B. Larger, 
general secretary, there were, as at June 30, 
1927, total assets of the union amounting to 
$519,950.34, an increase in total assets since 
the last convention of $278,238.51. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the general executive board to 
take up with the Overall Mlanufacturers o 
Winnipeg the question of working conditions. 
so that wages will not be reduced by the prac- 
tice of forcing old operators to share work, i 
slack times, with new help taken on for rush 
work; (2) Instructing the general secreta 
to address a fitting communication of thanks 
and appreciation to Hon. Peter Heenan, Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. G. D. Robertson, Hon. 
J. D. Taylor and all others who assisted in 
securing amendments to the Canada Trade 
Mark and Designs A'ct; (3) Asking that a 
better way be planned and devised to create 
a demand for union label goods; (4) Recom- 
mending that the union label of the United 


material and priniting that it will not fade oud 
Other resolutions presented to eo conven 


for attention. 


The officers elected were: President, Thor mas 
A Rickert, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, B. 
Larger, New York, N.Y.; Treasurer, H 
Waxman, New York, NY., Wide 
Greenwood, Ontario, was re-elected memb 
of the geperal executive board. 

Kansas City, Mo., was chosen the city fc or 
the next meeting. 


The president in his address suggested that 
there should be amendments made to 
constitution and changes in the strike 
and that the initiative and referendum 
tem be replaced by one more workable an 
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p-to-date in its application. The attention 
f the delegates was drawn to the passing 
f the individually- owned small and medium- 
zed shop in practically all industries, but 
articularly in the cigar and tobacco trade, 
hich has been supplanted by stock-owned 
arporations, operating under different and 
lodern means of production, such as mass 
roduction and mass distribution. The Cigar 
lakers’ International Union, in the opinion 
f president Ornburn, must adopt methods 
iat will co-ordinate with and be workable 
nder these changes. 

A great number of amendments, as well as 
lany new provisions in the constitution were 
commended by the Committee on Constitu- 
on, the majority of which were adopted by 
1e convention. Some of the most important 
aanges made were: (1) Providing for the 
ayment of $350 death benefit for all members 
ho have complied with the laws .and re- 
uirements; (2) Elimination of sick benefits; 
3) Providing for one year agreements and 
1e signing of contracts; (4) The payment of 
lonthly dues of $2; (5) Centralization of 
inds; (6) The holding of quadrennial con- 
entions; (7) Election of officers to take place 
n the last day of convention. (The nomina- 
Ons and election shall take place under 
is law in 1931 and every four years there- 
ter.) 

Before the close of the convention the pre- 
dent announced that those~portions of the 


proposed revised constitution such as_ sick 
benefits, death benefits and dues when sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote would be com- 
bined in one proposition. 


Among ‘the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Asking for the establishment 
of a Department of Labour for the Island of 
Porto Rico; (2) Endorsing the movement for 
the establishment of the five-day work week; 
(3) Instructing delegates to convention of 
Label Trades Department to prepare and sub- 
mit a plan to that body whereby a general 
trade-mark in the form of a distinct emblem 
or distinguishing mark of the A. F. of L. 
may be adopted; (4) Recommending that a 
representative be present at the convention 
of the Mexican Federation of Labour and that 
that body be asked to organize the cigar 
makers all along the Mexican border; (5) 
Asking that the laws of the American Federa- 
tion be amended so as to require all labour 
unions affiliated with the federation to affil- 
iate with city central bodies; (6) Instructing 
the president to visit the Island of Porto Rico 
some time during the year 1928; (7) Endors- 
ing the day work plan and the establishing 
of a minimum wage scale for all machine 
work; (8) Recommending the moving of the 
headquarters of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union from Chicago, IIl., to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


lotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America 


President Edward Flore presided over the 
venty-fourth general convention of the Hotel 
1d Restaurant Employees’ International Al- 
ance. and Bartenders’ International League 
- America which was held in Portland, Ore- 
m, August 8-12, 1927. The convention was 
tended by 180 delegates from 98 local unions, 
presenting a-membership of 26,318, or ap- 
-oximately two-thirds of the total member- 
ip of the organization. 

The president in his report urged the mem- 
ars to make a closer study of conditions of 
roduction, capital, profit, dividends, mar- 
ts, distribution and other factors in the 
ake-up of food and beverage costs and sales, 
order to place themselves in a strong posi- 
on when negotiating wage scales and work- 
g conditions. President Flore strongly ad- 
seated the principle of arbitration and medi- 
jon in all trade disputes. The delegates 
are informed that the international union 


thirteen locals in Canada, with a mem-" 


‘ship of 1,219. 
7 


i 
3 
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According to the report of J. L. Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer, there were situated in 
thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Canal Zone and the Dominion of Canada, two 
hundred and seventy local unions with a total 
membership of 39,880, an increase of 1,453 
over that reported at the last convention in 
1925. The total receipts for the two years, 
including the cash balance as at April 30, 
1925, amounted to $507,977, while the expen- 
diture; together with investments, amounted 
to $308,481.70, leaving a cash balance of $199,- 
495.30. The report also showed that the in- 
ternational union stood eighteenth in the 
voting strength at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Some of the amendments to the constitution 
were: (1) Death benefits will be paid where © 
the deceased has been in continuous good 
standing at least six months immediately 
preceding death; (2) That all organizers of 
the international union be under the direc- 
tion of the president; (3) Increased the salary 
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of the president from $400 to $500 per month 
and the secretary-treasurer from $450 to $500 
per month; (4) The agreement blank to be 
amended so that the employer agrees to em- 
ploy his help through the office of the local. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Recommending that organizing campaigns be 
carried out on the basis of organizing the 
entire establishment at the same time; (2) 
Authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to interview the directors of the Can- 
adian National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the purpose of securing 
recognition of our organization in Canada; 
(3) Appointing the president or one other 
member of the General Executive Board to 
represent the international union at the con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


The fourth biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada was 
held at Winnipeg on September 1-3, was 
attended by approximately fifty officers and 
delegates, amongst whom were representa- 
tives from the three new branches located 
respectively at Halifax, N. S., Toronto, and 
Hamilton, Ont. President F. Knowles, in 
his address, called attention to the efforts 
that has been made at co-operation with other 
civil servants’ organizations. These efforts had 
one object in view, namely one united organ- 
ization for all civil servants. The president 
was of the opinion that the uniting of civil 
servants of Eastern Canada into one organ- 
ization could not be effected through existing 
organizations but only by establishing local 
councils of the A.C.S. of C. in the east, He 
referred to the request of the Winnipeg local 
council for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose of investigating the 
operation of the Winnipeg Post Office as it 
affects the working conditions of the em- 
ployees. President Knowles suggested that 
a serious effort be made by all delegates to 
conventions of the A.C.S. of C. to obtain 
leave of absence with pay and thus mater- 
ially reduce the cost of conventions. 


The report of secretary-treasurer Gardner 
showed that the membership of the organ- 
ization was steadily increasing having 700 in 
1923, 1,400 in 1925 and 2,700 in 1927. Total 
receipts together with balance from last audit 
amounted to $10,158.05 while the expenditure 
totalled $6,488.38, leaving a balance in the 
bank of $3,669.71. 


A letter was received from the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour suggesting that the 
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of Canada; (4) Recommending the. appoin 
ment of a permanent Canadian Organize a 
whose full time will be devoted to organizing — 
work in Canada; (5) Authorizing the setting — 
aside of $5,000 for organization work in Los : 
Angeles and that an international organizer fi 
be stationed in that city for a period of one — 
year; (6) Instructing the delegates of the ; 
international union to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labour to endeavour 
to record that body as favouring the with 
drawal of American soldiers from ‘Chinese 
territory. 

Among the officers elected were: President, — 
Edward Flore, Buffalo, N.Y.; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Jere L. Sullivan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as the next 
convention city. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants’ organization 
should affiliate with that body. This sugges- 
tion was not concurred in by the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Asking for a minimum salary of $100 per — 
month for full time adult labour, with an 
increase in the maximum of $300 per annum — 
over the salary adjustment of 1924; (2) Re- 
ducing representation at conventions to one 
delegate for 150 members or less, 2 delegates — 
for 151 to 300 members, 3 delegates for 301 
to 500 members, and 4 delegates for over 500 — 
members; (3) Asking the Government to add 
a clause ‘to the Superannuation Act granting 
a gratuity of one year’s pension to widows on 
re-marrying; (4) Requesting the Board of 
Railway Commissioners to consider the gran 
ing of half-fare vouchers on the Canadian 
National Railways to all full time Dominion 
Government employees; (5) Requesting the 
Government to class the staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and Dominion 
Income Tax Branch as permanent civil ser- 
vants effective from the date that their ser. 
vices commenced; (6) Recommending that 
all branches of the Public Works Deas 
be granted the same privileges as to nore 0: 
labour, statutory holidays, and statutory i 
creases in salaries; (7) Requesting that all 
overtime performed by any class of civil ser- 
vant be paid at the rate of double time on 
Sundays and legal holidays and time and one- 
half on other days; (8) Recommending that 
the payment of civil servants’ salaries be 
made semi-monthly ; (9) Asking the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the 44-hour week _ 
throughout the service; (10) Recommen 
that entrance into the civil service be ac o- 
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uired through icompetitive examinations; 
11) Urging that all vacancies in upper grades 
e filled from the ranks of employees already 
1 the service who may be occupying lower 
rade positions but who are eligible and com- 
etent to fill same. 


Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Inions has issued Bulletin No. 6 of the Inter- 
ational Trade Union Library, on the Trade 
mion Movement in Sweden, by Sigfrid Hans- 
on. In this booklet of 56 pages; the author 
Ives a graphic description of the very close 
0-operation between the political and indus- 
ial sides of the Swedish labour movement, 
is educational activities, the organization of 
2e intellectual workers and civil servants, etc. 
he chapter dealing with the form of organi- 
ation indicates the importance which the 
uestion of organization by industry has at- 
uined in Sweden, and that in spite of ex- 
austive discussions and decisions taken at 
revious Congresses, it has as yet been im- 
ossible to arrive at a solution satisfactory to 
ll parties. Sweden is one of the few conti- 
ental countries where the trade union move- 
lent has remained immune from the effects 
f dissension generally occasioned through 
iversity of race and language or through po- 
tical and religious views. At the end of 
ictober, 1926, the membership of the unions 
filiated with the National Centre numbered 
ver 400,000, while that of the organizations 
utside of the National Centre amounted to 
sout 100,000. 

‘Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
ie Publication Department of the Trades 


The officers elected were: President, F, 
Knowles, Vancouver, B.C,; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles Gardner, Regina, Sask.; Vice- 
presidents: Harold Baker, E. E. O’Connell, 
EK. Eggleston, P. C. Shaw, J. E. Hanson and 
S. A. Prudhomme. 


in Sweden 


and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, 
price 20 cents. 


Death of R. S. Ward 


Mr. R. S. Ward, of Winnipeg, Man., died 
in his compartment on the Canadian National 
Railways train while proceeding from Monc- 
ton to St. John, N.B., where he was attend- 
ing the annual sessions of the Associated 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 
which had concluded its business a few days 
previously. The deceased was chairman of 
the provincial bank and a member of the 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board 
since its inception. He went to Winnipeg 
from Moncton in 1904, having secured a posi- 
tion as a machinist in the shops of the Can- 
adian Northern Railways in Fort Rouge. As 
an active union man in Winnipeg branch No. 
189 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, he became its secretary, then presi- 
dent, and later secretary of district lodge No. 
2 of the Machinists with offices in Winnipeg. 
In 1910 he was elected to the presidency of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
The funeral service was held in the Winnipeg 
Labour Temple, and interment made in Elm- 
wood cemetery. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Pp BE fifty-ninth annual Trades Union Con- 
*  gress* was held at Edinburgh on the 5th 
sptember and the five following days, The 
resident was Mr. G. Hicks, Chairman of the 
eneral Council. 
The number of delegates appointed to at- 
nd the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
atement compiled by the General Council, 
as 646; the number of organizations affiliated 
. the Congress (including those organizations, 
ith a membership of about 98,000, which did 
9t appoint delegates) was 170, with a mem- 
ship of approximately 4,164,000, compris- 
‘the following groups: Agriculture, 30,000; 
ining and Quarrying, $30,355; Metals, Ma- 
ines, Conveyances, etc., 549,329; Textile, 
*This account of proceedings is taken from 
a Lazsour GAzreTTE, September, 
4 47968—4 
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423,251; Clothing, 162,288; Woodworking and 
Furnishing, 56,408; Paper, Printing, etc., 95,- 
277; Building, Public Works Contracting, etc., 
299,564; Food, Pottery, and other manufac- 
turing industries, 47,202; Railway Service, 
433,803; Other Transport, 397,142; Commerce 
and Finance, 164,652; Government, 167,916; 
Entertainments and Miscellaneous, 34,189; 
General Labour, 472,618. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, re- 
viewed .the progress of the trade union move- 
ment for the past year. Amongst other matters 
he touched upon the desirability of much 
fuller use being made of the machinery for 
joint consultation and negotiation between 
employers and employed. | 
“Considerable space in the General Council’s 
Report was devoted to the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act (Lasour GAZErTs, 
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September, 1927, page 944); and on this ques- 
tion the General Council submitted one reso- 
lution, while other resolutions, and an amend- 
ment to the General Council’s resolution, were 
submitted by various trade unions. The first 
and the last two paragraphs of the General 
Council’s resolution (which was passed unani- 
mously, the amendment having :been with- 
drawn) were as follows:— 

“This Congress emphatically protests against 
the action of the Government in its attack 
upon the Labour Movement by forcing the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill through 
the House of Commons without any attempt at 
impartial preliminary inquiry or mandate from 
the people. - as 


“This Congress hereby affirms its determina- 
tion to maintain in their entirety the rights and 
liberties which the past efforts of the organised 
workers have secured, including the full right 
of combination by all workers, and the appli- 
cation of the strike, to be used as and when 
and in what manner may be found necessary, 
either to secure improvements in their workin: 
conditions, to establish a rightful status o 
labour in the economic life of the country, or 
to resist any attempts to depress the workers’ 
economic conditions. 

“This Congress pledges itself to work stead- 
fastly for the repeal of this iniquitous measure, 
and calls upon the working classof Great Britain 
to exercise its fullest political power to remove 
from office the present Government, which, domin- 
ated by organised capital and hereditary class 
privilege and prejudice, has so unscrupulously 
used. its position to injure the industrial and 
political organization of the workers.” 


‘Six resolutions had been submitted on the 
question of trade union organization; but the 
debate took place on a report from the Gen- 
eral Council, which had had the matter under 
consideration for some three years on a ref- 
erence instructing them to examine the prob- 
lem of organization by industry. This report 
showed that careful consideration had been: 
given to the matter, and concluded by stating 
that “it is impossible to define any fixed 
boundaries of industry.” The advocates of this 
form of organization sought to have this point 
referred back, but were defented on a mem- 
bership (“card”) vote by 2,062,000 to 1,809,- 
000. 


A resolution on unemployment was carried, 
in the following terms:— 


“That this Congress views with grave con- 
cern the continued failure of the Government 
to deal with the problem of unemployment; 
it reiterates its firm conviction that the prob- 
lem can be satisfactorily dealt with only by 
drastic economic changes on the lines laid 
down by the Labour Movement; pending a 
satisfactory solution of the problem it de- 
mands full recognition of the principle of 
work or maintenance. 
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“This Congress further protests against the i 
exclusion of home and out-workers from the — 
benefits of the Unemployment Acts, and in- 
structs the incoming General Council to sup 
port legislation that will enable such workers — i 
to participate in the benefits of these Acts 
on an equality with workers employed on the ~ 
premises of the employer.” 


The question of the British trade union 
movement’s relation to the Russian move-" — 
ment was very fully discussed. The question 
arose on the consideration of a supplementary 
statement which was submitted by the Gen-_ 
eral Council during the sittings of the Con 
gress. The statement dealt at some length 
with the proceedings of the Anglo-Russian ~ 
Joint Advisory Council. It reviewed the great 
difficulties under which consultations had been 
conducted, because of the apparent inabilit 
on the part of the Russian representatives” 
on this Council to give any heed to the demo- 
cratic basis upon which British trade unionism 
was built; also to the abuse which followed — 
any difference of opinion expressed by the ~ 
British representatives. Under the circum-" 
stances, the General Council “advised the — 
Congress that no useful purpose will be served 
by continuing negotiations with the All Rus- 
sian Council of Trade Unions so long as their 
attitude and policy are maintained.” The 
reference back of this statement was defeated 
by 2,551,000 votes to 620,000. The ‘statement 
was then endorsed. ; 

Another resolution, deploring the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations and the termina- 
tion of the trade agreement with Russia, was 
passed unanimously. 

An official reply to the Prime Minister’s | 
appeal for fuller co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers was submitted by the 
General Council and carried, after a discussion 
in which the proposer and seconder spoke of 
the possibility of those engaged in the various 
industries meeting together for the discussion 
of their own problems. Its terms were:— 

“This Congress, having noted the repeat ad 
appeals of the Prime Minister to the leaders of _ 
Labour on the subject of collaboration for in- ~ 
dustrial Peace, points out that no section o 
the community is more desirous of industrial 
peace than the workers. It is compelled, how: 
ever, to inform Mr. Baldwin that the greates 
hindrance to a response to these appeals is th 
legislative and industrial policy pursued by him 
and his Government, and especially their at 
tacks on the wage standards and liberties of 
the workers, their action in lengthening tk 
miners’ hours, and the deliberate eae bias dis- 
ye in the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 

. ‘ § 5 _ 

“The immediate repeal of such repressive 
legislation would be he best euidaeartal th 
sincerity and honesty of Mr. Baldwin and 
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Government. Failing this, Congress declares 
that the country should be given an immediate 
opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon the 
present Government’s policy.” 

On the question of the Blanesburgh Report 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1927, page 284), a 
strongly worded resolution was passed pro- 
testing against the action of the Labour rep- 
resentatives on the Blanesburgh Committee 
(the Committee on Unemployment Insurance) 
in signing the Report. One of the members 
of the committee defended her action, but 
the resolution was carried by 1,836,000 votes 
to 1,419,000. 


A resolution condemning the Government 
for their continued refusal to ratify the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman submitted a recommenda- 
tion, which was adopted, to the effect that, 
in view of the situation that had arisen out 
of the Paris Conference of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the General 
Council should be given power to review the 
whole question of the international relation- 
ships of Congress and to take such action as 
the Council might deem necessary. Another 
esolution, pledging the Congress to assist in 
the setting up of one United Trade Union 
International, and protesting against the at- 
itude of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, was rejected by 2,211,000 votes 
(0 1,068,000. 

A resolution was passed unanimously call- 
ng on the General Council to approach the 
Jovernment with a view to obtaining altera- 
ions and amendments to the Factories Bill, 
0 secure, among other objects, a maximum 
yorking week of 48 hours. Resolutions were 
iso adopted refusing to allow the affiliation 
yf “break-away” trade unions. 

The National Union of Boot and Shoe Op- 
ratives submitted a resolution requesting the 
Jeneral Council, in conjunction with the 
sabour Party, to conduct an inquiry into all 
ispects of the importation of commodities 
nanufactured in other countries under condi- 
ions that are below those obtaining in this 
ountry. The resolution was carried unani- 
nously. Other resolutions were carried on 
he question of the effect of tariff restrictions 
m trade, etc., and on trusts and cartels. 

_A debate arose on a motion which sought 
© instruct the General Council to further a 
yolicy having for its object the creation of a 
Muropean public opinion in favour of Europe 
yecoming an economic entity. On a card vote 
his was agreed to by 2,258,000 to 1,464,000 
‘otes. 
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An attempt to suspend Standing Orders so 
that the action of certain unions in giving 
financial support to the miners’ non-political 
union might be discussed was, on the initia- 
tive of the General Council, defeated on a 
show of hands by 291 votes to 63. The ques- 
tion was left. to the General Council. 

Other resolutions dealt with the observance 
of the Fair Wage Clause in contracts for pub- 
lic bodies; the establishment of municipal 
banks; the proposed abolition of the Ministry 
of Transport; the undermanning of trailers 
attached to mechanically propelled vehicles; 
the admission of trades councils to Congress; 
employment of blind persons; proposed depu- 
tation to India to report on labour conditions; 
codification of factory legislation; extension 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act; health re- 
search; repeal of Coal Mines act, 1926; im- 
provement of young workers’ conditions; shop 
hours; abolition of night baking; continuance 
of the Rent Act; encouragement of building 
of houses “to let”; and the amendment of 
the Theatrical Employers’ Registration Act. 

The election of the General Council re- 
sulted in the return of all the old members, 
with the exception of Mr. Robert Smillie, 
M.P., representing the mining and quarrying 
group, who retired and was replaced by Mr. 
A. J. Cook. 

During the week, the annual Conference 
of Trade Union Women was held, when reso- 
lutions dealing with factory legislation were 
adopted, condemning the Factories (No. 2) 
Bill, and urging the adoption of a maximum 
of 48 hours per week, the prohibition of over- 
time (subject to certain conditions), the abo- 
lition of the two shift system for women and 
children, and the provision of proper welfare 
arrangements. Another resolution called at- 
tention to the necessity for improved organi- 
zation of women. 


The Board of Adjustment which adminis- 
ters the Male Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia has undertaken an inquiry into con- 
ditions of employment in hotels, restaurants 
and rooming houses, with a view to extend- 
ing the provisions of the act to cover these 
occupations. Mr. J. D. McNiven, deputy min- 
ister of Labour, and chairman of the Board, 
announced recently that the Board would be 
reconstituted so as to comprise members 
familiar with this branch of industry. The 
existing orders relate to all branches of the 
lumbering industry (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 
1926, page 948, etc.). 
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“ THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA ” 


TBE International Labour Office at Geneva 

has recently issued a book of 287 pages 
entitled “The Trade Union Movement In 
Soviet Rusisa.” It is stated in the preface 
that for the purposes of the Tenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, which 
met in May and June 1927, the International 
Labour Office prepared a comparative study 
of the situation in various countries as regards 
freedom of association, this question being 
one of the items on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference. During the course of this work, it 
became evident that, so far as Russia was con- 
cerned, it was impossible to treat the subject 
on the general plan adopted for other coun- 
tries, and “that a simple comparison, restricted 
by the limits of this plan, between the legal 
status of workers’ associations in U.S.S.R. and 
that of the trade unions in other countries 
might result in misleading readers not fully 
cognisant with the fundamental principles of 
Soviet trade unionism.” Furthermure, it was 
pointed out that in Russia the very concep- 
tion of trade unionism and all that is en- 
tailed thereby depends so directly upon the 
doctrines of the Soviet regime that no direct 
comparison with other countries is possible. 
Hence the presentation of this study in sep- 
arate form. 

The first part of the volume is devoted 
to an account of the trade union theories pro- 
fessed by the Russian Communist Party, and 
the application of such theories during the 
strictly “communist. period” from 1917 to 1921. 
The second and third parts deal with the 
organization and activities of the trade unions 
after the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy. This study is based on a wide range of 
sources, chief among them being documents 
received by an exchange arrangement from 
the All-Russian Central Trade Union Council. 

In a conclusion summarizing the develop- 
ment of the Russian trade union movement 
both prior to and since the revolution of 1917, 


several interesting observations are made on’ 


the various phases and transitions of such 
development. In the few years prior to the 
war, such trade unions as did exist led a 
harassed existence, and when the world war 
broke out their activities were brought to an 
immediate end by the declaration of martial 
law. However, with the development of war- 
time industry, a field of activity was open 
up for the workers’ movement, particularly 
after the formation of Industrial Committees 
of National Defence, for which the workers 
were authorized to choose their own repre- 
- sentative. In each of these committees a 
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workers’ group was constituted to protect the 
interests of the wage earners. These groups 
seized the opportunity of getting the workers 
together and encouraging among them habits 
of trade union organization. Consequently, 
while trade unionism did not function as such, 
yet actually the working classes of Russia 
found themselves on the eve of the revolu- 
tion in February, 1917, if not completely or- 
ganized, at least prepared to enter into an 
organized movement. Immediately after the 
overthrow of the Czarist regime, the working 
class movement was thus able to develop 
rapidly. The Provisional Government which 
came into power at the revolution in February 
1917, supported the movement by authorizing 
trade unions to register with the local courts, 
and by granting the workers full freedom of as- 
sociation and combination, with the result 
that by July, 1917, the number of trade union~ 
ists was estimated to be 1,500,000, comprised 
in about 1,000 organizations. The author then 
points out that while the February revolu- 
tion encouraged the development of trade 
unions, the Communist revolution of October, 
although resulting in a further extension of 
the movement, imposed such changes of policy 
that the whole nature of the movement was 
changed. From October onwards the duty 
of the trade unions was “to group the pro 
letariat in a single organization which, anda 
the direction of the Communist Party, would 
apply the dictatorship of the working classes.” 
Accordingly, the Communist Party “took im- 
mediate steps to gain control of most of the 
unions then existing, but this was not accom- 
plished without a certain amount of re 
sistance. In many cases force had to be use 
especially against those workers whose occupa 
tions were of an intellectual character, such 
as civil servants, bank clerks, etc.” Then “te 
facilitate the creation of a single arganizatior 
the formula ‘one undertaking—one union’ 
advanced, and all administrative and fina 
activities strictly centralized.” The worker: 
were enrolled automatically by the factor 
committees, and, after a certain lapse of time 
their contributions were sutonaatioally’:| de- 
ducted from their wages. 

Detailing the development of this poli 
the author states that while it resulted ~ 
vast increase in membership, the moral 
sults were “the estrangement of the metnkiall 
from their unions and a total distortion o 
the minds of the leaders.” He states 
condition of the Russian worker and 
eet union movement at that time as 
ows: . 
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The worker, forcibly enrolled in a union and 
having no influence on his union’s policy, came 
to regard the trade union organization as a 
newly-created and badly-managed administra- 
tion which afforded him no protection against 
industrial risks and fatigue, which moreover, 
had increased owing to the disastrous econo- 
mic situation of the whole country; an admin- 
istration which not only did not obtain for him 
the barest necessities of daily life but even op- 
posed any increase in wages; an institution of 
a military character which at any moment could 
despatch him to the front or to a far distant 
factory; an administration which, after having 
promised all sorts of educational facilities had, 
in fact, permitted the destruction of the greater 
part of the educational institutions previously 
existing or created by the workers themselves 
in the early days of the revolution. 

The trade union movement had become un- 
doubtedly very widespread and important, but 
to maintain this position it was necessary, ac- 
eording to Seniuschkin, “to apply persuasion 
and even force to the more backward elements 
of the working classes.” 


. Conditions forced a modification of policy, 
and “the realization of hard facts led to the 
evolution of a definite program” © which 
ushered in the New Economic © Policy 
(N.E.P.). The writer tells of the first effects 
of the N.E.P. on the trade union movement 
as follows: © 


'-The outstanding features of this new phase 
of the proletarian dictatorship were the return 
to capitalist methods of production and a con- 
sequent clash between the interests of the work- 
ers and the requirements of commercially man- 
aged industry. 

' It was necessary to convince the workers 
that the real object of unions was to protect 
their interests. 

The first step in this direction was obviously 
to grant the workers full freedom to form their 
unions themselves, and thus it came about that 
the principle of trade union freedom was re- 
established, though only after a whole year’s 
hesitation. At the same time the Communist 
conception of trade union freedom only went 
so far as to admit the workers’ right to join 
or remain outside the existing unions. The 
unions themselves were not free agents and had 
to follow the general policy of the trade union 
movement taken as a whole. 

_ The second step was to get the unions to cur- 
tail their zeal in regard to the protection of 
the workers’ interests. This compelled them 
to renounce their exclusive competence as re- 
gards questions of wages, and in general to 
separate their activity from that of economic 
departments and the managements of the under- 
ukings. To all intents -and purposes _ this 
change of policy meant that the action of the 
unions was confined to being a party to col- 
lective agreements.  _ rue. itteit 
To put it briefly, liberty of the individual 
and action by means of collective agreements 
nay be said to be the lines along which the 
ae union movement developed from 1922 on- 


Mere return ‘to freedom of affiliation led at 
mce to a reduction of almost 50 per cent in 
ade union membership, but from 1923 the 
uation changed and by 1926 the unions had 
‘total membership of over 9 millions. Free- 


of affiliation was gradually completed by 
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a return to the system of voluntary payment: 
of contributions, and this necessitated the com- 
plete re-organization of the whole administra- 
tive and financial machinery of the unions. 
Three years were necessary to re-introduce 
order in this domain, special difficulties being 
encountered in accustoming the unions to de- 
pend only on the members’ contributions. 

The first friction occurred over the matter 
of wage questions: “It is certain that during 
the first months following the reforms of 
1922, the trade union leaders successfully en- 
deavoured to extract’ a number of promises 
from the Government authorities; but it is 
as certain, when it came to realizing these 
promises, that the position changed. This 
change was most noticeable as regards wage 
questions. Although trade union leaders had 
succeeded in getting included in collective 
agreements special clauses relating to the 
payment of wages at fixed dates and had 
made efforts to guarantee wages against the 
depreciation of the currency, the economi: 
organizations none the less continued to de- 
lay -payments in order to reduce the real 
value of wages.” 

The workers temporarily abandoned their 
claims for wage increases, and even accepted 
a certain decreasé in order to facilitate finan- 
eial reform but not for long. Soon, especially 
in 1925, a certain effervescence was to be 
observed among the working classes which 
after the great efforts they had made, failed 
to find any improvement in their situation 
and believed themselves deceived by their 
leaders. This agitation gave rise to great un- 
easiness in trade union circles, which uneasi- 
ness became evident for the first time in a 
speech made by Andreev, one of the most, 
influential persons in the trade union move- 
ment, to a plenary sitting of the Central 
Committee of the Railwaymen’s Union held 
in March, 1925. This speech sounded a real 
note of warning, Andreev declaring bluntly 
that the moral position of the trade union 
movement was distinctly bad, that the 
workers were tired of paying contributions 
without receiving in return the right to ex- 
press themselves on questions which closely 
concerned their welfare, that the unions 
would soon be permeated by discontent and 
that it was time to set their house in order, 
to call to order the trade union leaders who 
had again fallen into the habits of the Com- 
munist period, and, to put it briefly, to in- 
troduce the new trade union policy which 
had been promised in 1922. . 

The operation of the principle of “one 
undertaking—one union,” also proved diffi- 
cult in practice. How this problem developed 
is described as follows: 


The strict application of this principle has 
resulted in the grouping of most diverse classes 
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of workers who belong to trades having no 
connection one with the other. Some unions are 
organized according to the character of produc- 
tion, others according to the aims of production, 
others according to the raw materials used, and 
still others according to the finished products 
manufactured. The chemical workers’ union 
includes, besides chemical workers, all those 
engaged in the india-rubber industry, petrol- 
eum refineries, pottery and glass works, ete. 
The food and drink workers’ union includes, in 
addition to those working in foodstuffs properly 
so-called, all persons engaged in tobacco fac- 
tories, distilleries, the Astrakan fisheries, etc. 
The inclusion of such a diversity of trades in 
each union obviously makes the satisfaction of 
the economic and general requirements of the 
whole union a very difficult problem, and this 
is further accentuated by the fact that the 
members of the union are spread over vast 
territorial areas. 

While not repudiating the principle of the 
“single union,” the leaders of the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions asked the 
Seventh Trade Union Congress to encourage the 
organization of trade sections, which hitherto 
have always been considered as an evidence of 
individualistic tendencies and only suitable for 
the technical trades. 

The proposals made by .the A.C.C.T.U. at the 
Congress met with some opposition from certain 
trade unionists, who feared that they would 
result in a complete transformation of the pre- 
sent system of organization. The leaders of the 
A.C.C.T.U. have endeavoured to dispel these 
fears, but the role and character of the pro- 
posed sections have not yet finally been deter- 
mined. Tomsky admitted that although the for- 
mation of sections was likely to promote cioser 
relations between the unions and the masses, it 
nevertheless tended to break up the unity of 
the organization. At the same time, after con- 
sidering the pros and cons, he decided in favour 
of the organization of sections. 


On the problem of private undertaking the 
report states that latterly the trade unions 
have found themselves faced by a rather 
delicate question, namely, that of defining 
their attitude in: private undertakings and 
in concessions. In undertakings of this class 
the number of workers affiliated to trade 
unions has in recent years shown a tendency 
to increase, being 198,915 in April 1925 and 
207,189 on April 1, 1926. In conceded under- 
takings only 12 per cent of the foreign 
workers are trade unionists, and this per- 
centage is considered unsatisfactory in trade 
union circles. In general the mass of the 
workers in the undertakings [is still “im- 
potent, ignorant, and oppressed.” The workers 
are afraid to expose their conditions of labour 
to the representatives of the union and avoid 
giving any information as regards the amount 
of wages earned, the length of the working 
day, contraventions of collective agreements, 
etc. ; 

The employer, moreover, has managed to 
get the workers into his power by instilling 
into them his own ideas and by advancing 
them wages and loans. The worker, perpetu- 
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ally in debt, is entirely dependent on his 
employer, whom he considers as a sort of 
benefactor who helps him when necessary ~ 
and whom he supports against the unions. 
Again, owners of private undertakings make 
every endeavour to satisfy their workers by — 
loyally carrying out their obligations and 
according them certain privileges. ; 

Faced with the advent of foreign capital — 
into the Soviet State, the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions issued in — 
December, 1926, certain instructions in a 
circular letter to the factory committees. 
These committees were authorized “in view 
of the inadequacy of trade union action in 
privately owned undertakings, to cease all 
attempts to collaborate with the manage 
ments.” At the same time the circular went 
on to say that it was in the interests of the 
workers and the Soviet State to attract 
foreign capital into the Soviet Union, as fa 
as this was compatible with the general policy 
of the State, and “for this reason the trade 
unions ought not to make claims which might 
lead to the closing of private undertakings.” 

Another problem was the absorption of a 
large number of non-industrial workers. 
Economic conditions in the provinces were 
forcing country workers to seek employment 
in the towns, and one Communist writer, 
Senuishkin, was reported to have declared 
that “the workers coming from the country — 
are entirely devoid of all class consciousness. 

Stating the actual position of the trade 
union movement in Russia at the present 
time, the author of the volume declares that 
the improvement in the economic situation 
in the country hag resulted in a considerable 
increase in number of wage earners, the total 
now being nearly ten million. In July, 1926, 
the number of persons affiliated to the tr: 
unions, including 1,200,000 unemployed, 
9,278,000, these being grouped in 23 nationa 
unions, several of which have over a million 
members. iy 

Summing up the condition of the trade 
union movement, the author of the study 
states as follows: ss 


It is in a matter of internal organization that 
must_be seen the characteristic which separa 
the Russian trade union movement from simil: 
movements in other countries. The term trade 
unionism, with the idea of individual freedom 
and consent which it suggests, serves very in- 
adequately to describe the grouping of the 
workers as understood by the leaders of the 
Russian trade union movement. Bi 
_ Every wage earner, says the Soviet legi 
tion, is entitled to be represented by a tr 
union organ, and the State intervention in 
movement stops here. At the same time, wo 
ers who desire to unite to form a union are ot 
free to do so outside the structure of the 
existing movement, that is to say the Com- _ 
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munist movement. If a union, on formation, 
does not meet with the approval of the higher 
authorities, it is refused the title of trade union 
and all the privileges attached to such organi- 
zations. In practice the policy of exclusiveness 
is even more complete than is suggested, for not 
only is the worker not free to choose the union 
he joins—this being decided for him by the 
undertaking by which he is employed—but he 
has no option but to join it. 


Having made this fundamental point, the 
State grants the unions far greater prerogatives 
than those received by trade unions in other 
countries. In social affair, without actually 
possessing legislative powers, the unions play 
a predominant part, while in economic matters, 
although they no longer hold the guiding reins, 
they must be, and insist on being consulted. 
In exchange for these privileges, the State, or 
the party in power, counts on them to govern 
the working masses and to lead them to work 
in harmony with society as a whole. 


The author quotes Tomsky’s statement at 
the Seventh Trade Union Congress, who in 
defining this point said: “We do not conceal 
from anyone that the trade union movement 
has been, is, and will be, directed by the Com- 
munist Party in the most centralized fashion.” 

The volume concludes with the following 
statement: 


“To sum up, although the idea of trade 
union freedom was practically abolished during 
the Communist period, it has shown a distinct 
tendency to revive during the last few years. 

e use the word ‘idea’ because, in the first 
place, trade union liberty depends entirely on 
the leaders, who are to all intents and pur- 
poses, chosen by the Communist Party, and 
secondly, because, as a result of labour being 
abundant and the workers virtually obliged to 
join the unions in order to obtain the privil- 
eges of membership, individual liberty, and 
hence trade union liberty, is still greatly re- 
stricted.” 


Consumers’ Co-operation in Soviet Russia 


A pamphlet entitled ‘“Consumers’ Co- 
operation in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics,” published by the Co-operative 
Printing Society of Great Britain, was re- 
viewed in a recent issue of the Co-operative 
News (Manchester). The writer, N. I. Popoff, 
states that in four years Russian co-operative 
trade has increasd fourfold, and now amounts 
to 44 per cent of the total trade of the coun- 
try, the state doing 34 per cent and private 
trade 22 per cent. The first consumers’ so- 
cieties began in the early ’sixties of last cen- 
tury, but from then even until after the revo- 
lution of March, 1917, they were mostly in 
the hands of the bourgeois rather than the 
peasant class. After the suppression of the 
revolution of 1905 efforts were made to place 
the co-operative movement on a more popu- 
lar basis. During the revolution of 1917 the 
movement: held somewhat aloof. However, 
under the stress of civil war the Soviet Gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of utilizing the 
¢o-operative societies to the utmost for the 
organization of the distribution of food, and 
by the decree of March 20, 1919, recognized 
them as the principal organs of distribution in 
the country. With the adoption of the new 
economic policy the state permitted a decree 
of private enterprise, but holds the key posi- 
tions of industry and the credit system. 


~ The Soviet Co-operative movement is a non- 
party movement. The overwhelming major- 
ity of its members are workers and peasants 
who belong to no political party. As a result 
of its previous evolution the whole system of 
consumers’ co-operation was by 1927 made 
up of the following links:— 

ia 
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(a) A network of rural consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, numbering 26,697, and having 
between them 44,052 co-operative stores. 

(b) A network of town and industrial work- 
ers’ co-operative societies, numbering 1,556, 
and having altogether 14,712 co-operative 
stores. 

(c) A network of railway workers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, numbering 38, and having in all 
1,958 co-operative stores. 

These in turn are linked up with district 
unions, regional unions, five central unions, 
and then the all-embracing Centrosoyus. 


There were 6.552 accidents reported to the 


Ontario Compensation Board in Septem- 
ber including 31 fatalities, and benefits 


awarded by the Board amounted to $461,983.59. 
These figures show a decrease from August, 
when 7,010 accidents, including 53 fatalities, 
were reported, but in September, 1927, ° there 
were more accidents reported than in the same 
month of 1926, the increase being 372. Up 
to the end of September, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board awarded in 1927 a total of 
$4,526,629.52, an average of about $500,000 
for each month. The total number of acci- 
dents reported in the first nine months of 
the year was 53,463, including 305 fatalities. 
These figures include many traffic accidents, 


some of them fatalities and others of lesser 


severity. The accidents on the highway in- 
cluded salesmen, drivers for bakeries and 
dairies and tryck drivers. It is hoped that 
the present campaign against highway acci- 
dents will have a material effect on accidents 
of this type. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


T its Thirtieth Session held in January, 
1926, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided to place the 
following question on the Agenda of the Tenth 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence :— 

Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades in 
which organization of employers and workers is 
defective and where wages are exceptionally low. 
‘eon special reference to the home working 
trades. 


Under the new double-discussion procedure 
which was to come into operation for the first 
time at the Tenth Session of the Conference 
this question had only to be dealt with at that 
Session by way of a first discussion. The 
double-discussion procedure is regulated by 
the provisions of paragraphs 4 to 8 of Article 6 
of the Standing Orders of the Conference. In 
accordance with these provisions the Office 
submitted to the Conference a preliminary 
report setting out the law and practice in the 
different countries on the subject covered and 
this report contained a draft questionnaire. 
To consider the question, the Conference ap- 
pointed a Committee of 42 members, which 
held 12 sittings. 
basis of its discussion the draft questionnaire 
prepared by the Office, and as a result of its 
work it submitted to the Conference in its 
report a draft questionnaire which differed 
somewhat from the scheme of the Office’s 
draft. After some discussion the Conference 
adopted the Committee’s draft and then de- 
cided to put the question on the agenda of 
the 1928 Session. . 

In the contemplation of the Governing Body 
the question submitted to the Conference re- 
ferred’ solely to minimum wage fixing “ma- 
chinery,” and the Governing Body itself made 
it r that there was no question of actually 
fixing a minimum wage and still less, of 
course, of fixing an international minimum. 
But, although the question was thus limited 
to the institution of machinery, that is, sys- 
tems, for fixing minimum wages, there was 
still a considerable divergence of opinion in 
the Governing Body as to the scope of appli- 
cation of such systems. A number of members 
suggested that the question should be gone 
into on a comprehensive basis and that the 
solutions which might be proposed should be 
applicable to any trade in which wages are 
exceptionally low and organization of em- 


ployers and workers is defective. Other mem- ° 


bers, however, were of opinion that as a 
beginning the question should be considered 


The Committee took as the - 
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with reference to a particular case, namely, — 
home working trades. The wording of the 
item as finally adopted by the Governing 
Body was a compromise between these two — 
standpoints: the question was raised in gen- 
eral terms, but there was a special. reference 
to home work. 
The Committee of the Conference adopted 
the Office’s draft as a basis of discussion. But 
on so complicated a question it was difficult 
to avoid certain differences of opinion as to” 
the meaning and scope of the question being 
manifested during the discussion. In the re 
sult the Committee made certain modifica- 
tions, some of considerable importance, in th 
draft proposed by the Office, its object being 
to leave the Governments the greatest pos 
sible latitude not only as regards the applica- 
tion of the rules to be eventually proposed 
but also as regards the form which the ulti- 
mate decisions of the Conference might take. 
The following is the questionnaire as it was 
adopted by the Conference and submitted to 
the various Governments:— 


1. Do you consider that the Conference should 
adopt proposals dealing with methods of mini- 
mum wage-fixing in home working and othe 
trades or in parts of such trades in which: 7 

(a) No arrangements exist for the effective — 

regulation of wages by collective agree- 
ment or otherwise, and 

(b) Wages are exceptionally low? 


2. Do you consider that a definition of (a) 
home-working trades. and (6) other trades, 
should be included in any proposals which may 
be adopted by the Conference? What defini- 
tions do you propose? : 


3. Do you consider that it is for the Goy- 
ernment of each country to decide, having re- 
gard to the conditions of the country, which 
are the home-working and other trades covered 
by Question I? 4 


4. What criteria (if any) would you propose 
to adopt for determining in which trades there 
are: oi 

(a) No arrangements for the effective regu- 

lation of wages, “ 
(b) Exceptionally low wages? 


5. Do you consider that some provision should 
be made for a basis for fixing minimum wages? 
If so, what basis do you suggest? 


6. Do you consider that the Conference should 
(a) Lay down the method or methods upon 
which the minimum wages should be 

- fixed? If so, what method or methods 
do you propose? Or ion 
(6) Confine itself to laying down general 
principles? If so, what principles do you 
suggest? 


7. If not, do you consider that it is for 
Government of each country to decide, havi 
regard to the administrative practice of tk 
country, the method or methods to be introduced 
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in fixing minimum wages in the home-working 
and other trades covered by Question 1? 


8. Do you consider that any such method 
should make provision for full preliminary con- 
sultation with representatives of the trade con- 
cerned, including representatives of organiza- 
tions of employers and workers (if any), and 
with any other persons specially qualified by 
their trade or functions to be usefully con- 
sulted? 


9. Do you consider that employers and 
workers’ should be represented on. the wage- 
fixing body. If so, do you consider that they 
should be represented in equal numbers? 

10. Do you consider that any minimum wage- 
fixing body should contain an independent per- 
son or persons? 

11. What methods do you consider should be 
adopted in selecting and appointing: 

(a) The representatives of employers and 

workers, 

(b) The independent person or persons? 


12. What systems of inspection, general super- 
vision and enforcement do you propose for en- 
suring the payment of wages in the trades con- 
cerned at not less than the rates fixed? 


13. Do you consider that the Governments 
should communicate to the International La- 
bour Office, either in the annual report furnished 
in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty or 
otherwise in the case of a Recommendation, the 
list of trades.in which the system of fixing 
minimum wages has been applied, together with 
the approximate number of workers covered, 
and a general statement on the minimum rates 
of wages and other conditions established in 
the trades concerned? 


14. Do you consider that the Conference 
should proceed by way of a Draft Convention 
or a Recommendation or both? If the latter, 
in what respects should either form of decision 
be adopted? 


When the answers of the different Govern- 
ments have been received to this question- 
naire, a report will be issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office based thereon, and 
containing the text of a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation for consideration of the 


_ 1928 Session of the Conference. 


(The last issue of the Lasour GaAzerre con- 


t¢ained a brief outline of a recent publication 


~ 


~ of the International Labour Office, describing 


the systems of wage fixing existing in various 
countries.) 


Occupation and Health 


Two further brochures of Occupation and 


Health, the encyclopaedia of hygiene, etc., 


which is in course of publication by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, have recently ap- 


peared. The first relates to Nitrous Fumes 


r 


(Oxides of Nitrogen); Air—Hot and Humid 


_ Atmospheres; Air (Liquid); Air—Testing in 


’ 


“ 


-Workrooms; Agricultural Labourers (Occupa- 


tional Diseases of) ; Nitrocellulose; Abattoirs- 


Slaughterhouses. 


The subjects dealt. with in the second bro- 
chure include: Celluloid; Jewellery Industry; 
Buttons (Manufacture of); Arsenic (Poison- 
ing by); Pitch; Electric Lamps. 


The ‘Evolution of a Wage-Adjustment 
System : 


Some generally acceptable system of prin- 
ciples governing the settlement of wage dis- 
putes is generally regarded as indispensable to 
a satisfactory scheme of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. The study of wage principles in- 
volves, however, many problems of a highly 
controversial nature concerning which no clear 
and final solution would as yet seem possible. 
The International Labour Office contributes to 
this question by publishing in the International 
Labour Review the results of an independent 
study by Mr, J. R. Bellerby, a member of 
its staff. His conclusions are given in the 
issues of July, August and September, under 
the title “The Evolution of a Wage-Adjust- 
ment System.” : 

At the outset, the author states that the 
problem of the evolution of a “ wage-adjust- 
ment system” divides itself into two parts: 
the first relates to the actual principles, or 
criteria, for showing the most advantageous 
wage position; and the other to the problem 
of machinery. Next he gives attention to 
the procedure for devising a body of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of wage-fixing authori- 
ties—principles which would sufficiently pro- 
tect the interests of the community as a 
whole—after which he considers the arbitra- 
tion and conciliation processes necessary to 
secure the application of the principles in 
wage decisions throughout industry. The 
final article includes a brief review of various 
systems of machinery in fonce in Italy, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Germany and Great 
Britain, a study of which seemed to show 
that the existing machinery of conciliation 
was apparently adequate, with but slight ad- 
ditions, to satisfy all the requirements of a 
wage-adjustment system. The writer states 
in coniclusion :— 


“Tf industrial peace and justice depended 
solely on machinery, these would already have 
largely been attained. Clearly, however, no 
matter how elaborate may be the organiza- 
tion for the settlement of trade disputes, 
this can give no good result unless its use is 
guided by a body of principles carefully de- 
signed to secure the interests of the com- 
munity. To set up machinery of adjust- 
ment without a basis of principles would be 
equivalent to the setting up of courts of law 
without statutes or principles of law to guide 
the judges. Thus, the evolution of wage prin- 
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ciples is essentially the first step in any pro- 
gram for securing peace in industry. 


“Then, in turn, the principles themselves 
can be of little purpose unless there is a very 
general acceptance of and compliance with 
them. This involves not merely their adop- 
tion by official organs of the state, but a 
general undertaking on the part of indepen- 
dent wage-determining associations that they 
will have due regard to the accepted prin- 
ciples in all the voluntary decisions which 
they make. 


“Tt is, in fact, upon the voluntary agree- 
ments that the central interest of a wage- 
adjustment system rests. If a considerable 
proportion of independent groups are in a 
position to secure advantage over the rest 


of the community, and if they pursue their 
local interests regardless of the effect on 
others, the remainder, less powerfully en- 
trenched, must inevitably suffer. The injus- 
tice done to them cannot be remedied by 
mere compulsion to bring their case before 
the courts. Compulsory arbitration in such 
a case can only repress; and the effect of 
repression may ultimately be to breed a 
revolution. Compulsion is, in fact, a danger- 
ous remedy unless it is applied to every 
wage decision throughout the land. And ~ 
since this is inconceivable in present times, 
the only satisfactory alternative is a universal 
voluntary agreement on the part of trade 
associations to apply, in every wage decision 
which they reach, an accepted body of wage- 
adjustment principles.” 


Functions of an Employment Department in Industry 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, 


in a leaflet lately issued, describes the duties 


of the “employment department” in a 
modern industrial establishment. 
One of the most important features of an 


industrial relations policy is the establishment 


of an employment department and the cen- 


tralization therein of responsibility for the re- 
cruiting, selection, placement, follow-up and 
discharge of employees. 

Under proper organization, the employment 
department becomes a service bureau where 
foremen and department heads may come for 
assistance in handling their personnel; where 
employees may turn for advice and assistance 
in matters affecting their work or home con- 
ditions: and where prospective employees may 
learn of the opportunities for work within a 
company, of its requirements from the stand- 
point of training and general fitness, and of 
the policies of the company toward its em- 
ployees. It should stand for absolute honesty 
and fair dealing between management and 
men and for the creation within the group of 
employees of high morale and good fellow- 
ship. 

The centralization of employment control 
brings numerous advantages, as follows:— 

1. Employees are selected according to fit- 
ness and ability, 

' 2. Knowledge of sources of supply is gained 
and used in times of need. 

3. The time of department heads and fore- 
men is saved by relieving them of the burden 
of recruiting new employees. 
ae Foremen are kept informed of the earn- 
ings and progress of their employees 


5. Employees look upon the employment 
department as a place where advice and as- 
sistance may be secured. 

6. Fair dealing is secured to employees. 

7. Through termination interviews, many 
desirable employees are held in the service of 
the company. 

8. Through constant association with the 
employment department, department heads 
and foremen are acquainted with modern em- 
ployment methods. 


The arguments usually advanced against a 
centralized employment department are:— 


1. Department heads and foremen, because 
of their intimate knowledge of work require- 
ments, are better able to select new employees 
than an employment manager. 

2. Foremen resent the creation of an em- 
ployment department because it takes away 
some of the things for which foremanship has 
always stood. 


There is no doubt that foremen and de- 
partment heads have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of work requirements and should be able 
to select new employees shrewdly. Actually — 
they are poor interviewers and waste consider= _ 
able time at the task. A tactful employment 
Manager can win their confidence easily and 
they are invariably glad to be relieved of the 
burden of interviewing. ~ 

It is also true that the employment depart- 
ment takes away some of the things for which 
foremanship has always stood. So does the 
planning department, the purchasing depart- 
ment and the time study department. But 
the things that are taken away are responsi- 
bilities with which foremen never should have 
been burdened. it 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1927, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was continued improvement in the 
employment situation at the beginning 

of September, when the 6,079 firms reporting 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed 
a combined working force of 905,756 persons, 
as compared with 900,621 in the preceding 
month. This increase was rather larger than 
that noted on September 1 last year, and 
greatly exceeded the gain indicated on the 
same date in “1925. The index number, 
standing at 109-7; continued to be consider- 
ably higher than in any other month since 
the record was commenced in 1920. On 


employment in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia declined moderately. 


Maritime Provinces—As on September 1 
of most years of this record, there was a 
slackening in activity in the Maritime Prov- 
inves, chiefly in the mining, transportation 
and highway construction divisions; on the 
whole, practically no change was noted in 
manufacturing. Statistics were received from 
532 firms, whose staffs aggregated 74,231 
workers, compared with 74,955 in the preced- 
ing month. The index of employment was 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 


100. 


0 Rapes 
a 


Senae4nca 


1925 


- August 1, 1927, it was 109-2 and on September 
1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it stood 
at 104-9, 96-6, 93-1, 100-0, 93-7. and 88-7, 
respectively. If employment follows the 
trend usually indicated during the autumn, 
further expansion may be expected in the 

next monthly report. 

Logging and transportation showed the 
most pronounced gains, but there were also 
important advances in trade, services, build- 
ing and mining On the other hand, 
manufactures recorded a slight falling off. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
reported improvement in the situation, while 


~ ail 


; 
' 
ae 


several points higher than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 


Quebec—Further gains were noted in 
building and highway construction and in 
services, logging and mining, while manu- 
factures showed no general change. Within 
the last named, there were gains in leather, 
rubber, textile and electric current plants, but 
lumber mills were seasonally quiet and 
employment in iron and steel works decreased. 
The working force of the 1,289 co-operating 
employers stood at 257,823 persons, as against 
256,254 on August 1. Contractions were 
registered at the beginning of September, 
1926, when the index was lower. 
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Ontario—lIncreases on practically the same 
scale as on September 1 a year ago were 
recorded in Ontario, where 2,800 firms enlarged 
their staffs by 4,191 employees to 369,461 on 
the date under review. Manufacturing as a 
whole employed fewer operatives, largely on 
account of losses in iron and steel and build- 
ing material plants, while there were gains 
in the electrical apparatus, electric current, 
food and several other divisions. Logging 
camps reported considerable seasonal activity, 
and construction, services, trade, transporta- 
tion and mining also showed improvement. 
The situation was decidedly more favourable 
than in the early autumn of 1926. 


Prairie Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment continued to be upward, the expansion 
being rather greater than on the same date 
last year, when the index was much lower. 
Returns were tabulated from 776 employers 
of 122,406 workers, as compared with 121,599 
at the beginning of August. Manufacturing 
(especially the iron and steel, food, pulp and 
paper groups), mining, transportation and 
highway construction afforded heightened 
employment, but railway construction was 
seasonally slacker. 


British Columbia.—For the first time since 
the beginning of this year there was a 
reduction in employment in British Columbia; 
this took place chiefly in fish-preserving, 
saw-milling and non-ferrous metal factories, 
and in construction, while logging showed 
improvement. The working force of the 682 
firms furnishing data declined from 82,543 
persons on August 1 to 81,835 at the beginning 
of September. Moderate gains were recorded 
on the corresponding date in 1926, but the 
index then was slightly lower. 

Table I gives numbers by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Windsor and Winnipeg advanced; in Ottawa 
the situation was practically unchanged, 
while in Hamilton and Vancouver curtail- 
ment was registered. 


Montreal_—In contrast with the downward 
movement noted on September 1, 1926, there 
was an imerease in Montreal on the date 
under review, 1,673 workers being added to 
the pay lists of the 668 co-operating firms, 
who employed 118,631. Manufactures, except 
iron and steel works, showed quite general 
improvement; construction, transportation and 
services were also considerably busier. The 
index was higher than at the beginning of 
September of any other year on the record; 
which for this city goes back to 1922. 


Quebec —Continued advances were indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 91 employers 
of 11,004 persons, as compared with 10,702 in 
the preceding month. Most of the gain took 
place im construction and manufacturing. 
Employment was at its maximum for the last 
three years. 


Toronto—Manufacturing, services and trade 
registered heightened activity, bringing the 
index to the highest point reached in the six 
years’ record for Toronto. Statements were 
received from 795 firms with 106,496 workers, 
or 1,887 more than on August 1. Rather 
smaller increases had been ‘indicated on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 


Ottawa—tThe situation in Ottawa showed 
practically no change, slight increases in 
manufactures being offset by similar declines 
in construction. The 128 firms furnishing 
returns reported 11,648 employees, compared 
with 11,599 in the preceding month. On 
September 1, 1926, the tendency was unfavour- 
able and the index was many points lower. 


Hamilion—Iron and 
construction released help in Hamilton, while 
other industries showed little general change; 
200 employers recorded 29,588 persons on their 
payroll, as against 30,699 on August 1. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of September a year ago, when 
improvement was shown. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Another moderate advance was noted in the 
Border Cities, where 94 co-operating firms 
reported 9,682 workers, as against 9,615 in the 
preceding month. Quarrying and transporta- 
tion were rather more active. A minor 
decline had been indicated on the same date 
last year, but the index number then was 
considerably higher. 


Winnipeg -—Employment in Winnipeg con- 
tinued to increase, the gains being on a larger 
scale that at the beginning of September, 
1926, when the situation was not so favour- 
able. Manufacturing, communications and 
trade registered most of the improvement. 
An aggregate working force of 29,721 persons 
was reported by the 277 employers whose 
returns were received, and who had 28,731 
employees in the preceding month. 


Vancouver;--There was a further falling off 
in activity in Vancouver, according to state- 
ments received from 240 firms employing 
25,957 workers, as against 26,429 on August 1. 
Reductions in personnel 
accounted for most of the contraction, although 
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construction was also slacker. Employment 
was in smaller volume than on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Tron and steel, lumber, fish-canning, and 
building material plants showed curtailment, 
partly seasonal in character, while vegetable 


food, electrical apparatus, electric current, 
boot and shoe, textile and some other 
industries reported greater activity. State- 


ments were received from 3,822 manufacturers 
employing 486,342 operatives, or 705 fewer 
than on August 1. Employment on September 
1, 1926, had advanced, but the index then was 
lower than on the date under review. 
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Animal Products—Edible-—Continued losses 
were reported in fish-preserving establish- 
ments, and dairies were also slacker, but 
improvement was shown in meat-preserving 
plants; The payrolls of the 210 co-operating 
factories aggregated 18,382 employees, as com- 
pared with 18,793 in the preceding month. 
Practically all the decline took place in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
the trend in Ontario being favourable. 
Employment on September 1, 1926, had shown 
a considerable increase, but the index number 
then was lower. 


Fur and Products—Complete recovery from 
the reductions noted in the preceding month 
was reported in fur factories, 27 of which 
added 110 workers to their forces, bringing 
them to 1,226 on the date under review. 


Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the propor- 
tion of employeesin the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 


SS Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British All manu- 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
Septeliccky.se: Pega ty- «| --aovalon 88-7 93°5 87-4 83-7 98-5 95-6 79°3 
Cae ge ee Se ago 93-7 90-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 86-5 
19: 
eg |b See ee | dc is aaeaa 100-0 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 93-0 
192: 
Sty Abinsoctieds s.a08 "laa iggtacags 93-1 86°6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
192 
Ferien rt Woh e a Bete deter SAG 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
CS hs eee NO Ce ean Greer 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
Ene lex. Ab aches « . tone etc 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
ESS EPA Se aor eee eee 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
aR ee tlt WA: cceayaltyst~ (oie Sais eveTs».BENae 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
DDS, Met Ss «Bia Bioko os .ais sree lis 94-5 90-3 100-6 89°8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
Jule ee aoe eaeaate oe hee. 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
A Use til ia eee PE ote Bisse ie siareigts Sa. 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Pee) on gaa at eer cee. eee SE Oey ee 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
(OC eet 65) 5: 2iesaipiorehbre BAP ose 98-3 88-1 102+7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
IN Gap MEBs. De /esdhs Rafoia,: «<1, «Mui « 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111:5 89-2 
PCC adie asts,5 ho. - tin ele, o/=1-.opins eles + 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
1926 
tf A Ree Bee SRD ae. is 7 ee 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
1Ot OSE Oe ee eee tac Ae 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
1 ye, ee Ger So Sena ieee ce 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
PA ra Wieee tastes Pyed> e's, 0,2 «> aa oleEe = 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
ES: 25 a Se eneee e aea 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113°5 91°3 
SUMO eMeay faisrsrSe, «cla dele .«+,2)2)+ bu kes > 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
Tel ere cietss Series)... = atone 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107°3 118-1 95-3 
EOS oO ee rere or eee 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
MGMsailink sunie dies 51d + «5.0 > “eie = 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
OGRE Lenercrad catusesicaieh% Ty B50 - 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
A OV irebeerscclocd« «nse yrersielas b:e ereee'« 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
MCG aM Mpc s. den kata pte.> «>< tine Reise 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
1927 
°+ Son Se ae 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
Oo a a ae 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
IA ie ci cel ds Ae Mheie 5.0 > + she SAE: 96-3 86:8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
FR St ha eal Sie see eS Seer 5 eae 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
1 eee Seep Se eee ee 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
2 Rw a Siete eae, Rie 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
July 1 Ro Age es hee pene 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
Aug. 1.. "ea 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
B Sapte dens am. ath eee ie ees 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
Relative sili 25 ea am by 
istricts and in Manufacturing as { ; 
oat 1 Ry Se Se One ee Toes 100-0 8-2 28-5 40-8 13-5 9-0 53-7 
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Practically all the gain was made in Ontario. 
_ The situation was much the same as on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 


Leather and Products—Further and more 
extensive improvement was shown in leather 
factories, the increases being decidedly larger 
than at the beginning of September last year, 
when the index was several points lower. 
Statements were received from 189 manu- 
facturers having 17,600 persons in their 
employ, as against 17,133 on August 1. 
Quebec and Ontario reported most of the 
additionally employed workers, who were 
largely absorbed by boot and shoe plants. 


Lumber and Products—The commence- 
ment of seasonal inactivity in saw-mills caused 
a substantial reduction in employment, and 
match and vehicle factories also released help. 
The decreases, which were reported to a 
considerable extent in Quebec and British 
Columbia, greatly exceeded those noted on 
September 1, 1926; the index number then 
was rather higher. A combined working force 
of 56,204 persons was reported by the 704 
establishments from which returns were 


received and which employed 57,402 in their 
last report. 


Musical Instruments—The trend of em- 
ployment was upward in musical instrument 
factories, repeating the movement indicated 
on the corresponding date a year ago, when 
the situation was rather better. Statistics 
were compiled from 39 plants employing 3,168 
workers, or 141 more than at the beginning 
of August. The bulk of the gain took place 
in Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit, confec- 
tionery, chocolate and cocoa plants and fruit 
and vegetable canneries reported heightened 
activity, the improvement being on a much 
larger scale than on the corresponding date 
last year. Data were compiled from 306 firms 
in the vegetable food group, whose pay rolls 
rose from 28.974 on August 1, to 29,620 at the 
beginning of September. All provinces shared 
in the upward movement. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Although the ad-~ 
ditions to staffs were on a smaller scale than 
those indicated on the corresponding date 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Montreal Quebec Toronto 


92-9 96-4 85-3 
82-5 93-1 82-2 
85-3 101-3 83-0 
86-7 93-2 81-8 
88-5 98-4 85-1 
91-7 91-9 86-9 
95-6 95-7 86-7 
95-7 98-9 87-6 
97-0 98-8 87-7 
97-3 97-4 88-5 
99-4 100-3 89-8 
99-3 99-4 89-7 
97-0 94-4 90-9 
88-0 89-9 86-1 
88-3 90-6 86-5 
89-6 92°3 87-1 
93-1 94-9 87:7 
96-0 100-4 89-8 
103-1 89-3 90-2 
104-5 101-6 90-7 
104-8 104-2 91-1 
104-6 103-5 92-3 
104-3 105-1 93-1 
103-3 103-2 93-6 
100-6 101-2 93-9 
92-5 100-9 90-2 
93-3 97-2 89-9 
94-6 98-8 90-1 
96-8 101-5 92-7 
100-6 104-1 95-3 
103-1 109-7 96-8 
104-9 112-7 97-5 
104-8 115-4 97-6 
106-4 118-6 98-9 


ployment by Cities 
as at Sept. 1, 1927... 


— 
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Ottawa 


89-9 104-3 
100-6 79-4 86-4 104-0 
87-1 77-0 81-4 98-3 
86-8 77-3 84-2 97-4 
86-6 80-1 82-7 101-8 
87-5 80-3 83-7 102+5 
91-8 82-4 85-4 104-0 
100-1 83-9 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 88-0 113-9 
101-8 88-3 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-5 112-0 
90-4 88-7 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 89-3 105- 
87-0 86-9 - 89°8 100-4 
85-3 88-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 90-7 | 112-6 
91-5 94-0 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 101-6 124-2 
99-5 99-7 104-9 119-7 
97-3 98-4 103-7 117-4 
93-8 96-6 105-4 17-1 
87-3 93-1 99-3 107+3 
89-2 93-1 97-5 111-3 
90-1 94-2 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 96-3 114-9 
101-9 97-4 97-2 | 117-2 
104-7 100-2 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 102-0 122-6 
110-5 101-7 103-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 107-4 118-7 
1:3 3-3 
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last year, the index number was several points 
higher than at that time. The forces of the 460 
co-operating establishments included 60,291 
persons, as compared with 60,106 in the pre- 
ceding month. A large proportion of this 
advance took place in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Textile Products—Some recovery from the 
losses noted in preceding reports was made 
in textile factories, 515 of which had 74,815 
workers, as against 74,502 on August 1. Im- 
provement was shown chiefly in Quebec while 
the tendency in Ontario was unfavourable. 
Cotton, woollen and garment factories regis- 


Tasre II] —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


Industries Relative Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 53-7 98-7 98-9 96-9 89-4 84-5 93-0 
Animal products—edible........ 2-0 114-2 117-1 108-4 104-2 100-2 94-1 
Fur and products................ “1 85-1 77-5 85-9 84:0 87-3 90-5 
Leather and products............ 1-9 81-5 79-0 78-5 72-3 73-7 76-3 
Lumber and products............ 6-2 115-0 118-0 119-5 115-1 110-5 119-7 
cue and dressed lumber..... ? ae ate et nas -_* i 
UPWILUPO cr. gcbat yok mache ca : : . : : : : 
Other lumber products......... 1:0 62-7 80-9 78-4 75-4 69-7 83-3 
Musical Instruments............. 3 70-1 68-1 75-5 62-5 62-3 64-7 
Plant products—edible........... 3-3 107-8 105-4 107-3 104-4 101-8 97-9 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 117-9 117-5 113-8 102-9 se vac 
Pulp and paper..........0s.000s 3-5 134-2 134-8 131-2 111-4 10h) ee 
Paper products.............+6: “7 99-1 96-3 92-5 88-8 6 =< 
Printing and publishing......... 2-4 | 105-2 104-8 100-4 97-6 96-6 95- 
Rubber products...............4. 1-6 101-2 100-9 87-0 89-9 67-3 70-8 
Textile products............:.... 8-2 97-0 96-2 92-5 88-0 79-9 85-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-3 118-9 116-0 105-9 100-9 84-7 91-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-5 99+9 102-3 102-8 92-4 82-3 93-0 
. Garments and personal furnish- ae =r <r ai “fe soy ete 
BNE ci-seleieteislaliovuie Pinltie so anes 0.eue s 9 ™ ¢ £ iS ‘ 
ete ro ae 1-1 109-3 112-2 98-3 94-6 86-2 92-2 
‘obacco, distilled and ma 
liquors BecSeeeatele Moet Sc onERae » toate 1-4 109-3 107-4 102-2 ine Be a 
Wood distillates and extracts..... “0 104-2 103-7 84-1 : 4 Ae 
Chemicals and allied products... -7 87-6 86-7 84-1 79-6 ee bk 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 107-2 111-3 109-5 90-0 ra bith 
Electriccurrent.............s.00- 1-5 147°7 141-7 134-0 138-3 ee Lat 3 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 133-6 125-7 125-4 109-2 Hs 2 ae 
Tron and steel products........... 13-8 80-8 82-1 82-4 71-0 : 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- sg ae asi aig 18 yer gee 
MCLBREC ROE « « HSEE KE «6 : . . ‘ Q 3 
Pica ter eee Ve 1-2 Bh-5 85-3 75-9 71-2 65-4 70-1 
Agricultural implements....... “9 77-4 87-9 . Q C D 
Land vabicles ss seeec nis 6-0 90-5 92-5 98-4 86-1 82°3 105-9 
teel shipbuilding and repairing < ! 
Heating appliances..........:.. 3 28-6 31-3 ph pails oe re 
Tron and steel fabrication 6 91-9 90-4 89- 
(ni6.8) in lies Sek } 
3 aR aletiee aes SLO fete dandy airs: bpd te acl eohiees ( pheOlenie 
PLOductsh dita cnecae eee : : . : j ; 
Other iron and steel products... 2-0 83-5 81-5 BL6 Beh ah ie8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 108-5 108-5 red reeds hese 13-6 
Mineral products..............-.. a oy 4 106-4 as one Mae 
Loegings |e | |e | ara | es |e |e 
Mining /4s,...0G ss. .denuenae- 5:2 105-1 104: 8 97-2 93- 7 99-1 104-0 
Sito U thay + oad aeia Hae : ; - : 3 
EAC Ee eee 13 175-5 172-7 154-7 157-0 148-1 132-7 
creeper pigersle ie otbas 8 120-0 117-8 111-3 107-1 99-9 ee 
Communleation.....12.220200005. 2-9 124-8 124-1 120-1 114-8 113-1 106-4 
Telegraphs.......+.-.++0+- maar 6 132-3 131-6 126-5 119-1 113-8 111-4 
Telephones..........-.2s0sceceees 2-3 122-8 122-2 118-4 113-6 112-9 105-1 
Transportation... 00.00.0000. 12-8 114-7 113-7 113-4 108-7 es sohe 
aries. 33 108-6 102.6 102-4 98-4 188-5 107-0 
team WAYS....... peeteeesees A g é 208.3 95.6 ; 
2 Bae eigen ate ig wd 245. 344-8 217.6 175-5 165-3 180-9 
Construction and maintenance... Re OIE.3 307.1 199.4 147.2 140-9 147-2 
Prune Fn Nore et 4 3-7 | 3,673-1 8,728-8 | 2,993-2 | 2,523-4 |  1,945-6 8, 667-2 
Railway. 5-7 163-9 168-1 153-9 130-1 132-0 163-2 
RYRY--noseo'os sees pe pariiaese 2.0 143-6 138-6 132-2 125-9 121-7 137-1 
© Sana Ea ae oe Sl 1-1 155-4 149-0 144-1 142-7 136-2 . 
Hotels and restaurants oon6 in 116-5 118-2 116-9 108-9 101-0 111-4 
Profess al ase. sete eee “7 135+2 130-3 120-4 106-6 105-3 100-7 
Hergons. , 7-0 109-3 108-2 98-9 95-6 92-1 92-0 
Trade... a eae 46 110.0 110-8 97-8 94-9 89-7 89-8 
Retail... -. q 2.4 107.9 103-4 101-0 96-8 96-6 96-1 
Wholesale... : 100. 109-7 109-2 104-9 96-6 93-1 100-0 
All Industries........ , 00-0 


i i indicated industry is of 
—The “ i ight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicate 
the emesis of Seilsyess saported in all industries bv firms makingreturns on the date underreview 
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tered most of the expansion, but knitting mills 
released employees. Employment on the cor- 
responding date last year was in much smaller 
volume; practically no change in the situation 
was then reported. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Fur- 
ther moderate advances were noted in this 
industry on September 1, when 182 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the 106 co- 
operating factories, which employed 12,947 
operatives. A large share of the gain took 
place in Quebec. The level of employment 
was much higher than at the beginning of 
September a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass fac- 
tories released a considerable number of work- 
ers, while the trend was also unfavourable 
in brick and stone works. Statements were 
received from 118 plants, having 10,651 em- 
ployees, as against 11,073 in the preceding 
month. Ontario registered the bulk of the 
contraction. Practically no change had been 
noted on the corresponding date last year and 
the index number then was slightly higher. 


Electric Current—Continued expansion was 
shown in electric current plants, 87 of 
which employed 13,702 persons compared with 
13,149 in their last report. Quebec and On- 
tario recorded most of the increase. The 
index number stood at the highest point so 
far reached in the record of eight years. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased substantially on September 1, 
when 633 workers were added to the forces 
of the 41 co-operating. establishments, which 
had 10,918 employees. This advance took 
place mainly in Ontario; it greatly exceeded 
that noted on the corresponding date in 1926, 
when the index was over eight points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Agricultural im- 
plement, railway car, ship building and some 
other branches of the iron and steel group 
recorded reductions in employment, while the 
iron and steel fabrication, wire, small hard- 
ware and a few other groups showed im- 
provement. The result was a reduction of 
1,838 persons in the forces of the 636 co-opera- 
ting firms, who employed 124,997 employees. 
Employment decreased in all except the 
Western provinces. The trend of employment 
on September 1, 1926, was favourable, and the 
index number then was slightly higher than 
on the date under review. 


Mineral Products—There was a_ small 
falling off in the number of persons employed 
in this group, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Statistics were received from 72 manufac- 
turers with 10,027 employees, as compared 
with 10,221 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on 
September 1, 1926. 


Logging 


The commencement of seasonal operations 
in logging camps caused a larger increase in 
employment than on the corresponding date 
of 1926 or 1925, when the indexes were lower 
than in the early autumn this year. The 218 
co-operating firms reported 18,291 workers, 
compared with 15,870 in the preceding month. 
A very large proportion of the improvement 
took place in Ontario, although the trend was 
upward in all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Mining 


Coal—Data were received from 88 
operators having 26,545 men on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 26.689 in the preceding 
month. Curtailment was shown in the 
Maritime Provinces, while there were small 
gains in the Prairie. Provinces. Although 
considerable improvement had been registered 
on the corresponding date a year ago, the 
index number then was between four and five 
points lower. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in*metallic ore 
mines continued to advance, according to 
returns from 56 firms, whose forces rose from 
12,986 persons on August 1 to 13,119 at the 
beginning of September... Ontario and British 
Columbia recorded most of the increase. 
Practically no change in the situation was — 
shown on September 1, 1926, when the index 
number was over 20 points lower. 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Seventy employers in this division reported» 
7,539 workers, as against 7,267 at the 
beginning of August. This gain contrasts with 
the loss noted on the same date last year, 
when the index number was nearly nine» 
points lower. Asbestos mines and quarries in 
Quebec and Ontario, respectively, showed: 
most of the increase, although there was also 
some improvement in the latter in. the 
Prairie Provinces. = 


‘Communications — 


_ Further moderate gains wera: noted in. this 
division, chiefly on telephones. ‘Statistics, 
were compiled from 186 ¢ompanies and 
branches employing 25,923 persons, compared. 
with 25,799 in their last report. Employmext 
continued to be in greater yolutne, than om 
the corresponding date in 1926. Laos 
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Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—Considerable expansion was shown in local 
transportation on the date under review, when 
435 employers were added to the forces of 
the 112 firms furnishing data, who had 21,232 
in their employ. A large proportion of this 
advance was made in the Prairie Provinces. 
The index number was nearly five points 
higher than at the beginning of September, 
1926; the gain then indicated was less 
extensive. 


Steam Railways—There was an increase in 
the number employed in steam railway 
operation on September 1, according to the 
100 companies and branches from which 
returns were received and which reported 
79,859 employees. The index number was 
slightly higher than on the same date last 
year, although the improvement then was 
more pronounced. Practically all the gain 
took place in the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further slight decrease in employment in 
water transportation, in which activity was 
rather less than on the corresponding date in 
1926. Statements were received from 60 
employers of 14,988 workers, as compared 
with 15,184 in the preceding month. Most 
of the reduction was reported in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Further important expansion was 
shown in building construction, the gains 
being larger than on September 1 of any other 
of the last eight years, while the index 
number, standing at 215-3, was at its highest 
point since this series was instituted in 1920. 
_ Data was received from 460 contractors whose 
payrolls rose from 43,011 on August 1 to 
44910 persons on the date under review. 
The trend was favourable in all provinces 
except British Columbia. 


Highway—tThere was a small decrease in 
personnel in this group, 133 men being released 
from the forces of the 157 co-operating 
employers, who had 33,976 workers. Improve- 
ment in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
was offset by declines in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario. Curtailment on 3 
larger scale was registered on September 1 
a year ago, when the index number was lower. 


- -Railway—A further seasonal contraction in 

employment was indicated by the 39 firms 

furnishing data in this division, who employed 

51,371 persons, as against 52,703 in the 
47968—5 : 


preceding month. There were advances in 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces but in 
the Prairie Provinces and Quebec the trend 
was downward. Considerably more pro- 
nounced losses had been noted on the 
corresponding date in 1926; the index number 
then was some ten points lower. 


Services 


This group recorded greater gains than 
are usually indicated at the beginning of 
September, mainly in the hotel and restaurant 
and personal service divisions in Quebec and 
Ontario. Employment on the date under 
review was at the highest level so far 
reached in this record. The 175 establish- 
ments furnishing returns reported 17,887 
assistants, as against 17,113 on August 1. 


Trade 


The additions to staffs on the date under 
review were larger than have usually been 
registered at the beginning of September; 
employment continued at a higher level than 
in the autumn of any other year of the 
record, which was instituted in 1920. Returns 
were received from 536 retail and wholesale 
houses employing 63,774 persons, compared 
with 62,984 at the beginning of August. The 
advance took place in wholesale trade, 
retailers releasing some employees. 


Table I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment in economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on September 1, 


1927. 


During September Mayor Médéric Martin, 
of Montreal, addressed a letter to public 
bodies, industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and other employers, urging them 
when engaging help to give preference to rate- 
payers and residents of the city. The letter 
mentions in particular the conditions in the 
building industry, which is affected by the 
considerable number of unoccupied dwellings 
in the city. In order to effect economies 
many proprietors of stores and shops in the 
past have engaged outsiders at a somewhat 
lower rates of wages than they would be 
obliged to pay to residents. The mayor points 
out that this is a bad policy in the long run, 
as it increases unemployment, and ultimately 
re-acts on those who follow this practice. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF AUGUST, 1927 


U NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than _ their 
own trades, or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
involved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 


work, but the reductions in the remaining pro- 
vinces more than offset these gains. The 
changes, however, were not particularly note- 
worthy in any one province. 

A separate record is kept of trade union 
conditions existing in the largest city of each 
province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Little variation from the July 
level of employment in each city used for 
comparative purposes was shown at the close 
of August, Halifax, St. John, Regina and Ed- 
monton indicating slight improvement, while 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed minor reductions. In comparison with 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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There was a further though nominal increase 
in the volume of unemployment reported at 
the end of August by ithe 1,602 local trade 
unions from which returns were tabulated. 
The membership of their unions aggregated 
170,024 persons, and of these, 6.210, or a per- 
centage of 3.7, were without work on August 
31, as compared with 3.3 per cent at the close 
ef the previous month. Less employment 
was afforded than in August last year when 
the percentage of idleness stood at 2.5. The 
changes throughout the various provinces as 
compared with July were slight; New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan alone reported small 
increascs in employment; the Manitoba situa- 
tion remained stationary, and in the remain- 
ing provinces there were moderate declines 
in employment. As compared with the return 
for August last year the Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta unions 
were afforded a slightly greater volume of 


1924 


925 1926 1927 


-~ 


the returns for August last year employment 
was more plentiful during the period under 
review for unions in Halifax, St. John and 
Edmonton, but not so brisk in the remain- 
ing cities. 

The accompanying chart indicates the trend 
of unemployment by months from June, 1921. 
to date. The course followed by the curve 
in August was a slight continuation of the 
upward July trend. The level at the close 
of August was somewhat above that of the 
same month last year, indicating slightly 
greater degree of unemployment. 

From unions in the manufacturing group 
of industries 433 returns were tabulated, with 
a combined membership of 49,032 persons, 
5.9 per cent of whom were without work on 
August 31, as compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 4.8 at the end of July. 
Iron and steel workers, especially moulders 
and railway carmen, were chiefly ein : 


a a 
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for this slight increase in unemployment, 
though considerable depression was also in- 
dicated among metal polishers and glass 
workers. Cigar makers, paper makers and 
printing tradesmen in addition all registered 
somewhat less activity. Textile, hat and cap 
and brewery workers, on the other hand, were 
afforded a greater volume of work. In com- 
parison with the returns for August of last 
year, when 3.6 per cent of the members were 
idle, the most noteworthy contractions were 
among cigar makers, metal polishers, garment, 
leather, iron and steel and glass workers. 


Reports received from 33 unions of coal 
miners with 14,613 members showed an un- 
employment percentage of 2.9 in August, as 
against .4 per cent in July. Conditions were 
slightly less favourable in both Nova Scotia 
and Alberta coal mines, but in British Colum- 
bia all members were reported at work as 
in July. The level of employment in the coal 
mining regions during August, however, was 
higher than in the same month last year 
when the percentage of idleness stood at 4.1 
per cent. In this comparison the change in 
Nova Scotia was merely nominal in character; 
in Alberta the situation’ improved slightly, 
and in British Columbia no unemployment 
wag registered in either of the months under 
comparison. The volume of unemployment 
afforded asbestos miners in Quebec during 
August was sufficient for the number of avail- 
able members. 


Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades during August as registered 
by 174 labour organizations with 18,183 mem- 
bers was slightly greater than that of the pre- 
vious month, 8.5 per cent of idleness being re- 
corded at the end of August as compared with 
6.9 per cent in July. The most noteworthy. 
reductions in employment were indicated by 
bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, in Quebec 
and Ontario especially, followed by declines of 
lesser magnitude among bridge and structural 
iron workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers. The situation for carpenters and joiners 
was unchanged and the remaining tradesmen 
were more actively employed. Greater un- 
employment was indicated in the building 
trades as a whole when compared with the re- 
turns for August last year, due, for the 
- most part, to slackness among bricklayers, mas- 
ons and plasterers, though several of the other 
trades contributed in a smaller share to the 
_ inactivity. 
The transportation industry showed a more 
favourable trend during August to that of 
the previous month and about the same level 
of unemployment as in August last year. For 
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August returns were tabulated from 651 unions 
with 57,801 members, these showing 1.9 per 
cent of idleness as compared with 2.8 per cent 
in the previous month and 1.8 per cent in 
August last year. Navigation workers re- 
ported a much smaller percentage of idleness 
during August than in July, although there 
was considerable short time registered among 
the Quebec workers. The situation as com- 
pared with August of last year in the naviga- 
tion divisions was slightly more favourable. 
Unemployment in the steam railway division, 
whose returns constitute over 81 per cent of 
the entire group membership reporting, was 
on exactly the same level in August as in the 
previous month, and also in August last year, 
the percentage of idleness in all three months 
standing at 2.1. The street railway situation 
improved over July, but was the same as 
reported in August last year, while teamsters 
and chauffeurs indicated a nominal percentage 
of idleness in August, in comparison with the 
fully active condition of the previous month 
and August last year. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
_ IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately, 14 reports were received 
comprising a membership of 7,166 persons, 
and showed an unemployment percentage of 
14.0, practically the same as that indicated in 
July. There was slight improvement, however, 
over August last year, when 14.4 per cent 
of the members were idle. 

In the governmental service group 137 re- 
ports received with 12,353 members showed 
a) maior reduction in employment during 
August as compared with the previous month 
but slightly greater activity than in August 
last year. The changes throughout were not 
of particular note either in the Federal or the 
civic employees division. 

Reports were tabulated from 110 labour 
organizations of miscellaneous groups of 
tradesmen comprising a membership of 5,042 
persons, 245 of whom, or a percentage of 4.9 
were without work at the end of August, as 
compared with 4.4 per cent in July and 4.0 
per cent in August last year. Hotel workers 
were not so actively engaged as in July, and 
there were minor contractions among station- 
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ary engineers and firemen. Among theatre and 
stage employees the situation improved 
slightly over July, and employment for bar- 
bers was in greater volume. As compared with 
August last year hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees and stationary engineers and firemen were 
not afforded quite so much work, but the 
situation for barbers and theatre and stage 
employees remained almost stationary. 


Fishermen reported a slightly larger per- 
centage of inactivity during August than in 
July, but smaller than in August last year. 
In no month, however, were the percentages 
of idleness very substantial. The lumbering 
industry was very good, no unemployment 
being reported in any month used here for 
comparative purposes. 


Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
for August of each year from 1919 to 1924 in- 
clusive and for each month from January 
1925 to date and table II indicates the per- 
centages of unemployment registered in the 
different groups of industries for the same 
months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1927 


URING the month of August 1927 the 
reports from the offices of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada showed an increase 
of 71 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over that of the preceding period, 
while a decline of 25 per cent was registered 
when a comparison is made with the average 
daily placements effected during the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. This loss was 
almost entirely due to decreased farm place- 


ments, though lesser declines were registered 


- however, 


in manufacturing and transportation. These, 
were partly offset by increased 
placements in logging, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade, the gain in log- 
ging being the most pronounced. 

‘The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January 1925, as rep- 
resented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 


of placements effected for cach 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, the computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications declined slightly during the 
first half of the month, while that of place- 
ments remained practically steady. Both, 


however, showed a marked upward trend 


during the latter half of the period under 
review, this being due to the heavy demand 


for harvesters in the Prairie Provinces, though 
the curves this year did not attain the high 
level registered at the close of August a year 
ago, when the demand for workers in some 
parts of the west exceeded the supply. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
83.9 and 95.7 during the first and second 
half of August, 1927, in contrast with the 
ratios of 93.8 and 101.5 during the same. 
period in 1926. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 77.5 and 89.0 as compared with 
88.6 and 91.5 during the corresponding month 
a year ago. 


The. offices reported that an- average of 
1,723 applications for employment was re- . 
ceived daily during the first half of August, 
in comparison with 1,550 daily during the 
preceding period and with 2,414 daily during 
the corresponding period of 1926. During the 
latter half of August applications for work 
averaged 2,993 daily, in contrast with 3,540 
daily during the same period last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,446 
during the first half and 2,862 during the 
latter half of the month, in comparison with 
2,265 and 3,595 daily during the corresponding 
periods of August, 1926. During the latter 
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half of July, 1927, the average number of 
vacancies registered daily was 1,322. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of August was 1,335, of which 992 
daily were in regular employment, and 343 
daily were in casual work. This is in com- 
parison with the daily average of 1,213 place- 
ments during the preceding period, and with 
2,139 daily during the corresponding period 
a year ago. During the latter half of the 
month placements averaged 2,663 daily (2,278 
regular and 385 casual), in contrast with 3,238 
during the same period a year ago. 


ing table gives the placements effected to 


date by the offices of the Employment Service 


of Canada :— 
Year Regular | Casual Totals 

itt 10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 05, 905 

iy Se ate thes alas accra 366,547 79,265 445,812 
1921 rr eee > 80,518 75,238 355,756 
1039. ee Seen oe nee 297,827 | 95,695 | 393,522 
BOGE 2. oS oase cece cs Maat 7,165 115,387 462,552 
ry ee es SEE Te 247,425 | 118,707 | 366,132 
oa Alin. c Say wis-6 «abuses Rison 6, 804 106,021 412,825 

ities ety ne Bees mn ancae om 1226 109,929 410,155 
1927 (8 months)........++-+- 170,323 | 69,128] 239,451 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFEOTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - -- 


Placements 


hath barbital tobe 
setae ta 
reap ower 


During August, 1927, the officers of the 
Service referred 56,164 persons to vacancies 
and affected a total of 54,624 placements. Of 
the latter, 44,776 were in regular employment 
and 9,848 in casual work. Placements in reg- 


ular employment numbered 39,703 men and 
5,073 women. The Service received notifica- 
tion of 58,858 opportunities for employment, 


of which 47,729 were for men and 11 ,129 for 
women workers. Applications for employ- 


Ment numbered 52,440 from men and 11,842 
from women, a total of 64,282. The follow- 


Nova Scorra 


During the month of August, 1927, posi- 
tions offered to employment cflices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 13 per cent higher than in 
July, but over 2 per cent lower than in August 
last year. Placements, however, showed a 
gain under both comparisons, being about 13 
per cent above July, and over 3 per cent in 
excess of August, 1926, all the changes under | 
the latter comparison being of minor impor- 


tance. Placements by industrial groups in- 


cluded: manufacturing, 79; logging, 52; farm- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1927 


Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Regi Placed U Ars 
egis- |’ ace n- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 
during | at end of || during to at end ofl] period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1926 
674 84 701 659 221 392 604 327 
289 40 824 253 46 207 306 81 
180 40 163 198 117 39 202 92 
205 4 214 208 58 146 96 154 
786 41 805 744 372 372 476 421 
96 8 100 94 57 37 78 27 
247 16 255 236 93 143 89 199 
443 17 450 414 222 192 309 195 
3,216 613 4,346 3,137 2,688 41 873 2,584 
671 209 630 496 496 0 98 2 
1,397 250 2,293 1,485 1,236 13 552 1,387 
628 26 831 614 506 28 151 451 
Sherbrooke TE sie peer eTs, clam « APE 185 62 233 197 177 0 18 181 
PDNINCCARIVEIBARt shel. oc hee as. 335 66 359 395 273 satel |) 54 274 
Ontario. Rear ehte a rate soko eee 15,480 2,889 17, 657 13,526 9,246 3,660 5, 284 9,081 
LECUIE 6 Saag ea 244 0 247 244 207 37 50 125 
DEEN 7010 eo) 8 a a a 387 20 481 374 121 253 143 113 
(CLARO TT aac tee eee Aer aie 334 6 359 339 263 76 68 278 
Cobalt.. as folniad (= icles NEMO oe Phage = 220 16 239 222 204 8 21 292 
POMEL WULLAR Es ose tiecicied rece rans ck 453 17 423 401 337 64 20 589 
Guelphet eeaie.dcecseteskescex . 121 61 220 158 111 25 128 93 
lleera TL COR ctpetsrss.0rs he. 6-fese.ne 5. neues 729 47 1,281 714 311 403 994 513 
BGiNOSTORES (ae aces eaten eee | 417 33 336 830 176 154 57 98 
IE ODONOR cud dis.. Belew cmnenchheseanee 242 27 450 236 144 ‘79 172 148 
1LCeAG (SD. ona: SEA eae ee 443 61 | 480 449 326 76 197 252 
iINiAvaTarbalissc.0 Glotwes ae. BR. 231 22 209 212 155 56 105 213 
BNI PRS SEVIS «oa eg oases rea cess Sy sek eitege 875 327 925 919 917 2 6 812 
581 45 812 513 322 191 165 144 
Ottawaterenons « cae: Be. 1,076 362 916 936 648 160 422 541 
TRC aT oy a Ge ee aCe ee 247 124 255 248 224 24 0 151 
Peterbordugne.... ses essecee creer: 217 45 224 244 202 21 64 147 
ort Avthur. Acie: sacs: fk. «kaze 1,169 0 1,020 1,020 839 181 15 721 
Per Me TBD BTINOS ba orc cee attenn «> Stopntnsae saree 311 16 493 283 146 137 331 271 
DEMDOMAS sie sets oa et oe hoee ees 204 6 197 197 62 129 30 124° 
Avot. steeds. hatamen er assay asp 275 9 243 251 152 99 84 125 
ANE SbGn MATIC. oo. vs se tine cine veencre 912 305 683 310 212 59 227 244 
PPODULY jones oe teeeeee se egiee 1,156 450 674 671 663 8 3 498 
PRT ITATIAINS). esterase «aces sect ae Fossett arecouese ears 683 248 33 31 309 26 294 
LUD TE 5 aS ome oor 3,440 620 5,534 3,412 1,763 1,317 1,743 1,709 
VARGSON ee Atte eR. STN 513 22 619 525 432 93 213 586 
1 EE See ee Aenea nee Beare 6,185 244 7,707 7,094 5,045 1,882 704 8,369 
Brinootter ssc hte ee eee 961 34 861 831 788 43 18 1,197 , 
Dap hints tos Seer eld. 353 27 322 312 273 46 1 264 
Portage la Prairie fl 453 33 All 411 221 190 5 475 
WVIDRIPC Rp arsoccs cde cies erec ney cece et =. 4,418 150 6,113 5,540 3,763 1,603 680 6,433 
Saskatchewan....................... 17, 248 1,286 13, 461 18,354 12,179 1,138 275 20,338 
EO VAT etek ts wisi: “is iayecs anspor ed oe Enaguchere 524 15 391 389 356 33 11 293 ° 
Melfort........ SRO E ORK, ee ee «Sek 102 0 102 102 102 0 0 340 
Moose Jaw...........-. en ran are 5,548 460 4,303 4,282 4,088 157 83 6,998 
North Battleford........ EAA Clea tie gies 531 131 326 326 253 73 0 498 
PyINCE-ALDETtos Lelie. cae celeste gather 434 101 272 268. 249 19 5 445... 
(ESO ge ae One Ces Seren eas or 3,632 155 3,185 3,172 2,723 449 37 4,359 
RAK ALOUD Rass eee noes» ate 3,579 87 || 2,786 2,717 2,475 242 131 3,816 
Mwitt Currents: <i). jth. Scie a diene 1,403 140 1,103 1,107 1,095 12 6 1,509 
\ 5570) 1: BSB OC OEE Gre E OC oCee To 996 192 562 560 512 48 2 1,537 
BYOR COMM ie cretiarels). Sin Snes ere 499 5 431 431 326 105 0 543 
Alberta....... Fe aca. « <peRCerane 70 9,726 365 9,508 9,030 7,940 1,053 514 || 11,226 
AO al DATViante oe ration ere alot: case viateipiare are 3,223 102 3,148 2,866 2,486 380 208 4,468 
PFruMeller wc ssssis's aysveisie’ -gosete we 769 32 674 575 483 92 71 813 
PBCLTITO COL. (oe. fais eotie Sper sie porer ing 3,890 165 4,032 4,012 3,562 413 157 4,062 
Tnethbridvoeea ee ee Pe Gein! 35 896 819 698 121 78 1,398 
Medicine: Hat. .o5:c5 ye, 2j0)5,2¢ 2000s Sol a ; a nH 18 Se F Hs F at i ie F ra 5 ao 
British Columbia.................... 4 9 ’ ’ ? ’ 
Fe aeemie ihe. atinis- pisehe A 5 205 202 197 4 17 |: "266 
56 439 366 344 0 46 353 
12 187 148 137 10 29 279 
5 53 31 26 5 49 13 
20 387 390 380 6 17 374 
123 721 645 586 58 222 610 
5 180 163 142 16 22 201 
3 411 409 409 0 2 444 
416 399 353 46 18 403 
27 37 37 24 29 
82 5,657 4,573 3,617 780 936 5,537 
3 216 208 179 30 24 275 
8 1,135 1,049 677 355 262 606 
5,872 56,164 44,776 9,848 10,398 61,736 


3,332 52)440 46,219 39,703 6,078 7,516 57,636 
2,540 11,842 9,945 5,073 3,770 2,882 4,100 
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ing, 53; construction and maintainance, 72; 
trade, 53; and services, 280, of which 210 were 
of household workers. During the month 
regular employment was secured for 151 men 
and 70 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in New Brunswick during August, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of 9 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 9 per cent higher than 
in July, but almost 4 per cent less than in 
August, 1926. Increased placements were 
recorded in the construction and maintenance 
and services groups, but these were more than 
offset by declines in manufacturing, logging, 
farming and transportation. Industrial divis- 
ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 50; logging, 41; farming, 37; transporta- 
tion, 34; construction and maintenance, 146; 
services, 405, of which 280 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 274 of men and 98 of women. 


rs QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Quebec during Aug- 
ust, increased 19 per cent over the preceding 
month, and nearly 6 per cent above the cor- 
responding month last year. Flacements also 
showed a gain under both comparisons, being 
14 per cent higher than in July and nearly 4 
per cent more than. in August, 1926. A sub- 
stantial gain was shown in logging, which 
was counteracted, however, by a decline of 
like degree in construction and maintenance. 
Minor gains were also recorded in farming, 
mining and services, while decreases were reg- 
istered in manufacturing and transportation. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 238; logging, 902; farming, 
95; transportation, 76; construction and main- 
- tenance, 779; trade, 69; and services, 534, of 
which 304 were of household workers, During 
the month under review 2,230 men and 458 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Ontario called for 19 per cent 
-more workers than in the preceding month, 
and 2 per cent more than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was an increase 
of practically 18 per cent in placements over 
July, and of 3 per cent when compared with 


more workers than those in the preceding 


August, 1926. Manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and finance were the only groups 
to register declines, and these, with the excep- 
tion of manufacturing, were only of minor 
importance, and were more than offset by 
gains in logging, farming, communication, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade, 
that in logging being the most pronounced. 
The number of placements effected during the 
month under review by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 1,682; logging, 1,484; 
farming, 1,563; mining, 122; transportation, 
545; construction and maintenance, 3,494; 
trade, 373; and services, 3,622, of which 1,926 
were of household workers. There were dur- 
ing thc month 7,918 placements of men, and 
1,328 placements of women in regular employ- 
ment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during August called for 58 per cent 


month, but there was a decline of 42 per cent 
from the total of the corresponding month 
last year. There was also an increase of 75 
per cent in placements when compared with 
July, but a decline of 33 per cent when com- 
pared with August, 1926. This decrease from 
last year was almost entirely due to fewer 
placements in farming, the decline in that 
group representing over 90 per cent of the 
net loss. Gains were reported in the logging, 
services, and construction and maintenance 
groups, that in the railway division in the 
latter being the most marked, but not suffi- 
cient to counteract the decline mentioned 
above. Industries in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing, 209; 
logging, 100; farming, 3,490; construction and 
maintenance, 1,052; trade, 250; and services, 
1,781, of which 1,347 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was supplied for 
4,360 men and 685 women. 5 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Saskatchewan 
during August were 338 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but 40 per cent less 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements increased more than 
283 per cent over July, but declined 37 per 
cent when compared with August, 1926. 
Though nearly 80 per cent of the total place- 
ments for the province were in farming, still 
they were considerably less than last year, 
and were mainly responsible for the reduc- 
tion under this comparison. Ag in Manitoba, 
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construction and maintenance showed a con- 
siderable increase, the placements in that di- 
vision being more than double those recorded 
during August last year, railway construction 
being chiefly responsible for the gains shown. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing, 172; farming, 10,486; transportation, 
67; construction and maintenance, 1,061; 
trade, 258; and services, 1,234, of which 849 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was procured for 11,482 men and 697 
women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 173 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during August, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of over 28 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements showed an increase of 
nearly 157 per cent when compared with 
July, but were 24 per cent less than in Aug- 
ust, 1926. The bulk of the placements effec- 
ted during the month was in farming, in 
which industry employment was secured for 
6,114 workers, as compared with 9,287 during 
the same month last year. Other industrial 
groups in which employment was found for 
- the majority of workers included: manufac- 
turing, 389; mining, 93; transportation, 104; 
construction and maintenance, 1,018; trade, 
233; and services, 983, of which 645 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 7,452 of men and 488 
of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during August, were more fav- 
ourable than those shown the preceding month 
and the corresponding month last year, there 


being an increase in the demand for workers ° 


of nearly 57 per cent and 12 per cent for the 
earlier period respectively. Placements showed 
an increase of almost 139 per cent over July, 
but were 25 per cent lower than in August, 
1926. The greater part of the placements 
effected during the month were transfers of 
harvesters to the prairie provinces, but the 
number was less than in August a year ago. 
- Declines were also noted in manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
and services, which also contributed, though 
in a lesser degree, to the total decline regis- 
tered above, logging and trade alone showing 
increases, but these being nominal counter- 
balanced only in a small degree the decreases 
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reported in the other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
629; logging, 542; farming, 5,078; mining, 125; 
transportation, 140; construction and main- 
tenance, 687; trade, 226; and services, 960, of 
which 556 were of household workers. During 
the month 5,836 men and 1,249 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During August, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 44,776 
placements in regular employment, of which 
36,070 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 5,596 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 3,550 
travelling to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 2,046 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of #4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

The Quebec offices issued reduced transporta- 
tion certificates to 342 persons, 126 of whom 
went to employment within the province and 
216 to other provinces. The Quebec city 
offices transacted the bulk of the business 
provincially, transferring 119 bushmen to 
points within its own zone. Of the remainder, 
5 bushmen and one mechanical adjuster went 
from Montreal to employment within its own 
zone and one bushman from Hull to employ- 
ment within the Hull zone. The interpro- 
vinecial transfers were all of bushmen, 210 
going from Montreal to lumber operations 
around Sault Ste. Marie, and 6 journeying 
from Hull to points within the vicinity of 
North Bay. 

The number of workers travelling at the re- 
duced rate from Ontario centres was 1,187, of 
whom 1,129 received certificates to points 
within the Province, and 58 to other prov- 
inces. Of the former, North Bay issued cer- 
tificates to 132 carpenters, 125 railway con- 
struction labourer, 33 bushmen, 21 highway 
construction labourers, 2 painters, 2 survey 
men, 2 cooks, 2 general labourers and one 
pulp mill labourer for the Timmins zone, 
98 railway construction labourers, 2 cooks, 2 
cookees, one carpenter and one blacksmith for 
Cobalt, 2 farm hands for Pembroke, one brick- 
layer for Hamilton and 3 bushmen and one 
railway construction labourer for points with- — 
in the North Bay zone. From Toronto, 
Cobalt received one miner, Sudbury 84 bush- 
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men and one canpenter, Sault Ste. Marie 233 
bushmen and 3 carpenters, Sarnia 9 carpenters, 
Port Arthur one crane operator, Kingston one 
metal polisher and Timmins one electrician. 
The Pembroke office transferred 4 carpenters 
to Sault Ste. Marie, one blacksmith to Sud- 
bury, and 2 bushmen to Timmins, while the 
Sudbury office sent 23 railway construction 
labourers to Cobalt, one miner to Ottawa 
and 179 bushmen, 28 mill men and one cook 
within its own zone. Those who travelled 
from Fort William to points within its zone 
included 42 building construction workers, 26 
bushmen, 7 carpenters and one baker, and from 
Port Arthur 13 bushmen, 15 highway con- 
struction labourers, 3 building construction 
labourers and one sawyer received certificates 
for points within the Port Arthur zone. 
Hamilton transported 8 carpenters to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 2 carpenters and one bricklayer 
to North Bay, Cobalt one blacksmith to Port 
Arthur. St. Catharines one millwright to 
Chatham and Windsor 4 carpenters to Sarnia. 
Of the transfers to other provinces North Bay 
shipped 14 bricklayers, 2 carpenters, 2 plumbers, 
one miner, one railway construction labourer, 
one cook, one electric welder and one labourer 
to employment in the Hull zone, 30 farm hands 
to Saskatchewan districts and 3 farm labourers 
to points in Alberta. In addition 2 farm 
hands travelled from Fort William to points 
around Saskatoon. 

Manitoba transportation vouchers numbered 
1,802, of which 734 were for provincial points 
and 1,068 for other provinces. All certificates 
were issued by the Winnipeg office, the pro- 
vincial transfers {to Brandon including 27 
teamsters, 7 cooks, 5 female hotel workers, 2 
carpenters, 2 construction labourers, 2 cookees 
and one porter and to Dauphin 9 steel workers, 
4 bushmen, 2 porters, 1 fireman, one time- 
keeper and one hotel cook, while 5 teamsters 
and 2 construction labourers went to districts 
within the Winnipeg zone. For harvest opera- 
tions within the province 615 harvest hands 
and 48 farm domestics received transportation 
to the various farming areas. The greater 
part of the interprovincial movement was also 
to the harvest fields, 853 harvesters and 25 
farm household workers going to employment 
on Saskatchewan farms, 22 harvest hands and 
one farm domestic travelling to Alberta and 
one farm housekeeper to British Columbia. 
To the Regina zone were despatched 4 car: 
penters, 2 female hotel workers, 2 bricklayers 
and one golf links foreman, to Moose Jaw:6 
bricklayers, to Prince Albert 9 construction 
labourers, to Saskatoon 2 carpenters and one 
harness maker, to Estevan one house general, 
one female hotel worker and one cook and to 
Melfort 2 pulp wood cutters. The Winnipeg 
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office also transferred 117 bushmen, one bush 
fireman, 5 carpenters, one construction 
labourer, one harness maker, 4 cooks, one 
porter and one hotel kitchen worker to points 
around Port Arthur and 3 structural iron 
workers to the Timmins zone. 

From Saskatchewan offices 402| persons bene- 
fited by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 401 of whom went to points within the 
province. Of these 363 were harvest hands 
and 4 farm domestics for farms within the 
province, the majority receiving transporta- 
tion from the Saskatoon and Moose Jaw 
offices. Moose Jaw in addition issued certifi- 
cates for 3 labourers, one blacksmith and one 
teamster going to Swift Current, 3 carpenters 
to Estevan and 2 teamsters, one porter and 
one waitress to points within the Moose Jaw 
zone and Saskatoon transported 15 bushmen 
and one porter to Prince Albert. From the 
Prince Albert office 6 bushmen went to camps 
within its own zone. The one interprovincial 
transfer was of a farm domestic who travelled 
from Regina to employment in the Brandon 
zone. 

The Alberta offices granted 1,295 certificates 
of reduced transportation, 906 provincial and 
389 interprovincial. Provincially, the Edmon- 
ton offices transferred 29 mill hands, 6 track 
men, one pipe-fitter, one packer, one pump- 
man, one mine mechanic, 5 teamsters, 4 fisher- 
men, one blacksmith, 3 miners, one dairyman, 
2 engineers, one edgermian, one carpenter, one 
painter and 23 hotel and household workers 
to points within the Edmonton zone, one line 
man to Calgary and 661 harvest workers and 
3 farm domestics to various parts of the prov- 
ince. From Calgary, one porter travelled to 
Drumheller, one housekeeper to Edmonton, 
one cook to employment within the Calgary 
zone and 154 harvesters and 3 farm house- 
hold workers to the farming areas in the 
Province. Those receiving transportation to 
Saskatchewan points from Edmonton included 
3 housekeepers and one waiter going to Sas- 


'katoon and 354 harvesters and 3 farm domes- 


tics to employment on Saskatchewan farms. 
The remainder of the movement outside the 
province took place from Calgary, 6 carpen- 
ters being carried at the reduced rate to 
Weyburn, 3 housekeepers to Saskatoon, 3 
cooks to Winnipeg and 16 harvester workers 
to various Saskatchewan agricultural districts. 
_ Of the 568 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate in British 
Columbia 254 were for provincial points and 
314 for other ,provinces. Provingially the 
majority of the transfers were from Vancou- 
ver, the Kamloops zone receiving 54 bush- 
men, 23 labourers, 5 miners, 3 muckers, 2 
cooks, one truck-driver, one farm labourer 
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and 2 flunkies, the Kelowna zone 67 cannery 
workers and one fruit inspector and the Pen- 
ticton zone 5 saw mill labourers, 5 miners, 4 
general labourers, 4 station men, 4 carpenters, 
one cannery worker, one cook, one blacksmith 
and 2 engineers. In addition one miner, one 
carpenter and one bricklayer travelled to Nel- 
son from Vancouver, 4 bricklayers to Cran- 
brook, one engineer to Prince George and 14 
labourers, 6 cannery workers, 4 miners, 2 farm 
labourers, 2 plumbers, one hoist man, one 
mechanic, one trimmer man, one cook, one 
carpenter and one engineer to various points 
within the Vancouver zone. The Prince 
George office transferred 4 bushmen and 2 
mill men to the Prince Rupert zone and 2 
bushmen, one teamster and one fireman within 
the Prince George zone, the Nelson office des- 
patched 4 miners to Revelstoke and 2 lumber 
pilers within its own zone and New West- 
minster, 4 fruit pickers to Kelowna. Included 
in the balance of the provincial movement 
were one steel sharpener, 2 miners and one 
bull cook going from Prince Rupert and 2 
bushmen from Kamloops to points within 
their respective zones. Of those going out- 
side the province the Nelson office issued 3 
certificates to bushmen destined for the Leth- 
bridge zone and 8 to labourers for Moose 
Jaw and the Vancouver office issued transpor- 
tation to one carpenter and 2 millwrights 
going to Calgary. In addition 144 harvest 
workers and 78 farm domestics went to em- 
ployment in Alberta, 65 farm hands and 13 
farm household workers to points in Sas- 
katchewan and 2 farm labourers and 3 farm 
domestics to Manitoba districts, the majority 
of whom travelled from Nelson. 

Of the 5,596 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 2,087 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,876 by ‘the Canadian Paci- 
fle Railway, 305 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 23 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In addition to the transportation facilities 
afforded the workers through the 2.7 cents 
per mile rate referred to above, the railway 
companies during August granted special har- 
vest excursion rates to the Prairie Provinces. 
The fares to Winnipeg for harvest hands are 
$15 from points in Ontario and Quebec and 
$20 from the Maritime provinces, the return 
journey in each case being $5 higher. Holders 
of excursion tickets can secure transportation 
beyond Winnipeg at a one-half cent per mile 
rate. All such reduced transportation is 
secured by direct application to the agents 
of the railway companies, although employ- 
‘ment office officials meet all excursion trains 


at Winnipeg in order to give information to 
the workers of available employment. The 
movement of the harvest hands to the Prairie 
provinces from British ‘Columbia is recruited 
entirely by the Employment Service and a 
special rate is granted by the railway com- 
panies to all applications upon presentation 
of a certificate furnished by the Employment 
Service. Such certificates entitle the holder to ~ 
a rate of $11 from Victoria and $10 from Van- 
couver or other British Columbia offices (ex- 
cept Cranbrook, Revelstoke and Nelson, where 
the 2.7 cent per mile rate was in effect) to Cal- 
gary or Edmonton beyond which points the 
fare is one-half cent per mile. The British Co- 
lumbia offices transferred 5,972 persons at this 
special harvest rate to the Prairie Provinces 
including 1,873 harvest hands and 244 farm 
household workers for various Alberta points, 
and 3,516 harvest workers and 339 farm domes- 
tics for Saskatchewan districts. Of these 2,379 
were transported by the Canadian National 
Railways and 3,593 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


Legislation and Industrial Health 
The Labour Leader, Toronto, in its issue of 


“October 7, referred to the progress that has 


been made in “curbing industrial poisons.” 
At a recent meeting of doctors at Yale Uni- 
versity one of the speakers pointed out that 
lead remains the most deadly industrial poi- 
son, with the possible exception of carbon 
monoxide. He stated that workers in more 
than 200 industries are exposed to lead poison- 
ing. “There has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of industrial etoxication cases, due, it 
would seem, to better nutrition of the work- 
ing man and improved ventilation and per- 
sonal conditions in the shop. Our compensa- 
tion laws and increased insurance rates have 
compelled the manufacturer to eliminate every 
source of possible poisoning within his power.” 
At the same gathering the head of the health 
department of Yale University declared that 
“there is no longer any excuse for using lead 
in paints that are sheltered from the weather, 
and that the deadly metal can be abolished 
from all sprayed paint, as of automobiles.” 

Commenting on this statement the Labour 
Leader says: “If this be true, then one of the 
deadliest of industrial poisons can be driven 
from many of its strongholds by legislation. 
Phosphorus poisoning among match workers 
was ended by taxing the deadly form of 
phosphorus so highly that it was cheaper to 
use the safe form. Lead poisoning in paint 
works, it would seem, can be done away with 
in similar fashion. The needed laws cannot 
be introduced too quickly.” 
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REGENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


may sumMary is given below of the more im- 

portant industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
additions to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Structural Materials | 


GRANITEVILLE, QueE.—Quarry Masters AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF Pavine CUTTERS, 
Locat No. 60. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1 
to December 31, 1927, with three months’ notice 
of change. 

Blocks 34 to 44 inches by 44 to 5 inches deep 
by 7 to 10 inches long (Toronto size), $30 per 
thousand. : 

Blocks, 4 inches cube, $17 per thousand. 

Other blocks to be equivalent in price to 
yardage price for Toronto size blocks. 

Day work, $1 per hour, if this is in effect 
on other jobs. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

If average paving. cutter cannot make a 
- standard rate through rough stone or other 
cause, prices will be adjusted. 

Masters to furnish air and air tools, or a 
ten per cent increase on above prices. 

Tools are to be kept in working order by a 
competent blacksmith. 

Only union members are to be employed. 
Extra staff shall be obtained through union. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Goods 


Kenora, Ont.—KeENnorA Paper Minis Limirep | 


AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PareRMAKERS, Locan No, 288. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1927, until April 30, 1928, and for another year 
unless 30 days’ notice of change is given. 

Membership to include operators employed 
by the company in the following positions: 
boss machine tenders, machine tenders, back 
tenders, third, fourth, fifth and sixth hands, 
re-winder men, oilers and beatermen. 

When company hires new men, preference to 
be given to members of the union. 

New employees shall join the union within 
15 days. ; 


Paper machines shall operate between 8 
a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Sunday. : 

Certain specified maintenance and repair 
noe shall be done on Sunday, time and one- 
half. 

Regular crew shall prepare machines for 
making paper at 7.30 am. Monday. — 

If wire has been cut off on Sunday it is per- 
missable to get equipment ready to commence 
putting wire on at 8 a.m. 

Hours for tour workers, 8. : 

An employee may not leave his post until 
relieved unless arrangements have been made. 


No employee shall be expected to work more 


than sixteen consecutive hours. : 

Employees not intending to report for their 
shift must notify the boss machine tender. 

Overtime other than tour work, time and 
one-half. 

Tour workers putting on wires, if after reg- 
ular hours, shall report at hour specified by 
boss machine tender, being dismissed for refusal 
to do so. 

Seniority according to length of service, com- 
petency being also considered. 

ee for day workers, 8 per day, 6 days per 
week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. At least four 
hours’ pay for repair work, 

Hours for tour workers, 8 per day. 

Work from 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day, time and one-half. 

Overtime other than tour work, time and 
one-half. 

Holiday work on Dominion day, Labour day 
and Christmas day, time and one-half. No un- 
necessary work to be done. 

Labour saving devices that will improve effi- 
ciency of the plant are desired. 

Where members of the union are eliminated 
by installation, employees will be given prefer- 
ence for any position that may be open. 

Vacancy shall exist when a member leaves 
the employ of the Company through discharge 
or voluntarily. If such vacancy exists after 
two weeks, time and one-half shall be paid to 
member working overtime until vacancy is 

ed. 

Grievances shall be reported in writing to 
the superintendent; if he fails to adjust same 
they shall be taken up _in conference, and 
then if necessary referred to arbitration, de- 
cision to be binding. # 

In case the two arbitrators cannot agree on 
a third, same shall be selected by the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour. 

_Any employee proving to have been unjustly 
discharged shall be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. 

Wage schedule: rates per hour depend on 
speed of machines. Minimum rates for No. 1 
machines: machine tender, from $1.51 to $1.66; 
back tender, from $1.33 to $1.48; 3rd hand, © 
from $1.00 to $1.10; 4th hand from 65 cents 
to 68 cents; 5th hand, from 55 cents to 58 
cents; 6th hand, from 41 cents to 44 cents. 

Minimum rates for No. 2 machine: machine 
tender, from $1.54 to $1.69; back tender from 
$1.36 to $1.51; 3rd hand from $1.02 to $11 i 
ee re ae — hee 2 to es Aire 5th hand, 

rom cen cents; 6th hand, from 41 
cents to 44 cents. Head clothing men "81.10 | 
per hour; re-winder men, 65 cents; head oiler, 
70 cents; oilers, 59 cents. Mixermen, 86 cents 
per hour, with an additional 2 cents per hour 
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if average production for 1927 is 225 tons. 
Rates for boss machine tenders, 10 cents per 
hour over highest paid machine tender for each 
machine. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, Ont.—Orrawa Master Piumpers’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNrIrED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS OF THE 
Unitep States anD Canapa, Locat No. 
71. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1927, to April 30, 1929, and from year to year 
unless notice of change is given by either party 
not later than January 2 in any year. 


Hours: 8 per day for five days and 4 hours 
on Saturdays. 


Minimum wages for all journeymen, 90 cents 
per hour from August 1, 1927 to December 31, 
1927, and 95 cents thereafter. 


Overtime, after 5 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one half: after midnight and 
Sundays and certain holidays double time. 

Men working out of town shall have their 
fare and board paid; travelling time at regular 
rate up to 9 pm. Sleeper to be provided if 
travelling at night. 

Men not laid off at end of previous half 
day and reporting for work and then laid off 
shall be paid one half day’s pay. 

Only union men to be employed when such 
are available and union members to work only 
for members of Plumbers’ Association when 

there is work. 

; All apprentices to serve four years, after 
which time they shall pass an examination 
before a Joint Examining Board. After be- 
ginning to use tools, an improver shall be paid 
50 cents per hour for first 6 months and 65 
cents for second 6 months, after which time, if 
he passes an examination, he will be a jour- 
neyman. 

Not more than one apprentice to each jour- 
neyman to be employed and only one appren- 
tice to each 3 journeymen to try the examina- 
tion in any one year. 

All disputes which cannot be adjusted to 
be referred to a Joint Arbitration Board con- 
sisting of 3 masters and 3 journeymen, which 
board will have full power to settle grievances 
and appoint an arbitrator, if necessary. 

If a dispute is not settled by the Joint Arbi- 
tration Board, no strike or lockout shall take 
place until reference is made to the General 
Office of the United Association and a decision 

ven. 

Ons sub-contracting or jobbing to be done by 
members after regular working hours. 


Toronto AND Vicinity, ONT.—THE SEWER 
ConTRACTORS AND BuILDING CONTRACTORS 
oF THE Crry oF ToRONTO AND VICINITY 
“AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, Locat No. 793. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1927, 


Hours: 8 per day on all sewer work except 
where engineers are required to raise steam 
before operating, then one hour shall be allowed 
at straight time. Fifty-six hours per week for 
sewer work and 44 per week for building work. 

All ,jobs working 24 hours shall be worked 
three shifts of 8 hours each. 


Overtime: time and one half except in em- 
ergency cases when regular rate will be paid. 
If required to work less than 8 hours a day, 
5 cents an hour additional to regular rate will 
be paid. 

Union members only to be employed. 


Wages: 95 cents an hour for the operation of 
hoisting machines and sewer work (except 
steam and power shovels), 90 cents an hour for 
the operation of compressors, pump, concrete 
mixers or other machines. 


Reena, Sask.—ASSoOcrATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES OF REGINA AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Locat No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
to June 1, 1928, and from year to year there- 
after unless changed on-3 months’ notice by 
either party. 

Hours: 9 per day for five days, 5 on Satur- 
ays. : 
Overtime and work on New Year’s Day, Do- 

minion Day and Christmas Day, time and one 

quarter. 


Wages: $1 per hour. 


VANCOUVER AND VicIniTy, B.C.—CrrtTAIn 
EMPLOYING PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS, 
Gas, STEAM AND SPRINKLER FITTERS AND 
Hevpers, Locau No. 170. - 


This agreement was drawn up as a_settle- 
ment of the strike mentioned in the LABour 
GazeTTE for July, 1927. 

Only union members to be employed. 

A joint board of arbitrators consisting of 5 
representatives of each party to be established 
to settle all disputes between the parties to the 
agreement and the decision to be binding. If 
no decision is reached, the matter must be 
referred to the general office of the United 
Association and an investigation made before 
any strike or lockout is declared. 

Hours: 8 per day with 5-day week. 

Overtime and work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and certain holidays, double time with the 
exception of emergency work on Saturday morn- 
ings, which may be done at the regular rate. 

Minimum wages: $9 per day for journeymen, 
$7 per day for junior plumbers and steam- 
fitters when they begin to use tools with an 
increase of 50 cents per day each six months. 

One junior plumber or one junior steam- 
fitter may be employed in a shop where one 
plumber or one steamfitter is employed, and 
for each additional three journeymen, one 
junior plumber or steamfitter may be employed. 
One apprentice is allowed for each shop em- 
ploying one journeyman and one apprentice for 
each additional 5 journeymen. 


For all work outside the city, fare and board ~ 
to be paid. Travelling time to be paid at reg- — 
ular rate and sleeper to be provided for night 
travelling. : 


for Sewer Contractors and from September 1, 
1927 for Building Contractors to June 15, 1928, 
and thereafter unless changed on 60 days’ notice 
by either party. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railway | 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONT.— 
Cirms or Port ArtHUR AND Fort 
WILLIAM AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 


or Srreet AND  Ezecrric RaILway 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES IN THE Street MRarILWwayY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1928. 

The manager will interview employees or any 
committee of them duly appointed on any sub- 
ject for mutual benefit. 

No objection to employees having union mem- 
bership; management to have right of discharge 
and discipline of employees for sufficient cause. 

Disputes or disagreements shall be submitted 
to a joint committee or if necessary to the 
Commission, whose decision shall be final. Em- 
ployees exonerated shall be paid for lost time 
and reinstated. 

An employee of six months’ service, leaving 
after giving reasonable notice shall be fur- 
nished with a reference. 

An employee discharged shall be furnished 
with a letter stating the reason. 


Leave of absence up to three months to be 
granted without remuneration. 

Seniority to be in accordance with continu- 
ous service. 

Extra work to be divided evenly among spare 
men. 

Hours to be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Ontario Statutes governing street 
railways. 

Wages, transportation department, per hour 
—first six months, 45 cents; next 18 months, 
48 cents; over two years, 50 cents. Operators 
of one-man cars, 74 cents extra per hour. Time 
and one-half for work on regular day off, and 
certain holidays. Overtime, straight time. Op- 
erators on extra, special or work car, not less 
than 3 hours’ pay. Operators reporting on re- 
quest and then not required shall receive two 
hours’ pay. 

Wages in car barns, per hour: carpenters, 
62 cents; painter, 58 cents; machinist and 
blacksmith, 62 cents; first class pitman, 57 
cents; second class pitman, 52 cents; new em- 
ployees and car cleaners, 45 to 50 cents. Time 
and one-half for Sunday and holiday work and 
for overtime over ten hours. For emergency 
work after regular working hours, minimum of 
three hours will be paid. 

Wages for track men, per hour-track bonder, 
49 cents; track greaser and labourers, 42 to 
47 cents. Sundays, and holidays and overtime 
oH ten hours on regular days, time and one- 

alf. 

Spare men, working less than five hours in a 
day, 60 cents per hour. Free transportation to 
all employees; seats for all operators; heaters 
in vestibules; provisions for supply of uniform, 
suits, caps and overcoats. 


Saskatoon, Sask—By-Law 10 Requ.ats 
Waces AND WorkKING ConpITIONS OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE MunicrpaL Street Rar- 
WAY. 


See under—Service, Public Administration. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Hamitton, Ont—Hamitton Hypro-Evecrric 
CoMMISSION AND EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
tRICAL Workers, Locat No. 188. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 26, 1927, 
until cancelled by either party giving 30 days 
notice in_writing. sree 

The Commission is not to _ discriminate 
against any employees because of membership 
in the union. : 

Differences are to be adjusted by a grievance 
committee, but in case of failure of the same, 
no cessation of labour shall take place until 
the highest officials of both parties have met 
in an endeavour to reach a settlement, and if 
necessary the matter shall be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, first five hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Minimum of 3 hours pay for work out- 
side regular working hours. 

Wages per hour, foremen, 78 cents; Ist class 
linemen and cablemen, 73 cents; 2nd class, 68 
cents. 

No time shall be lost on account of adverse 
weather. Men called on to work out in wet 
weather on trouble or emergency shall be pro- 
vided with rubber coats, boots and hats. 

All linemen and ecablemen shall be paid for 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 

Men are to report defective material. 

Moderate safety-first kits to be placed in each 
truck. Safety-first lectures to be arranged 
when weather is bad. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontTREAL, QUE—Various SreamMsHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Synpicatep LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port 
or MontTREAL. : 


Schedule of working conditions in effect from. 
August 2, 1927, until December 31, 1927. 
Anything contained in this schedule incom- 


* patible with or contradictory to the terms and 


conditions of the wage agreement of April 22, 
1927, (summarized in the Lasour Gazerre for. 
June, 1927), shall supersede such contradic- 
tory or incompatible terms of the agreement. 

Foremen shall be under control of Company’s 
Superintendent and_ or contracting stevedore, 
but men must be discharged through the fore- 
men who engaged them. 

Men found smoking in the hold, pilfering or 
under influence of liquor while at work shall — 
be discharged at any time. : 

Orders shall be given to men through fore- 
men. 

Any extra men called during the forenoon 
or during afternoon will be paid from 7.30 a.m. 
or from 1.30 p.m., until noon or 6 p.m., except 
when whole gang is discharged. 5 

Such extra gang men can be shifted from 
gang to gang i pres y at f F 

en a gang has to go from one place to 
another they shall be paid from ties order 
is issued to do so. CPsa 27 


ap are) 
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Disputes shall be taken up by the Union’s 
representative on wharves with the Company’s 
superintendent and or contracting stevedore, 
and not with the men. 

The schedule gives details of approximate 
numbers of pieces and packages in sling loads 
in loading and unloading a ship. 

Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted 
when men are working in the hatch and using 
a winch. 

Ships in course of loading or unloading, one 
or two walking bosses per pier, at option of 
superintendent and or contracting stevedore. 

When cargo in bags is piled more than 7 
bags high, one extra man shall be employed. 

_ Weights per sling may be increased in certain 
instances provided extra men are employed. 

In case of disputes, men shall continue to 
work, disputes to be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration of three members, a majority de- 
cision to be final and binding. 


Service: Public Administration 


Moosr Jaw, Sask—TuHe Corporation oF 
THE City or Moose JAw AND THE 
SASKATCHEWAN BroTtHERHOOD or STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1928, and thereafter unless 60 days’ 
notice of change is given by either party. 

Hours: 8 per day: 6 day week. 

Overtime in excess of 8 hours per day and 
not exceeding 12 hours, time and _ one-half. 

Overtime in excess of 12 hours and work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, double time 
except in the cases of shift engineers, stoker 
operators, oilers and conveyor operators who 
shall work at regular rate for regular 8 hours 
worked on Sundays or holidays. and for work 
-on seventh day of week to relieve other em- 
ployees and for second shift worked in one day 
when necessary in changing shifts. No over- 
time rates for ash conveyor or coal conveyor 
operators for work on Sundays or holidays. 

All employees after 12 months’ continuous 
service to have 2 weeks holidays each year with 
full pay and to be allowed 3 weeks sick leave 
ver year on furnishing medical certificate. 

Seniority to be considered in filling vacan- 
cies. 

One month’s notice of leaving or of dismissal 
to be given. 

Wages: Shift engineers $45.25 per week, stok- 
er operators, $35.15 per week. Oilers from $45 
per month for first 6 months to 120 per month 
‘after 3 years’ service with second class certi- 
ficate; master mechanic, $195 per month; re- 
pairmen, 673 cents per hour; boiler washer, 
624 cents per hour; coal conveyor operator, 
$31.50 per week; ash conveyor operators, 573 
cents per hour. 


‘Saskatoon, Sask.—By-Law 10 REGULATE THE 
Work1ne Conpirions aNp Wacss or LInE- 
MEN OF THE ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Ciry or SASKATOON. 


By-law in force July 4, 1927, until January 1, 
1928. 
Hours: 84 hours per day for 5 days; 4% hours 
on Saturdays. = 

Overtime to 10 p.m. time and one-half; over- 
‘time from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. and on holidays, 
double time. ; 

} 


cs 
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a called out after 5.30 p.m. any lineman 
shall be paid for at least 3 hours unless noti- 
fied before going off duty that he will be re- 
quired. 

Any lineman shall be considered a journey- 
man after 3 years’ experience and after pass- - 
ing a test. 

_ Not more than one apprentice to every two 
journeymen and apprentices not to work on 
high voltage wires or primaries. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

After one year’s service, one week’s holidays 
with full pay to be given; after two years’ ser- 
vice, two weeks’ holidays each year; after one 
year’s service, sick leave not exceeding 2 weeks 
each year with full pay may be allowed on pre- 
sentation of medical certificate. 

Wages: line foreman, 974 cents per hour; 
journeyman lineman, Ist class 923 cents per 
hour; 2nd class 754 cents. Apprentices from 
57 to 70 cents per hour graded according to 
length of service. 


Saskatoon, SaskK—By-Law to REGULATE THE 
WorKING CONDITIONS AND WAGES OF EM- 
PLOYERS OF THE PUMPING PLANT AND 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE CiITY oF 
SASKATOON (EXcEPTING LINEMEN). 


i eet in force July 4, 1927, until January 

Outside workers: hours 84 per day for 5 
days; 4% hours on Saturdays. 

Overtime to 10 p.m. time and one-half; over- 
time from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. and on holidays 
double time. If called out after 5.30 p.m. any 
worker shall be paid for at least 3 hours unless 
notified before going off duty that he will be 
required. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Wages: wiremen (electrician) 79 cents per 
hour; street light patrolman 724 cents per 
hour; relief light patrolman, 67 cents; meter 
installers 72% cents; tungsten patrolman 604 
cents; groundsman 57 cents. 

Power house workers: hours, 9 per day for 
5 days, 44 on Saturdays. 

Overtime under same conditions as for out- 
side workers except when a double shift of 
men is ordered in -case of trouble. No over- 
time shall be allowed for first nine hours of 
the night shift. ; 

Any worker called out after the completion 
of a regular day’s work shall not be paid for 
less than three hours unless notified before 
leaving work that he will be required. 

All workers on the monthly basis shall not 
work over 8 hours per day except in the event 
of breakdown in the plant. j 

All workers to be allowed one day off in 
seven if possible, but if not, overtime to be 
paid for seventh day. : c ; 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Wages: station electricians, 84 cents per hour, 
skilled mechanics, 74 cents, blacksmith, 68 
cents; foreman boiler cleaner and spare fire- 
man, 67 cents; boiler cleaner, ash men, coal 
handlers and mechanic’s helpers, 57 cents. 
Others paid by the month. 

Pumping station workers: All workers on 
monthly basis shall not work over 8 hours per 
day except in the event. of breakdown in the 
plant. 3 
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All workers to be allowed one day off in 
seven if possible, but if not overtime to be 
paid for seventh day. : ’ ; 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Hours: 9 per day for 6 days except from 
April to September when 4% hours will be 
worked on Saturdays. 

Wages: chief engineer, $203.50 per month; 
shift engineer, $157.50 per month; spare en- 
gineer $144.50; fireman, $134.50; oiler and 
cleaner, $118. 

All tradesmen employed to work union hours 
and to be paid union wages. 

Overtime under same conditions as power 
house employees. 

All workers under this by-law who are paid 
on a monthly basis after one year’s service 
shall be allowed 14 days’ holidays with pay 
every year, with exception of chief engineer, 
assistant chief engineer and construction fire- 
men who will be allowed 21 days. 

All hourly workers after 1 year’s service 
shall be allowed one week’s holidays and after 
2 years’ service, 2 weeks per year. 

Two weeks sick leave per year allowed to all 
workers after one year’s service on presentation 
of medical certificate. 


Saskatoon, Sask.—By-Law To REGULATE THE 
WorkK AND Waces OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Fire DepaRTMENT OF THE City oF SASKA- 
TOON. 


may in force July 4, 1927, until January 1, 

Two shift system to be used, day shift 10 
hours, night shift 14 hours except in case of 
emergency. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

All employees to be entitled to 14 days holi- 
days after one year’s service and tc 21 days 
after 2 years’ service. : 

Changes which employees wish to make in 
wage schedule to be submitted through their 
organization before December 1 in each year 
and any new schedule which may be agreed to 
by the Council will take effect from January 
1 of the following year. 

Wages: fire alarm and police telegraph sup- 
ervisor, $180.75 per month, senior captain, 
$172.50; captains, $152.50; motor mechanic, 
$152.50; lientenants, $147.50; firemen, from 
Bare first year to $142.50 third year and 
after. 


Saskatoon, Sask.—By-Law 10 REcuLats THE 
Wacres AND WorkKING ConpriTi0ons or EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE Municipat Srreet Rat- 
WAY OF THE CrTy or SASKATOON. 


me in force July 4, 1927, to January 1, 


Wages of motor conductors and inspectors 
(one-man cars), 58 cents per hour for first six 
months to 684 cents for third year and after. 

Sunday work to be paid at time and one- 
quarter. Work on specified holidays and after 
regular schedule, time and one-half. 

_ If any worker is suspended or discharged for 
insufficient reason and later reinstated he will 
be paid for all time lost. 

No discrimination to be made against any 
worker for being or not being a member of 
any street railway employees’ union. 


Seniority subject to efficiency to be given 
preference in selecting runs. 

Runs to be arranged to conform as nearly as 
possible to 8 hour day. Inspectors shall work 
9 hours. ? { 

All- cars to be fully equipped, equipment to 
include air brake in' addition to hand brake, 
curtains, approved stools, and vestibules to. be 
heated and made as comfortable as possible 
during winter months. ‘ 

Moter conductors to be allowed 20 minutes 
to make change and to inspect cars before runs. 

One week’s holiday after one year’s service — 
and two weeks holidays every year after two — 
years’ service. 

Two weeks sick leave per year after one — 
year’s service on presentation of medical. cer- 
tificate. ; ‘ 

Uniforms to be provided. . ? 

Motor conductors to be supplied with $35, 
cash or tickets. ‘ 

Proper officials of the city shall at all times 
deal with motor conductors or a committee of 
them on any subject in their interests or in the 
interests of the city. 

All complaints or grievances shall be heard 
by these officials, but if satisfaction is not 
obtained, appeal may be made to the mayor, 
commissioner or city council. 

Mechanical Department, wages: linemen, 92 
cents per hour; are welders, 83 cents; line- 
man’s helper and armature winders, 803 cents; 
blacksmith, 70 cents; junior mechanic, 693 
cents; skilled mechanic, 754 cents; senior pit- 
man, 654 cents; pitmen, 59 cents in first year 
to 62% cents in third year and thereafter, gen- 
eral worker, 59 cents; car cleaner and helper, 
534 cents; night foreman, $150 per month, 
track foreman, 60 cents per hour, leading hand, 
52 cents; permanent trackman and greaser, 494 
cents; flagman, $4.16 per day. : 

Hours of car barn men, shopmen and line- 
men generally 8 hours per day. One day off in 
seven. Regular Sunday work time and one- 
quarter. 

Overtime and on holidays time and one-half. 

Tf called to work on day off, worker shall be 
paid double time, unless notified the previous 
day, in which case he will be paid time and 
one-half, 

* New employees to be paid according to abil- 
ity. 

After one year’s service, one week’s holidays. 
After two years, two weeks per year. 

Two weeks’ sick leave per year allowed on 
presentation of medical certificate. 

For the office staff, rates of wages as in 
1926 with no payment for overtime work and 
3 weeks holidays per year after one year’s 
service. 


EpMonton, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE CrTy 
or EDMONTON AND THE CANADIAN ELEC- 
TRICAL TrapE Union, EpMonTON BraNncH. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1927, 
to January 1, 1928, and from year to year 
until a new agreement is negotiated, wage sche- 
dule in effect from April 1, 1927. 

Telephone, light and power electrical em: 
ployees: Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays fo 
hourly employees, and 8 hours per day for 
monthly employees. ; 

Overtime rates from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. an 
Saturday afternoon time and one-half. From 
10 pm. to 8 a.m. and Sundays and _ holidays 
double time. : hia 
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All monthly employees to be given 2 weeks’ 
vacation after one year’s service. Hourly em- 
ployees, one week’s vacation after one year’s 
service and two weeks per year each year after 
two years’ service. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation and dis- 
missals to be given after one year’s service. 

Preference of employment to those of British 
nationality. 

Two weeks’ sick leave per year after one 
year’s service. 

No discrimination against any employee for 
being or not being a member of any organiza- 
tion. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions and in laying off workers. 


Any employee who has been suspended, sup- 
erseded or discharged shall have right to have 
his case investigated by a committee of em-= 
ployees or of the organization and the com- 
mittee may appeal to the Superintendent, or if 
necessary to the City Commissioners or Council 
or further to a Board of Conciliation. If rein- 

- stated, the employee will be paid for time lost. 

Telephone employees on night service to be 
allowed 4 nights off each month. 

Telephone employees required to work on 

- Sundays shall be allowed equal time off, but 
shall not work more than one Sunday in two. 
Monthly employees working additional Sunday 
duties or holidays will be paid double time in 
addition to monthly pay. 

Wages: switches— apprentices $80 to $105 
per month (3rd year); journeyman $136 to 

$174 (3rd year); service men and rack men 

$107 to $160 (4th year); inspectors $136 to 


$160 (3rd. year); night service man, $112 to 
$131 (3rd year); senior mechanic $169 per 
month, mechanics, 46 cents per hour for first 
year to 68 cents per hour in 3rd year. 
Installer and linemen—apprentice 43 cents 
and 523 cents; journeymen, 64 to 82 cents (3rd 
year); installation sub-foreman, 87 cents; cable 
splicers apprentices, 65 to 84 cents per hour; 
cable splicer helpers, 584 cents; journeymen 95 
cents, cable foreman, $1.05 per hour; foreman- 


‘branch office sub-foreman Ist 6 months $178 


per month, $192 thereafter, P. B. X. and Ex- 
noes Const. sub-foreman $192, wire chief, 

First year apprentice only rated as such 
after 6 months’ work in some branch of the 
trade. All apprentices to serve four years. 
Only one apprentice may be employed to every 
3 journeymen. 

Outside troublemen working in excess of 8 
hours to be paid overtime rate. 

Wages: Light and power electrical employ- 
ees: Line construction and maintenance-foreman 
lineman, line inspector and repairman, 93 cents 
per hour; journeyman lineman, 85 cents; ap- 
prentices, 55 cents to 75 cents (4th year); 
groundman, 52 cents. Meter section: foreman, 
$172 per month; equipment mechanic, 89 cents 
per hour; test relief man, meter repairman 
and meter installer, 85 cents. Street light sec- 
tion: foreman, $172 per month; repair and 
patrolmen from $106 in the first year to $141 
in 4th year; journeymen repair and patrolmen, 
$162; wiring inspector, $172; Power house 
electricians, 85 cents per hour; Power house 
operators sub-station, $148; relief operator, 
$154. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF TRADE UNION AGREEMENTS 


HE United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics recently published Bulletin 448, 
entitled “Trade Agreements, 1926,” being the 
third bulletin devoted entirely to the subject 
of collective agreements. The number of such 
agreements is not known, and according to the 
Bulletin “the majority of them are not re- 
duced to writing, but are simply verbal under- 
standings.” The following paragraphs are 
taken from the introduction to the new pub- 
- lication :— 
Wages-—Scarcely an agreement exists that 
does not state the wages to be paid, which are 
always considered as a minimum, however; 
the lowering of existing higher wages to the 
minimum rate is generally forbidden, but 
higher rates are permitted to be paid. Lower 
rates are authorized to be paid workers handi- 
capped in some manner. e 
Wages are frequently stated by the hour in 
building and metal trade agreements, but by 
the week in agreements in most other occupa- 
tions. Generally they are paid in cash weekly, 
but often at a stated hour on a specified day. 
Occasionally payment by check is allowed. 
The giving of a bonus is frequently forbid- 
den, as is also the adoption of a piecework 
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system. When the latter prevails, prices are 
often settled by a committee consisting of 
representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees. 

Contractors who have been unable to meet 
the payroll in the past must furnish bond to 
meet it in the future. Security for the faith- 
ful performance by the employer of the terms 
of the agreement is occasionally demanded, 
but taking security from the employee is often 
prohibited. 


Hours—The hours of work are always 
stated in the agreement, which also frequently 
specifies the exact hour of beginning and of 
ending work and the period to be allowed for 
the noonday meal. 

The 8-hour day is very generally observed. 
The 44-hour week is practically the rule in 
several trades, notably building, clothing, 
longshoremen, metal and stone, and to a cer- 
tain extent in the printing trade. 

There are several instances of a 9-hour day, 
or a 54-hour week, but the general tendency 
is in the direction of shortening the working 
hours. There are cases of a 464-hour week, a 
45-hour week, 74-hour day, and a 42-hour 
week, while moving-picture operators rarely 
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work over 64 hours per day. Sometimes 48 
hours are worked in 54 days, or 45 hours in 5 
days. There are several instances of a 40-hour 
week worked in 5 days all the year round, or 
for part of the year. Where printers are 
obliged to work on holidays, 5 or 6 hours fre- 
quently constitute a day’s work. 

A week is almost invariably defined as six 
days. Sunday is usually observed as the 
weekly day of rest, though in continuous in- 
dustries any day may be so observed. State 
holidays are frequently observed by unions as 
rest days. 

As a rule men are not paid for a holiday 
when no work is performed, but the practice 
is becoming increasingly common, outside the 
building trades, to pay for holidays, or for 
some of them at least. Furthermore, vaca- 
tions with pay are provided for in several 
agreements. The usual provision is for one 
week’s vacation after one year of service, but 
the vacation period may be 10 days or two 
weeks. 


Overtime—Some unions charge the over- 
time rate of time and a half in all cases; 
others charge the overtime rate of double 
time always. Sometimes the provisions are 
time and a half for the first two or three hours 
of overtime and double time thereafter, or 
before 9 o’clock and after, or before midnight 
and after. Sometimes triple time is required 
for Sundays and holidays. 

Overtime work is opposed by the unions 
and many provisions are made to reduce the 
amount of it. In some cases no overtime 
work 3s allowed until the union officials have 
been notified, and permission granted by a 
business agent, a joint arbitration board, a 
joint committee representating the union and 
the employer, or the officers of the union or 
the employers’ association, such consent to be 
in writing in one agreement. 

Overtime is permitted generally in case of 
emergency, to save life or property, when a 
shop has no vacant room for additional work- 
ers, or the union is unable to furnish the 
needed help. In other cases the amount of 
overtime is strictly limited. 

In continuous operations and in trades 
where night work exists regularly or the em- 
ployees work in shifts, overtime rates do not 
apply. Instead there is often a separate scale 
prepared for such cases, which calls for either 
a slight increase in wages over the day scale 
or a decrease in the number of hours worked 
per shift. There are instances where night 
mek and Sunday work are expressly forbid- 

en. 


Arbitration—Unions endeavour to settle 


grievances by conciliation if possible, resorting 
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to arbitration only when conciliation fails. 
Grievances are handled in the first place by 
the employee affected and his foreman, and 
then by succeeding higher officials or com- 
mittees of the union and of the employer. 
Frequently a grievance committee, known by 
various names, consisting of an equal number 
of employers and employees, is provided for, 
to adjust disputes which cannot be settled by 
the employer and employees, and if the com- 
mittee is unable to agree it frequently has the 
right to add an extra man to its number. 


Many agreements contain clauses in regard 
to arbitration. Generally an arbitration board 
consists of an .equal number of representa-. 
tives from each side with a chairman appointed 
by the other members of the board. The 
decision of the board is always final and bind- 
ing on both sides. 


Strikes and lockouts are frequently forbid- 
den during the life of the agreement, espe- 
cially when a grievance is being considered, 
unless ordered by the national organization 
or a general strike exists. The refusal of 
union men to work with non-union men, or 
on an unfair job or on non-union material, or — 
on work destined for an unfair employer, or 
because the employer supplies work or goods 
to anyone whose employees are on strike or 
who is in arrears in payment of wages is not 
generally considered a breach of the agree- 
ment, though such stoppage does not gener-— 
ally occur when non-union men in other trades 
are working for the same employer on other 
jobs. Sympathetic strikes are allowed when 
ordered by the proper officials, but jurisdic- 
tional strikes are forbidden. 


Apprenticeship—Many agreements contain 
apprenticeship provisions. Under these an 
apprentice is articled to a certain employer, is 
registered with the union, serves a stated 
length of time, and is admitted as a journey- 
Man on passing an examination given by a 
committee of the union, frequently in con- 
junction with a committee representing the 
employers. The apprenticeship period varies 
with the occupation. It is mostly 4 or 5 years, 
but often less. oe 

Employers are limited as to the number of 
apprentices they may employ. The number 
varies from one apprentice for each three 
journeymen employed to one for each 15 jour- 
neymen. The wages of apprentices vary from 
year to year. 

Employers are often given the right to main- 
tain schools for the training of apprentices, 
and apprentices are frequently obliged to at- 
tend evening school. They are often forbid- 
den to be employed upon the night force or 
to work overtime except with a journeyman 
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or in case of emergency. One agreement for- 
bids the employment of apprentices. 
Unemployment. —Outside of these five main 
provisions—union shop, wages, hours, arbitra- 
tion, and apprenticeship—many matters ap- 
pear in the various agreements, though not 
uniformly. An important one is that of unem- 
ployment. Various attempts have been made 
to tide over the slack seasons of work. The 
usual method has been to discharge the super- 
fluous help and keep at work only as many 
as are needed, in which case the agreement 
generally provides that the older employees 


shall be retained and those with a shorter 
term of service shall be discharged first, and 
when the force is again increased the men are 
to be taken back according to their seniority 
and upon resumption of work former em- 
ployees shall be engaged before new ones. 
Another method is to distribute the work as 
equally as possible or to lay off the men in 
rotation or to shorten the length of the work- 
ing-day. A third is a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is perhaps more thor- 
oughly worked out in the clothing industries 
than in others. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1927 


’T ‘HERE was an increase of $13,140,877 or 
79.6 per cent in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued during August, 1927, as 
compared with the preceding month, while 
the total, which was 154.0 per cent higher 
~ than in August, 1926, was also greater than 
in the same month of any other year since 
the record for the 63 cities was commenced 
in 1920. The cities co-operating in the survey 
granted authority for building estimated at 
_ $29,651,888 during the month under review, as 
compared with $16,511,011 in July, 1927, and 
- $11,672,599 in August last year. The pro- 
- nounced gains this August were due to an 
- unusually large total in Montreal, where one 
permit alone accounted for $12,000,000 of the 
aggregate; in fact, the August total consid- 
erably exceeded that of any other month of 
the 18 years for which records for Montreal 
are’ available. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,100 
- permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
- proximately $4,000,000 and over 2,500 permits 
_ for other buildings valued at almost $19,500,- 
000. During July, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,500 dwellings and 2,200 
other buildings estimated at approximately 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000, respectively. 
Quebec reported the especially noteworthy 
gain of $16,840,677 as compared with July 
_ 1927, but there were also advances in Alberta 
and British Columbia. Of . the reduc- 
tions elsewhere registered, those in Ontario of 
$3,091,080 or 34.3 per cent were most marked. 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta reported higher aggregates of 
building permits than in August last year, 
Quebec showing the largest increase of $17,- 
684,709. Saskatchewan registered the greatest 
decline, of $966,722 or 47 “1 per cent. 
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Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver showed improvement as compared 
with both July, 1927, and August, 1926, while 
in Winnipeg there was a decrease as compared 
with the preceding month, but an increase 
over the corresponding month of 1926. As 
already stated, the August, 1927, aggregate 
for Montreal was the highest reported for any 
month since the record for this city was com- 
menced in 1910. Of the remaining centres, 
Three Rivers, Chatham, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Ottawa, St. Thomas, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Nanai- 
mo, New Westminster, North and South Van- 
couver recorded gains in both comparisons, 


Cumulative Record for First Hight Months, 
1927 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920. The average index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
the first eight months of the years since 1920 
are also given (19183100). 


Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issued of 
Wholesale 
Year ices of 
uilding 
In first materials 
In August eight in first 
months eight 
months 
F: $ $ 
127.3. fae Nek iiae dows vias 19,651,888 |127, 609,318 147-4 
109, 211, 942 150-0 
8, 223, 328 154-0 
81, 762, 083 162-6 
97,551,074 166-8 
105, 181, 416 161-8 
7, 665, 6 192-1 
86,303, 601 214-6 
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The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was 16-8 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920. 


d F BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
apelcbacday mapas ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Cities Aug. 1927 | July 1927 | Aug. 1926 
$ $ $ 

.E.1.-Charlottetown.|....-..-..+.- nil 12,000 
oo Bue Fk eS 65,925 450,784 36,115 
WHA IAZ. somite cae 60, “id 436, ao z. thd 

ew Glasgow....... 1 ; 
Sg Mingle 5,125 | 13,749 6,115 
New Brunswick..... at 928 ry He a , 205 

Fredericton......... ; i ni 

MB a yepe 4 . i oes ‘' ee 

Rb OWN. stiae an cers 9, : fs 
RRR ne. on aee 19,721,465 | 2,880,788 | 2,036,756 
ea Mere ogee 19,206,553 | 1,984,988 | 1,578,081 
250, 637 342,710 155,010 

*Sherbrooke... 30, 800 ! i 
*Three Rivers 170,325 169, 725 89, 880 
*Westmount.. 30, 600 290, 615 133,075 
Ontario..... 5,919,651 | 9,010,731 | 4,932,232 
Belleville... es 5,5 80! , 600 
*Brantford........... 52,683 54, 303 14,820 
Chatham:.....s0.40« 71,850 43,900 9,625 
*Fort William........ 96,825 44,825 336, 480 
Alb otae Ne sclcnc oh ate 1,860 8,170 9, 200 
*Guelphwis .snhte ctate 39,774 31,922 17,960 
*Hamilton........:.. 502, 650 312,250 194,700 
*Kingston............ 47,112 19,129 23,589 
*Kitchener........... 193, 903 63, 193 110, 830 
bo! 50 a 202,635 302,350 151,900 
Niagara Falls....... 125, 315 180,372 88,330 
Oahawat sis cca Te 353,375 621,325 120,320 
MOGAWS.1et chee ots 230,070 205, 450 161, 625 
Owen Sound........ te 13,500 8,200 
*Peterborough....... 9,43 307,557 53,395 
*Port Arthur,....... 47,944 | 2,188,755 45,743 

*Stratford. ges siese ees 15,799 36,225 36, 
*St. Catharines...... 51,940 263,732 62,325 
“St. Thomas......... 17,575 6,4 13,810 
Sarnianc: <p aeewd. oc 89,215 300,095 40,843 


Manufacturers’ Program for Child 
Legislation in U.S.A. 


The Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (United States) 
have approved the following principles for 
future legislation for the protection of child- 
ren between 14 and 15 years of age. The pro- 
gram was prepared by the Junior Educa- 
tion and Employment Committee of the As- 
sociation: 

(a) An employment certificate issued under 
state authority for each job applied for under 
a different employer. 

(b) A physical examination by physicians 
designated by the State, and a certificate that 
the individual is physically fit to enter the 
employment applied for. 

(c) The completion of the sixth grade, after 
allowing two years for adjustment after the 
passage of the statute in states not already 


The accompanying table gives the value of — 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
July and August, 1927, and August, 1926. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


Cities Aug. 1927 | July 1927 | Aug. 1926 
$ $ $ 
ntario—Con. 
OBaalt Ste. Marie.... 26,157 72,450 16,490 
*Toronte watevies- =o 2,724,623 | 2,675,055 | 1,797,573 
York and East 
York Townships.. 496,000 562,100 498,075 
Welland: x ideccotncg 15,855 43,019 20,700 
*Windsor 240,400 300, 466 616, 825 
Fords: | 78,030 49,500 186, 850 
Riverside 34,450 62,300 52,800 
Sandwich 79,335 159,080 124,300 
Walkervill 54,000 100, 000 90,000 
Woodstock 8,291 17,478 16,644 
Manitoba 797,977 906, 751 618, 454 
*Brandon 83,877 41,618 ,829 
St. Bonifa 90,050 68, 433 60, 825 
*Winnipeg 624,050 796, 700 511,800 
Saskatchewan 1,086,298 | 1,465,527 | 2,053,020 - 
*Moose Jaw 338, 788 196, 267 16,400 
Regia cieccsss dace. 411,375 827,910 | 1,811,350 
*Saskatoon.........- 336, 135 441,2 225,270 
BIDOREA foe e cose ccpace 483,561 401,828 375,170 
*Calgary 170, 941 177,373 133,385 
*Edmonton.......... 233,785 170,905 232,495 
Lethbridge......... 51,510 51,360 9,240 
Medicine Hat....... 27,325 2,190 
British Columbia....) 1,509,083 | 1,272,603 | 1,517,647 
Kamloops.......... 102, 199 nil 14,570 
Nanaimo.. eigtie selec 8, 8,243 1,925 
*New Westminster... 116,210 69,431 51,675 
Prince Rupert....... 8,565 22,275 a, 
“Vancouver.......... 717,504 600, 272 695, 530 
Point Grey......... 345,040 357,200 503, 400 
North Vancouver... 29,170 22,637 27,150 
South Vancouver.... 140,000 123,400 138, 900 
SVICtORIAS cc ceenente 41,745 69,145 76,897 
Total—63 Cities...... 29,651,888 | 16,511,011 | 11,672,599 
*Total—35 cities.....| 27,365,846 | 13,538,384 | 9,541,022 


having an educational qualification, with 
proper provision for vacation permits. 

(d) The requirement of a minimum of four 
hours a week of continued education, either 
in continuation schools or under shop plans 
approved by properly constituted state auth- 
ority which should have the power to release 
individuals incapable of further education or 
to excuse any child until proper continuation 
schools have been established. 


(e) The limiting of the hours of labour of - 
all children under sixteen years, employed in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation or com- 
mercial occupations, of not to exceed forty= 
eight hours per week, with a prohibition of. 
night work before 7 a.m. or after 9 p.m, 


(f) The strengthening of Jaws forbidding the 
employment of children in hazardous occupa- 
tions by more carefully defining the specific 
hazards. * 
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WELLAND SHIP CANAL CONSTRUCTION 
Amended Wage Rates Sanctioned by Minister of Labour for Certain 
Classes of Workmen 


SOME weeks ago representatives of the 
various. contracting companies engaged 
in the construction of the Welland Ship Canal 
assembled in Ottawa at the invitation of the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
to meet representatives of certain classes of 
the workmen employed on this work, for the 
purpose of adjusting, if possible, by a joint 
agreement, certain wages questions which had 
arisen previously, following the course which 
had been adopted in the spring of 1923. At 
this meeting an indication was given of wage 
increases which were desired by certain classes 
of employees, and it was agreed that a state- 
- ment should be furnished to the contractors 
showing the grounds on which these proposals 
were made. A second meeting was held sub- 
_ sequently between the contractors and the 
labour representatives in the Department of 
_ Labour at the invitation of the Minister of 
- Labour, but without any definite agreement 
_ being reached. During the summer the De- 
partmental Fair Wages Officer, who has had 
to do with wages matters on the Welland Ship 
- Canal since the inception of the work, made 
an inquiry into the existing wages situation in 
the district. The Minister of Labour also 
visited the Canal personally and had the 
_ opportunity of meeting a number of those con- 
cerned. 


In view of the dispute which had arisen as to 

- the labour conditions observable on the work 
as evidenced by the proposals submitted by 
the. employees’ representatives and their re- 

- jection by the contractors, and after very care- 
ful consideration, the (Minister of Labour 
notified the various contractors on September 
18, 1927, of certain changes in the existing 
schedule of wages rates which had been 
approved by him under the authority of the 


fair wages clauses of the several contracts. 
The wages changes in question which have 
been approved by the Minister were made 
effective from August 1, 1927, and are shown 
in the table following, together with the 
rates which have been in force heretofore 
for the respective classes of service involved. 


Rates of wages not - 


less than: 
Trade or class of labour Cents 

per hour Cents per 

effective hour 

Aug. 1, 1927 192: 
@Marpenterds.cy sticccs wens etactereecs 85 +80 

Machinists)... vtec co oes -70 . 
Steam Shovel Engineers........... 1:00 92 
Steam Shovel Cranemen........... -80 “73 
Steam Shovel Firemen............ 65 +55 
Steam Hoist and Derrick Engineers +75 *70 
Locomotive Crane Operators....... 80 +75 


Notices have since been posted by the Fair 
Wages Officer on the various sections of the 
Welland Ship -Canal containing the above 
mentioned amended rates of wages. 

The contracts for the construction of the 
several sections of the Welland Ship Canal 
contain fair wages clauses requiring the pay- 
ment to workmen of the current rates of wages 
in the district and adherence to the current 
hours, or if no current rates and hours exist 
in the district for any trade, then fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours. Schedules 
have been approved by the Minister of Labour 
from time to time setting out the wages rates 
and hours of labour which were observable 
on the canal construction under the authority 
of the terms of contract. The last of these 
schedules was sanctioned in April, 1925, cov- 
ering practically all classes of workers em- 
ployed on the Canal. 


_ FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Es feeee Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “ A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause :— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 


work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 


he ‘a 


time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are- 
customary in the trade, in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
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time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Two of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The schedules are given below. 

Two contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause, and other conditions for 
the protection of the labour employed, as 
sanctioned by the Fair Wage Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. f 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
ete. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
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tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice o 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the Contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct 
the Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addivsses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in- 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in ‘the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted.. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed 
information and evidence .as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the | 
payment of fair wages have been complied with 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
ba payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. : 
5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
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office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister. may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable to 
them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless 
the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to 
conform to the conditions of the main contract, 
and.the main contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract 

- conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 

- of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 

_ performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 

- comprehended in and to be executed pursuant to 

_ the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 

- unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 

Labour is not available or that other special 

circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
_ the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorxKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Laying of concrete sidewalks, Parliament 
Hill, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Grant Brothers Construction Company, 
- Limited, Ottawa, Ont. - Date of contract, 
September. 2, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$9,500. 


Rates of Hours 
Trade and Class of Labour | wagesnot | per week 
. less than 
$ cts. 
per hour 
Concrete mixers,.............000: 0 70 44 
ae NAVOLB eee es ceive e's : _ oe 
LONG: INASONB wis. 6 5:5 siei00 os Sa swie ole wie 
(1.20 after 
ug. 1) 
BT BUENO URGES ai Neg 'a.c-orchs /ns0ve/019-» es ole 7aia/« 0 50 
Carters, one horse and cart......... 0 70 
Carters, two horses and cart....... 1 00 
a per day 
MUM KITORUGTICR ON eo ore fe Ulsce'w« o' lee sparta 6 


Construction of wharf at Jeune Landing, 


- Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, McDonald Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1927. Amount of contract, 
unit prices, approximate expenditure, $7,684.78. 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of wages not Hours Hours 

Labour less than per day per week 

$ cts. 

per day 
Pile driver foreman... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver fireman.... 5 00 8 48 
Pile driver engineer. -. 8 50 8 48 
Pile driverman........ 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver bboomman. 7 50 8 48 
Derrick engineer...... 8 50 8 48 
Derrickman.. .. -t:,<.chr. 7 50 8 48 
Bridgeman............ 7 50 8 48 
Woabourerss...sc2.0.000 0 45 8 48 


Deepening areas at the wharf on both sides 
of the head block at Riviére du Loup, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited of Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 31, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$10,205. 


Drilling and blasting at Amherst Harbour, 
Magdalen Islands, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Halifax Dredging Company Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 1, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $16,950. 

Removal of shoal at Wilson Channel, Al- 
goma West, Ont. Names of contractors, A. 
B. McLean, R. A. McLean, John McLean, 
firm “A. B. McLean and Sons” of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, August 25, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $2,700. 

Deepening the channel approach to Gov- 
ernment wharf at Sault. Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Names of contractors, A. B. McLean, R. A. 
McLean, John McLean, firm “A. B. McLean 
and Sons” of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 25, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $16,800. 


Dredging areas 2 and 3 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Soo Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 29, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $136,000. 


Dredging channel and slip at elevator at 
Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Dock and Dredging Corporation, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 23, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $115,805. 

Reconstruction of the wharf at Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, P.Q. Names of contractors, E. 
Cloutier and P. Gaudreau of Trois-Saumons, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 23, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $13,176. 
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Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at St. Siméon (Riviére Noire) Charle- 
voix County, P.Q. Names of contractors, J. 
Beaumont and Philippe Tétu, Montmagny, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 29, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$2,590.50. 

Construction of a Public Building at Dur- 
ham, Ont. Name of contractors, Britnell 
Contracting Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 25, 1927, Am- 
ount of contract, $17,401. 


Construction, of a breakwater at Green 
Point, Gloucester County, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The E. F. Powers Construction 
Company, Fredericton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 31, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$39,969. 

Construction of a new roofing for the Ar- 
moury at Prince Albert, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Wm. George, West Prince Albert, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 1, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $4,200. 


Alterations and additions to the heating 
plant at Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, The James Bal- 
lantyne Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, September 6, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $35,397. 


Repairs to landing wharf, at Father Point, 
P.Q. Names of contractors, E. Cloutier and 
P. Gaudreau, Trois Saumons, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$7,669.80. 


Extension to Breakwater at Escuminac, N.B. 
Names of contractors, K. McLaggan and John 
R. Young, North Devon, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, September 6, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$47,252. 

Extension to breakwater at Point Sapin, 
N.B. Names of contractors, Kenneth Mc- 
Laggan and John R. Young, North Devon, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 10, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $9,100. 

Repair of the outer portion of the break- 
water, Rustico Harbour, P.E.I. Name of con- 
tractor, Andrew Martin, Bloomfield, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, September 8, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $21,584. : 

Erection of a public building at Baie St. 
Paul, P.Q. Name of contractor, Joseph Dor- 
val, Lauzon, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 12, 1927. Amount of contract, $16,300. 
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Exterior painting of the Military Building 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Johnson, and Lamarre Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
15, 1927. Amount of contract, $4,611. 


Rebuilding of part of south breakwater at 
Scott’s Bay, Kings County, NS. Name of 
contractor, Halle B. Bigelow, Canning, NS. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $9,045. 

Construction of a breakwater at Hopetown 
West, (Millar and Mann Road) Bonaventure 
County, P.Q. Names of contractors, Arthur 
Nadeau and J. Edgar Nadeau, St. Godfroi, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 24, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $5,942.16. 

Construction of a passenger elevator— ~ 
Champlain Dry Dock, Quebec Harbour, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Turnbull Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$4517. 

Repairs to harbour works, Saugeen River, 
Ont. Name of contractor, R. M. Hunter, 
Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 13, 1927. Amount of contract, $31,320.10. 

Construction. of a breakwater at Ruisseau 
Leblanc, P.Q. Name of contractor, Arthur 
Nadeau, Chandler, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 14, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $12,315.81. 


Reconstruction of portion of wharf and con- 
struction of an extension to wharf at Mechins, 
Matane County, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
E. Cloutier and P. Gaudreau, Trois-Saumons, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 10, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $36,378.60. 

Protection of cribwork at Grindstone, Mag- 
dalen Islands, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie de la 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, September 13, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $33,917.40. 


Erection of a wharf at Colonie des Gréves, 
Verchéres County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Francois de Sales Gervais, Contrecceur, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $7,210. 

Extension to the public wharf at Meteghan, 
NS. Names of contractors, S. F. Comeau, 
Eddie Gaudet and J. W. Comeau, Comeau- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, September 14, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $6,562.86. 
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Extension to wharf at Petite Vallée, Gaspé 
County, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie de la Beauce, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 16, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $7,151.04. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings). 


Construction of new offices in the Supreme 
Court Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Thomas Charles James, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $2,550. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaILways AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
superstructure of Bridge No. 20 over the 
Welland Ship Canal at Port Colborne, Ont., 
on the line of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ Buffalo to Goderich Division. Name of 
contractors, The Hamilton Bridge Works 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 3, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates, approximately $368,251. 


Erection of a station building at Springhill 


Junction. Name of contractors, Rhodes, 
Curry Company, Limited, Amherst, NS. 
Date of contract, September 20, 1927. 


Amount of contract, $13,660. 

Erection of a Customs Examination and 
Waiting Room Building at the Halifax Ocean 
Terminals, city of Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Standard Construction Company, 
Limited. Date of contract, September 20, 
1927. Amount of contract, $139,660. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Supply and installation of a complete 
~ plumbing and heating system in Transit Shed 
No. 21 Halifax Ocean Terminals, City of 
_ Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, W. E. 
Emerson and Sons, Limited, St. John, NB. 
Date of contract, September 8, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $37,499. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group. “A” (Construction, etc.) 


St. Phillip’s Indian Residential School, near 
Kamsack, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Wyndels Construction Company, St. Boniface, 
Man. Date of contract, July 19, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $50,630. 


Onion Lake Indian Residential School, 
Onion Lake, Sask. Names of contractors, 
Brown and Hudson, Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, June 1, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $79,891. 

Lytton Indian Residential School, Lytton, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Adkison and 
Dill, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 
8, 1927. Amount of contract, $139,000. 

Central School, Caughnawaga, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, -—MacKenzie and Genest, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 9, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $44,847. 


Post Orricze DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Amount of 


Nature of Orders 
orders 


$ cts. 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 764 22 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 219 36 
Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ uni- i 

AOLINSOLG. he wtie Saee cre sols fe iclor eisteiar cree got ,969 10. 
Stamping pads) mk; ete@.2 0.0.0 cce.. seas ocee ee 177 50 
Bagfittingss? jie aes see see eles sid eee meeabertey 6,369 95 
HE AlOB,. os sewers dias suacovsiee Gow lorsralp erste sae eine a eteicios eee 847 8 
Nail Dagging $s... seks cee realness web nears det 65,228 61 
Lotter boxes), ..i(: etna s cose aetnewh satel eye cierals 452 6 


Among the amendments made in the Al- 
berta Mines Act at the last session of the 
provincial legislature (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1927, page 723) was one providing that “ from 
and after September 30, 1927, no person shall 
work at the working face in any mine unless 
he is the holder of a certificate of competency 
as a coal miner.” To obtain such a certificate 
miners are required to pass mine tests, and 
considerable difficulty was experienced in ex- 
amining all the miners and furnishing them 
with certificates before the date mentioned in 
the act. The operators therefore appointed a 
committee to interview the premier with a 
view to having the working of the act tempo- 
rarily suspended in order to enable them to 
keep the mines open until the examinations 
could be concluded. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


RICES moved to somewhat lower levels 
during the month, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower than in 
August. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.87 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$10.93 for August; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
$10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1924; $10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 
for September, 1922; $11.82 for September, 
1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 
1918; and $7.83 for September, 1914. The de- 
cline was due mainly to a substantial fall in 
the price of potatoes. The prices of beef, 
mutton, salt pork, beans, evaporated apples, 
prunes and tea were also somewhat lower, 
while substantial seasonal advances occurred in 
the prices of eggs and butter, with less im- 
portant advances in the prices of milk, cheese, 
veal and fresh pork. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total bud- 
get averaged $21.05 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, as compared with $21.11 for August; 
$21.15 for September, 1926; $21.02 for Septem- 


ber, 1925; $20.65 for September, 1924; 
$20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for 
September, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for 


July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 
1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to an increase in the 
price of anthracite coal. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, declined to 151.0 for September, as 
compared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 
1920; 256.7 for May 1920 (the peak); 213.7 
for September, 1919; and 205.0 for September, 
1918. Forty-two prices quotations declined, 
fifty-three advanced, while one hundred and 
forty-one were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main groups 
declined, three advanced and two were “un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group was substantially lower, due mainly to 
lower prices for grains, flour, potatoes rubber, 
hay and straw. The Non-Ferrous Metals group 
was slightly lower, increases in the prices of 
silver and of zinc sheets being more than off- 
set by declines in the prices of copper, lead, 
tin and spelter. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was also slightly lower. The 
Animals and their Products group and the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
were both considerably higher, the former due 
mainly to advances in the prices of milk. 
butter, cheese, eggs, hides, leather, boots and 
shoes; and the latter due mainly to increases — 
in the prices of cotton, gingham, cotton bags, 
sash cord and hessian. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals group advanced slightly due to an 
increase in the price of anthracite coal. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group and 
the Iron and its Products group were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, increases in the prices 
of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, pork, coal and 
boots more than offset the declines in the 
prices of flour and potatoes. Producers’ goods 
declined, due to lower prices for materials for 
the milling industry, for the meat packing in- 
dustries, for the chemical using. industries, for — 
the metal working industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials. Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries and for the 
leather industry advanced, as did also pro- 
ducers’ equipment. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
levels for grains, potatoes, live stock, rubber, 
hay, straw, jute, copper, lead, tin and spelter 
more than counter-balancing advances in the 
prices of milk, eggs, raw sugar, cotton, hides, 
pork, coal and silver. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods were unchanged. In this group 
the most important increases occurred in the 
prices of butter, cheese, leather, boots and 
cotton manufactures, while the most important 
declines were in flour, turpentine and non- 
ferrous metal products. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts declined; articles of marine origin and 
of mineral origin advanced; while articles of 
forest origin were unchanged. y 

Continued on page 1122 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIG 
: , 4 ahi! 3 
TERMS Ov THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN GANADAT" pS eee 


Commodities | Quan-| (}) | (t) | 1910] 1913 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Se 5 Sept 5 
u i ; : : .|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sepv.| Aug. |Sept. 
a tity |1900) 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917] 1918 | 1919] 1920 | 1921 1922 1923 1994 1925 1926 1927 1927 
C. ec. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. ¢c. om c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. (os Cc. c. c. 
Beef, sirloin,....] 2 1b. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 52-4! 62-4] 77-4] 75-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 59-0] 58- . : : 
ee let: 2 2 19-6) 24-6) 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 35-0] 48-4] 55-4! 50-6] 51-2] 35-4) 32-4 ap 30-0 es 32.3 $5.8 oe 
sepa ic a 1 oy 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7} 18-0} 19-8) 23-6) 27-6] 26-2] 28-7] 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 17-8] 18-0] 19-4] 20-2] 20-6 

utton, roast...} 1 % 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1} 21-4} 23-8] 29-2] 36-8] 35-5) 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-2] 28-8] 30-2] 29-8] 28-8 
lea 8 sabe dieys i * as on ei oie oe 22-8 a 9) 39-3) 41-5) 41-5) 33-3) 31-1] 27-2] 25-7] 29-3} 31-4] 28-0] 28-4 ~ 
Sg gs Ae 39-2] 57-2) 70-0) 74-2} 74-0) 59-6] 53-8) 50-6] 46-8] 52-6] 57-0] 52-6] 52-4 

Lo) eon ae 1 “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-7) 29-9] 41-7) 51-1) 57-3] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5! 38-9] 33-7] 40-8] 45-1] 38-5] 38-5 
Lard, pure 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 37-4] 41-0) 63-0) 74-0] 85-0] 73-8] 48-0) 45-0) 44-8] 45-2! 49-0] 49-8] 43-0] 43-6 

ggs,fresh..... 1 doz 25-7! 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 31-7) 37-2] 50-7) 55-7| 61-4] 70-6] 46-3] 35-8] 38-3] 89-5] 43-3] 41-4] 40-3] 46-3 

ges, storage 1 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 30-1] 33-7) 46-4] 50-8] 57-0) 64-3] 44-3] 32-4! 34-0] 34-6] 39-2] 37-1] 36-7] 42-2 

ee s+s++| 6 qts./36-6} 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 50-4) 52-2] 62-4) 74-4) 81-6] 90-6] 79-2! 69-0] 69-0] 71-4] 69-0] 69-0] 69-6] 70-2 
Butter, dairy...| 2 Ib. |44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 58-0) 58-0] 68-4] 84-8] 95-8/112-8]124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 73-6] 77-4] 74:6] 74-8] 78-6 
Butter, cream- 

OEY cKidenich.- “ 125-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 33-8) 38-9] 47-3] 52-8] 63-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 41-9] 44-2] 40-9] 42-1] 44-1 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ {16-1 17-6} 18-5) 20-5} 21-1] 26-3} 33-4] 33-8] 39-9] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2!§28-8] §31-8]§31-2|§30-9]§31-2 
Cheese, new....| 1 8 14-6) 15-7) 17-5} 19-1) 20-1) 23-0} 30-0) 31-0] 37-1] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6]/§31-2)§28-8]§31-8]§31-2/§30-9|§31-2 

read..... fps 5 sf 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 66-0} 78-0/109-5}117-0]118-5)145-5/ 121-5) 103-5} 102-0] 106-5}118-5)114-0|117-0}117-0 
Flour, family.. ./10 25-0) 28-0] 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 43-0} 68-0} 68-0] 67-0} 83-0} 64-0} 48-0]/§44-0) §49-0)§57-0]§54-0]§54-0) §54-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ |18-0) 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 24-5] 24-5] 32-5] 40-0) 40-0} 44-0] 31-0] 28-0) 27-5] 28-0] 30-5] 29-0] 31-5) 31-5 
PRICES. Feomedien.« 2 “ 110-4! 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 13-2} 13-6] 18-8] 23-8] 28-2] 33-4) 19-0] 18-6]§20-4|§21-0/§22-0|§21-8]§21-4|§21-4 
Beans, _hand- : 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 13-4) 19-8] 33-0] 33-8] 22-4) 23-6) 17-2) 17-8] 17-6] 16-6] 16-8} 15-6] 16-2] 16-0 
Apples, evapor- 

MGC saae alae, - 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7] 11-5) 12-0) 18-7] 13-4] 16-2) 23-2) 26-2) 29-5) 20-7] 25-0} 19-6] 19-2] 20-5) 19-8] 19-3} 19-0 
Prunes, medium 

BBB ccedeve eas 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9) 18-2] 13-1} 15-9} 18-3) 23-7} 27-2] 18-0} 20-1] 18-4) 15-9) 15-9) 15-8] 14-9) 14-7 
Sugar, granul- 

2200 eee ee 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6! 29-6] 36-4) 42-4! 47-2! 50-8] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 40-4] 32-8] 31-6] 32-8] 32-8 


Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0) 9-8) 10-8) 11-0 ws 17-0} 19-4] 21-8] 23-6] 43-8] 19-8) 17-0) 21-6] 19-2) 15-6) 15-0) 15-8] 15-6 


© Tea, black..... 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-9] 9-9] 12-2] 15-2) 15-7] 15-5) 13-7] 14-2) §17-0/§17-5] §18 -0/§18-0)§17-9]§17-8 
~ “Tea, green % | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-8) 10-3} 11-9) 14-5] 16-0} 17-1) 15-0} 15-6/§17-0)§17-5]§18-0]§18-0)§17-9) §17-8 - 
Ole... 2. en « “ | 8-6} 8-8) 8-9) 9-4] 10-1] 9-9] 10-1] 11-4] 14-0) 15-6) 13-7} 13-3] 13-4] 13-8] 15-4) 15-3) 15-3) 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1} 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 34-3] 63-2] 66-3] 70-7) 87-0) 81-2} 83-4} 48-2) 66-3] 57-6) 54-7) 74-4) 80-1) 59-2 
‘Vinegar’. 4.35. Rpts <2) Paez Fete <8 Geee8! 2 S8 8 9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
: $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Se ALLWOOdS Wc... «<2 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-83] 8-97/11-65)13-31/14-33]15-95) 11-82) 10-28) 10-46/10- 28) 10-81) 10-94/10-93) 10-87 


CEC! TC Cal. Ca |) came. || KE |) ef be: |S Cia jere. Me te.5)) 0.) Omi ean mie ees 
Starch, laundry} 3 1b. | 2-9) 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-2) 8-3) 4-3) 4-8) 4-8) 4-9) 4-4) 4-0} 4-0) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 


Coal,anthracite |} ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1) 55-0] 53-5] 57-2) 68-5) 77-9] 82-4)118-3)109-3]117-8)111-2]104-9/104-3) 105-1) 101-2/101-7 


Coal, bitumin- 

OUS.............|  “|31-1} 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 37-2] 39-1] 54-4] 60-8] 63-7] 85-6] 74-9] 75-1] 70-8] 65-6] 63-2) 63-2) 63-3) 63-4 
Wood, hard...-.| “ cd.|32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-8] 43-1) 54-6] 72-1) 77-8] 83-1) 83-2) 78-6) 79-3} 77-7 76-2) 75-7) 75-5) 75-5 
Wood, soft...... “ 6199.6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 31-0] 40-8] 54-1] 56-4] 66-2] 61-4] 59-6] 58-9) 57-3) 55-6) 55-8) 56-2) 55-9 
Coals. 0... 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-6] 23-0] 25-8] 28-0) 29-3) 39-2) 32-2) 31-0) 30-4} 30-9) 30-3 31-3} 31-2] 31-2 


a $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ $ $ 
_ Fueland light*.|...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 1-93] 2-44) 2-93] 3-10) 3-92] 3-61] 3-62] 3-51] 3-36) 3-30) 3-31) 3-27) 3-28 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rentiaab ie: 4 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05| 4-75] 4-59] 4-08] 4-44] 4-82] 5-41) 6-45] 6-90| 6-96) 6-96) 6-97) 6-88) 6-35) 6-86) 6-86 


—— | -— |] ——_,] —] — |] — | ———] — | |] S|] S| — | | — | | ————_ | | —_— 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRE otal si tatiaet || --- «10 ee 9-37/10-52|12-79|14-02|14-33]15 -01/18-57| 21 -11/22- 88/26 -38] 22-37) 20-90/ 20-97/20-65)21- 02/21 -15)21-11/21-05 


eeeeee eee eee UU ae 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE £OODS BY PROVINCES 
ee 8 Se ee ee ea aan ae 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
~ Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82|-7-20] 7-66] 8-60|11-62|13-51/14-36/16-37]/12-06|10-35]10-80/10-49]10-99}11-17]10-59/10-85 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-75] 7-75/10-37|11-72/12-37/14-13/10-56) 9-66) 9-35) 9-42/10-03}10-43 9-75) 9-86 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-70] 8-81/11-66/13-21]13-93|15-58]11-83/10-36)/10-84/10-54|10-89|10-87/10-83) 10-90 
F (Quepet-2.i5....... “"" "| 5.15] 5-64] 5-33) 6-87] 7-35} 8-65]11-30/12-70]13-33]15-03/11-08] 9-78] 9-84] 9-51/10-13/10-20/10-13/10-09 
OGEREIO 2cgie oe ose » 5-01] 5-60] 6-50| 7-20| 7-77| 9-18/11-75]13-27/14-45]15-91]11-97]10-18]10-52)/10-21]10-66]10-98)10-99/10-92 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-15] 8-65/11-25/12-86/14-37/16-65] 11-42] 9-75] 9-88) 9-56/10-34/10-13/10-43/10-27 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29] 8-87/11-59/13-10/14-21]16-05]/11-42/ 9-92/10-11]/10-22/10-71/10-99) 11-12 10:81 
OAc}: 45: Woenenaapaae 6-02] 6-50| 8-06] 8-33] 8-15] 8-86]11-92/13-32]14-18]15-60|11-27|10-00] 9-95]10-46/10-85] 10-68} 10-96}10-62 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04] 9-30/12-36/14-28/14-81/17-07/12-68/11-59/11-37/11-36 12-19}11-87|12-00/12-01 


’ The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. +December only. §Kind mostsold. *ior electric light see text. 
‘An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Beef Pork Bacon 
a — eo : : ze) +0 
w : ae 2 Q 2Q I w= 
LOCALITY > ee | 818 a a al ee ss | 26 
8s/8 |g8/5 |. | BB | Se | eS |B [es | ge | 8 
ee las|4e|ss|8o| as | gs | ce | Ess | S46] os | te 
Ag | 3s | ye] SS | 22 a8 So at Epo | san | 26 ge 
2 |28|22/88/8s| g2 | 58 | £8 |ess| bse] £4 | a2 
eo le |e [ae |e*| es | oe | ee | wee eee] ae | Be 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)........- 31-7 | 26-0 | 23-9 | 17-4 | 13-6 20-6 28-8 28-4 26-2 38-5 43-1 60-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-5 | 25-6 | 22-9 | 17-8 | 14-3 15-3 24-0 28-3 25-7 36-1 42-0 59-6 
1—Sydney..........seeees 84-1 | 26-4 | 24-9 | 20-7 | 16-9 15 25-7 30°3 27-2 38 42-1 57-7 
2—New Glasgow.......-.- 28 25-2 | 18-4 | 14-9 | 12-1 14 23-3 27-5 26-1 36-1 39-7 57-9 
38—Ambherst..........e000- 27-6 | 25 18- 15-2 | 12-9 16-7 22-5 24-6 24-5 41-3 43-2 60 
4—Halifax......cccsecscees 36-2 | 25-5 | 28-1 | 20 15-4 15-6 27-5 29 25 35-9 40°3 59-4 
5—Windsor...........+.--+ 81-5 | 26 25 18 14 15 21 SO Ri 40 45 62-5 
(Ol eg 9! See ance resect Pane | eects] eet ase sete 9] ciPaar] Merenaps Seek Mn eee] SESS tree 25-8 37-3 41-4 59-8 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown-| 27 26-5 | 23-4 | 17-9 | 14-8 12-3 24 25 24-7 37 42°2 53-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-3 | 25-8 | 23-4 | 17-9 | 14-1 17-6 26-1 27-7 25-2 39-5 46-0 61-6 
8—Moncton..........+-0+ 30-8 | 23-7 | 20-3 | 15-8 | 12-2 18 30 30 25-3 38-3 45 60 
0=—St; Johny Siecle ctenyscrcas 37-5 | 27-9 | 25 18 14-6 19-2 26 28-6 25-9 37-9 45 65 
10—Fredericton. «++| 84-7 | 26-7 | 26-7 | 19-8 | 14-5 15-8 23-3 26-7 24-4 38-3 43-8 61-3 
11—Bathurst.... 26-3 | 25 21-4 | 18-1 | 15 17°5 25 25-5 25 43-3 50 60 
Quebec (average) 26-7 | 23-7 | 23-1. | 16-2] 11-8] 17-7 | 24-2] 24-2] 24-3] 35-5] 38-8] 59-2 
12—Quebec..... 27-8 | 25-6 | 2 15-6 | 12 15-9 27-8 23-8 25 35-1 38 58-6 
18—Three River: 26-3 | 25-3 | 24-9 | 16-8 | 11-3 15-8 21-6 22-2 23-5 36°6 41-2 61-2 
14—Sherbrooke. -| 83-3 | 28-3 | 30 21-8 | 13-3 17-5 20 30 25-3 39 40-8 64 
15—Sorel.......... sos] 20 20 16 16 10 20 20 22 45 50 55 
16—St. pyecintte nilaeertane 21-6 | 19-2 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 11 16-4 24-3 20 19-5 03°5 |. svcak 55 
17—Sts John’s. 2.55, 2 .8h06 0 25 27-5 | 17 13-5 20 20 25 25 30 35 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 15 15 12 20 20 22 25 33 34 50 
19—Montreal............... 33-1 | 27-2 | 30-1 | 15-4 | 12-5 13-7 30-9 26-9 25-3 33-2 36-2 61-4 
26 Hall. eee wich Suc. caeedes 27 22-5 | 22-5 | 15-2 | 10-5 20 33-3 25-7 26 33-7 35 63 
Ontario (average).........,..| 33-0 | 27-3 | 24-7 | 18-2 | 14-2 23-1 29-3 29-1 26-9 35-9 40-0 61-1 
SIO ttawa icisliesindebs sas 31-6 | 25-7 | 28-5 | 15-1 | 11-1 19-7 29-2 26-3 24-1 34°8 39-1 59-7 
34-2 | 29-2 | 26-7 | 14-8 | 14-9 16-8 28 29-9 25-5 39-6 42-6 60-6 
31-2 | 25-6 | 23-2 | 17-7 | 11-9 16:7 25-8 28-1 23-6 33-8 38-7 57-8 
30:8 | 23-8 | 26-6 | 18 12 24-2 33-3 29 26 41-4 44-8 63 
33-8 | 29-4 | 24-2 | 19-3 | 14-8 23-8 28-6 31-3 30 34-4 37-6 61-8 
31-8 | 27-4 | 24-2-| 18-2 | 15-1 24-5 28 30 28 40-5 45-6 62-5 
32-2 | 27-7 | 24-7 | 19 15-8 23-5 26-7 26-+3 37 39-5 61-4 
33-4 | 27 26-8 | 16-8 | 14-6 23-2 34-4 29-8 26-8 39-7 44 62-2 
35-3 | 28-7 | 25 18-3 | 10-6 ROP DM nk ote se 30 27-5 34-9 39-1 60-5 
31-3 | 26 25-3 | 16-3 | 13-3 23-3 25 28 24-5 30-9 33-9 57-3 
33-9 | 27-8 | 26-9 | 17-8 | 14-7 23-6 28 Cy Me piceiocenes 33-6 37-9 60-8 
83-7 | 28-1 | 24-5 | 18-5 | 14-1 24 30 28-3 27-5 32-6 36-8 62-2 
31-5 | 26-5 | 26 16-5 | 13-5 24 30 30 27 37 40-8 60-6 
34 27-7 | 24-6 | 18-7 | 14-7 23-6 30 26 25 32-2 38-9 59-3 
81-6 | 27-5 | 22-7 | 20 17 PRT ae eee Pie al (Reece 33-1 36-4 59-8 
84-8 | 27-5 | 25-2 | 19 14:8 22:2 28-3 27-4 27 32-4 35-3 60-7 
-| 80-7 | 25-7 | 22-4 | 18-4 | 14:8 24 26 28-3 23-2 33-3 39 60-7 
«| 84°5 | 28-4 | 26 21-8 | 13-3 24 29 30 27-7 38-3 41-9 62-2 
«| 81-7 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 17-9 | 14 23-1 25 28-9 27-3 35-4 39-6 58-6 
32-6 | 27-4 | 22-4 | 17-2 | 12-9 23-7 29-4 27-9 27-6 34-7 39-2 61:4 | 
33 26-5 | 26 18-4 | 13-6 25-4 32 29-3 26-6 34-9 39-6 60 
82-3 | 25-6 | 24-1 | 19-7 | 16-7 24-4 32-5 28-7 27-5 34-2 36-6 61-7 
32 27-5 | 19-2 | 17-6 | 14:3 23-6 27-2 27 25 35 38-3 56-2 
35-8 | 29-8 | 24 18-4 | 13 22-7 30 30 5 34-3 39-2 61-6 
84-3 | 28-3 | 20-4 | 22 14-7 25-2 25 34-2 27-6 37:6 41-3 62°5 
t 83-3 | 29 26-5 | 17 15:3 22-7 35 30-1 28-7 39-4 43-4 63-6 
F 34 29 25 20 16-5 30 30 33-5 29 35 40 63-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 36-2 | 31-2 | 26 20-6 | 13-8 23 31 29-6 27-9 38 42 63-8 
49—Port Arthur............ 33 25-5 | 23-7 | 18-1 | 16-5 21-6 35 29°3 29-8 39 44 63-3 
50—F ort William......... ++] 80-7 | 23-3 | 21 15-3 | 13-4 18-1 30-8 29-4 27-3 40-6 45-6 65 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-1 | 21-9 | 20-4 | 14-9 | 12-0 15-7 26-2 27-0 21-6 38-8 44-2 59-5 
61—Winnipeg............... 28-4 | 21-3 | 20-9 | 14- | 12-4 14-4 23-2 28-3 23-2 38-6 44 59 
52—Brandon............... 27-7 | 22-5 | 19-9 | 15-7 | 11-5 17 29-2 25-6 20 38-9 44-3 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 30-8 | 24-1 | 21-8 | 16-2 | 11-8 17-8 31-3 26-2 24-1 45-4 50-0 62-2 
PO—REgINAL acne daendls ess 5 29-4 | 22-4 | 19-4 | 13-7 | 11-3 15:7 31-5 25-1 23-2 43-5 49-5 63-3 
54—Prince. Albert.......0. .| 29 23-5 | 10-5 | 16 11:5 19 29 25 25 48-7 53-3 61:7 
5—Saskatoon.,.........+ ..| 28-7 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 11-0 17:3 32-2 26-5 24 45-3 51-5 58-9 
6—Moose Jaw.......00.005 36-2 | 26-9 | 26-5 | 19-5 | 13-2 1 82-5 28-3 24 43-9 45-5 65 
Alberta (average)....... seees| 29°6 | 23-3 | 21-6 | 14-6 | 10-9 18-4 30-8 27-4 25-7 40-3 46-6 56-3 
57—Medicine Hat..... veeee| 28°3 | 22-5 | 22-2 | 14-1 | 10-8 17 82-7 25 25 42-8 48-7 53-7 
—68—Drumbheller...... Eee lo) 30 25 18 10 30 30 25 1 A were 60 
9—Edmonton..,... seeeeee| 80°5 | 21-9 | 21-7 | 18-5 | 11-4 18:7 31 29-7 26-2 41-1 46-2 53-6 
6 BIGAPY.. sok witeas ee, «| 26-2 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 13-1 | 10-9 17-1 29-2 27-7 25-7 39-7 47-3 58-7 
61—Let pz idee Reiss BERFO Soe 28-1 | 21 19:2 | 14-2 | 11-2 9 31 24-5 26-6 38-7 44 55-5 
British Columbia (average) .| 35-8 | 27-7 | 26-0 | 18-5 | 15-8 24-2 37-6 33-2 | 29-6 47-1 53-1 64-6 
62—Fernie...... Fes siiettane aloe 28 18 12:5 22 tee 35 31 46-2 53 59-2 
63—Nelson............ .| 35 25 26 22-5 | 17-5 Ble de re ay ee 35 38 40 47-5 | 63-3 
64—Trail...... PROCES. 36-6 | 29-4 | 28-1 | 23-1 | 20-1 25- 38:7 83-4 29-7 50 58 . go 
65—New soo aka seevee| O2°6 | 26-1 | 28-1 | 15 14 23- 35 29-5 28-3 44-9 52-1 67-1 
66—Vancouver.. eeee| 85°2 | 26-2 | 26-1 | 15-8 | 15-7 22 38-3 33. 33 46-4 51-1 66-1 
67—Victoria..... eladeieatcise 87-3 | 27-1 | 27 15-1 | 14-7 24 35 29-9 28-1 48-4 53 64:4 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-3 | 30 26-7 | 20-8 |-18-5 27 40 36 25 49-3 52- : 69-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 36-5 | 30 26 18 13-7 21 38-5 83-5 33-5 51-7 57-5 64 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c¢ to 16c¢ per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

a i s 2 . oO r= om n £ : 

= ers —) n n cel Sue & : 3 ‘a S a Q 

= 5 oa w i) 0 a At = 2 me od 3 rs = 

ag2/58 |ezal € & a lee 8lres | 8a -\h4 Sem pre: 58 

S@-| HO. | aa ™ : iS ea | “ol, Bee Bos loin 5] 2° aie 

aaS|2eS/id| 26 | 88 ga lgoac| == | PEs Sede] vac | oa 

Le Py = — ate ee - > ihe - 

SEE | 3es | E28] =e | Ss fe |goes| BS | Bee lochs) 4X | BEE] EB 

5 =o) | a a> 

OFS |mea lees | ga | ae mo [OSes] 85 fae |\SAu = 4 ae 5 e 
cents cents cents} cents cents cents cents cents} cents cents 


30-6 @1-8 20- 37-1 21-8 46-3 42-2 11-7 39-3 44-1 
: : 49-5 44-6 11-2 39-9 45-8 
54-6 51-3 | b12-14 40-5 46-2 | 1 
47-2 41-5 12 40-3 45-4 | 2 
49-1 45 38-6 45 3 
55-8 | - 50-3 | a13-3 37-7 47-1 | 4 
39-3 35 10 42-5 45 5 
51-2 44.5 10 40 46-2 | 6 
37-1 81-1 9-10 34-7 41-1} 7 
45-1 44-3 12-1 38-6 43-7 
47-8 45 10-12 41-4 45-9 | 8 
51-8 43-6 | al3-5 41-1 45-1] 9 
BOON, sats net 12 39-3 43-6 |10 
98 Pasha as 12 32-5 40 {11 
45-8 41-8 10-4 39-4 41-3 
49-3 45-6] 12-14 38-6 40-9 |12 
47-2 42-2 13 40 41-5 |18 
47 45 al0 39-5 42-6 |14 
41-8 40 ee Sig iall eee 40-3 15 
40-9 38 (ia Sone oc 40-4 |16 
44 40 9 41 41 {17 
42 40 12 35-6 40-6 }18 
55:3 45-9 12 40-3 43-3 |19 
44-6 39-5 10 40-5 41-2 20 
47-0 43-5 11-9 39-8 43-7 
49-1 42-6 10 41 43-2 121 
OE ie ane 10 40 43 122 
43-2 39-6 10 38 42-9 |23 
41 38 ag 45°6 45-1 124 
40-6 39-5 10 38 40-6 25 
49 45-4 13 41 43-3 |26 
40 38-5 10-12) 40 44-7 |27 
52 45-9 | a13-3 39-5 44-7 |28 
51-2 49-5 12 38 44-7 |29 
47-5 46 12 39-5 43-3 |30 
51-3 47-8 13 38-7 44-1 |31 
42-7 40-4] al0-5 41-7 42-9 |32 
46 42-3] all-8 40-2 42-6 133 
48-3 44.3 12 40-7 43-3 |34 
44-8 41 12 39 42-4 135 
43-7 41-7 10 39 41-8 136 
42-3 36:9 12 39-2 43-3 |37 
45-8 43-5 10 39 43-1 38 
42-4 37 10 40-8 42-8 |39 
38-3 37-3 12 40-4 43-9 |40 
50-9 47-1 14 43-5 45-1 |41 
42-3 38-5 | al2 40 44-3 142 
ee eee 12 38-3 40-7 [43 
50-7 47-4 12 36:5 42-1 |44 
55-6 47-1 15 40 45-6 |45 
53-9 49+3 15 40 46 146 
63-3 49-3 | al4-3 |........ 48-3 147 
53 47 1 38 45 {48 
51-7 46-3 | al2-5 40 44-2 |49 
50-8 48-6 | al2-5 39-5 45-1 |50 
43-9 39-6 11-5 35-2 41-7 
49-4 42-6 12 36-6 42-1 |51 
88-4 36-6 11 33-8 41-2 152 
42-2 38-9 12-0 33-8 43-8 
42-9 40-8 13 34-9 44-3 |53 
40 35 10 32-7 44-6 |54 
43-6 40 12 33-8 42-7 |55 
42-1 39-8 13 33-6 43-5 |56 
41-4 34-9 10-9 35-6 44-0 
38-7 30-8 11 35 45 |57 
37-5 30 212-5 35 43 158 
43-2 37-4 10 36:9 44-1 |59 
43-5 38-8 11 36-4 44-1 |60 
44-2 37-7 10 34-5 43-6 |61 
49-3 44.4 13-0 45-0 49-2 
50 45 B12 "Oo [on on. td 46-4 162 
WB EA se civ wis 6 al4-3 47-5 50-4 |63 
52-8 50 15 45 50 (164 
49 45 all-1 45 48-5 65 
49-9 | . 37-6} -all-1 41-9 48-3 |66 
50-2 45 al2-5 45-7 50-7 |67 
43 40 a13-3 46-7 50 = 68 
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0 SSeS 

RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

ooo So Sa ———oom— 
Canned Vegetables 


% - Fe a : 
Se 2 es to eee ; 
as | ® g | Aad] go | 32 | 8 E 5 
Locality Ay 4 a= gle] 3 3 qs a 8 ~ 
: s2/2.| 8. | 582] 8. | 38] G8 | ga) gs | sg 
es | g@ | 24 [Use| az | oe | SF 32 an} 
we 7 he 
$3 gs | 98 Bsa] 338 eu ae 3 FES Eg 
B | eas 2°) 28 ae. 6 a 8 
3) E 8 |e eg a B a a fs) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................- 31-2 7:8 18-3 5-4 6-3 10-7 12-5 16-2 16-6 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-7 8-2 17-6 5-8 6-6 9-8 13-8 18-0 17-6 17-3 
1—-Sydne ye ies sledecedceta ties teas 32-7 8 17-8 5-9 6-5 9-7 13-5 17°8 17-9 18 
2—New Glasgow........-.+...00- 29-6 8 16-7 5-7 5-9 10 13°6 16-8 16-7 16-5 
S—Ammberst......cccsccccgseessses 27-4 8-7 19 5-8 7 9-7 12-7 19 18 16-4 
4 FaliAx: ofa sctoa sense ss Cen eene 31-2 8 18-2 5-8 6-7 10-1 15 18-8 17°8 17-5 
SWING e's vis.clen ss vieraiv.s 5 vie 800,010 33°5 8-3 17-5 5-8 7 | Mae ere 19 19 19 
GSDTULO 3 cc gene nidee'e oGee fees 30 8-8-3 16-5 5-7 6-2 10-3 14-2 16-8 16 16-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-7 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 11-2 15-7 16 16-2 16-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-2 8-5 18-4 5-7 6-5 10-7 14-8 16-2 16-2 15-6 
8—Moncton...............++ elie OE) 8-7 18-5 6 6-7 12 15-5 17-2 16-1 15-9 
9—St. John 30-8 8-7 19-2 5-4 6-4 8-7 12-8 14-8 14-9 14-3 
10—Fredericton 30-8 8-7 18 5-7 6-8 12-1 16 15-6 16-6 15-2 
11—Bathurst 30 8 18 5-8 6 10 15 17 17 17 
Quebec (average) 30-2 6-4 17-6 5-4 6-4 9-4 12-9 15-0 16-6 15-3 
2—Quebec 31-7 7:5 17-2 5-6 5-7 10-5 13-7 15-3 16-7 15-8 
13—Three Rivers 30 6 18-1 5-5 7:2 9-6 13-5 14-8 18-8 15-5 
14—Sherbrooke 32-5 6-7 17-8 5-5 6-3 9-3 13-7 15-1 16-8 15-3 
15—Sorel 28 6 17-1 4-8 6-8 9-5 11 14-9 17-7 15-3 
16—St. H 28-7 5 16-9 5-1 6-5 9-9 12-8 14-9 15 16-3 
17—St. Jo 31 5-3-6-7 18-2 4-9 6-5 9-9 15 16-1 15-8 15 
18—Thetford Mines 28-7 6-7 17-4 5-8 6-6 7:8 13 15-3 17-4 15-5 
19—Montreal 30-7 | 5-3-8 18 5-6 5-7 10-2 12-1 14-4 14-9 14-7 
20—Hull 30-6 | 6-8 17:3 5-5 6-3 8 11-5 13-9 16 14-2 
Ontario (average)..................- 31-1 74 18-0 5-0 6-2 11-3 13-0 15-6 15-5 15-3 
21—Ottaws. oss cciess ese gceeeeess 32-7 | 7-3-8 17-8 6 6-8 11-1 11-5 15-3 15 14-9 
22—Brockville.............e0.see0s 28-8 6-7 17 5-5 6 11-7 10-8 15-3 15-3 15°3 
23S INGBUONG. o's ces c Sewaie Sete noel 28-7 6-7 15-4 5-4 5-5 9-1 12-1 14-2 13-1 13-5 
24—-Belleville...............-..000- 33 6-3 16 4-5 5-7 11-1 12-2 14-6 15-4 14-3 
30-9 7:3 17-1 4-7 5-7 11-7 12-5 15-1 14-8 14-8 
35-5 7:3 16-2 4-3 6-2 12-6 13-6 15-4 15-2 15-2 
31 6-7 19-7 5 6-1 11-2 12-5 15-2 15-4 15-2 
34-2 | 7-3-8 18-4 5 6-1 10-5 12-2 15-2 15-4 15-1 
32-9 7-3 18-7 5-2 6 11-7 13-4 15-6 15-2 15-4 
27 7-3 17-8 4°6 5-2 11-9 12-6 14-5 14:5 14-6 
34-6 7-3 18 4-5 5-6 11-1 12-6 15 14-8 14-7 
32 7-3-8 17-7 4-4 5-8 12-4 13-5 15 14-7 14-8 
31-6 7-3 19-3 4-8 5-6 12-7 13-5 14-9 15-7 15-3 
31-1 7:3 18-7 4-7 6-5 11-6 11-7 14-7 14-9 15-4 
29-4 7:3 18-2 4-3 5-8 11-6 | 12-9 15-4 15-8 15-6 
28 6-7-7-3] 17-7 4-2 6-4 11-2 13-2 15 15 14-8 
32-2 7-3 18-6 4-5 6-4 12-2 13-2 16-4 15-7 15-7 
82-5 | 7-3-8 18-8]. 4:6 5-9 11-4 14-4 15-6 15-7 15-3 
28-5 | 7-3-8-7} 19-3 4-8 6-5 11-7 13-7 15-9 16-1 15 
30-6 6:7 18-3 4-3 5-8 11-1 14-1 15 14-6 14-2 
80-1 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-9 6 12-1 14-2 15-3 15 15-7 
29-5 | 7-3-8-7| 18-2 4-8 6-5 11-5 14:5 15-3 15 15 
31 6-7-7-3] 19 5 5-4 10-7 13-3 15-9 16 15-6 
28-8 7:3 15-5 5-8 6-9 9-2 12-1 15-3 15-7 15-2 
80-8 8 17 5-8 8 10-6 15 16-6 17-6 16-2 
82-8 8-1 18-7 5-9 6-9 12-1 15-2 19-1 20-2 18-5 
32-7 8-3 17-5 5-6 7 10:5 15 16-5 16-2 16-2 
30-5 | 7-3-8 19-3 5-8 7-4 12-8 14:3 15-8 15-9 15-8 
31-7 6-7 19-3 5-8 6 9-4 10-4 16-8 16 15-2 
30-6 6-7 17-5 5-6 5-5 11-3 10-3 17 16-2 15-8 
- Manitoba (average)................. 30-8 6-7 17-6 5-7 6-4 12-0 12-8 18-6 18-4 17-9 
51—Winmipeg........c00ecseeseiees 81-2 bd 19-2 5-6 6-6 11-5 12:3 18-5 18 17-6 
BI—BPANGON: s..c0cceccevededeces or 80-4 6-4 16 5-8 6-2 12-4 13:3 18-7 18-8 18-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-8 8-5 18-3 5-6 6-1 10-7 12-6 18-0 18-3 18-0 
DO OLINGS Iloc 0 ue on Sealey Rive s'el- 31-2 | 8-8-9-2] 17-3 5-6 6-7 11-9 12-2 17-6 17-7 16-9 
54—Prince Albert.................. 33 8 20 5-5 5-6 8-6 12-4 18 18 18 
55—Saskatoon.............eeeeesee 31 8 17:5 5-5 6-1 10-7 13-6 17-8 18-9 18-6 
56—Mo0se Jaw....cccceccscssescces 31-9 8-8 18-3 5-8 5-9 11-4 12-2 18-6 18-6 18-6 
Alberta (average)................... 31-6 8-6 18-4 5-7 5-9 11-3 9-8 16-3 17-8 17-5 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 32-2 8-9 18-9 5:8 6-7 12-5 10-3 16-8 18 18 
p] Bal $5] | ea] $3) wes] aes] ies 
é 4 ‘ ‘ Fi A 74 
60—Cal, 8-4 16-7 5-9 5-6 11-7 9-7 16-3 18-2 18-5 
5 | 8-10 17-2 5:7 5-8 11-2 10-6 16-4 19 17-5 
. 9-5 20-7 5-9 6-8 10-1 9-6 16-8 17-9 18-1 
| in| oot. es! iot| eal deal a] 88 
r , , ls 3 19-2 5 
64—Trail 9-3-10 15-9 6 6-1 9-7 9-3 15 18.3 1 
3 | 8-9-10 23-3 5-6 6-4 8-5 77 15-8 16-7 16-7 
g 8-9-10 21 5-9 6-4 9-4 8-7 14-9 16-3 16-4 
r 10 23-2 5-9 6-9 9-8 8-7 15-4 16-9 17 
. 8-9] 23 5-8 8-5] 10 10 18-1 V7 18-1 
. 10 20 6-1 7 10-8 10:1 20-6 19-4 20 
== ee = 
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Potatoes Apples 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 18-4 7-1 28-2 66-5 44.1 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Sugar so : i 
: wie % gg ee 
- - q ~ - 23, EY “aes 3 > aH 
2 | 3 2 Boj Ho | 2 ae 3 & 
i Pa} 2 | g sa3| Ae g oo 3 4 
Locality oe rs =) ae 5 g..| » qo | ay 
8,8 & A ez 2 et |G fe iy =, ee 

td : oH Deets 2 ¢ rs ro) “f 3 
Bes|c35| o6| 35 (S85) sd | GS] oh | es | a8 | 48 
aa dlsas| es | «8 |888 fi jase | £8 | gs | Bs | 38 
segiggeal Sa) s8/858) a4 |sal oh Fx Oe go $a 

oe) val 3) & |O > n a 6) n n 


cents | cents} cents| cents} cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (Average).......] 8-2 | 7-8 | 60-8 | 71-2 | 28-0 15-7 | 3-6 55-7 58-9 12-4 7:2 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4] 7-8 | 66-3 | 69-1 | 28-6 13-3 | 3-9 59-4 48-2 12-9 7-6 
1—Sydney...........0.. 8-7 | 8-1] 61-4 | 68-3 | 30 15 3-9 60 48 13-2 7°6 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 | 7-9 | 65-2 | 71-2 | 30-8 12-9 | 3-6 61 40 13-5 7-6 
38—Amberst..........4- 8-5 | 7-7 | 67-7 | 65-2 | 27-5 11-7 | 4:3 52-5 35 13 7:3 
A GEAS canons done’ 8-1 7-5 | 61-7 | 68-5 | 28-7 14 3-8 67-5 58 13-7 7:2 
5—Windsor...........5.- 8 7°8 | 72-5 | 72-5 | 28 lbs [24.34.82..8 60 11 8 
OTE OR <n wieitinis odo 3 8-8 7-7 | 69-2 | 68-7 | 26-7 10-9 | 3-8 55-8]. . 6.5.8 13 8 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown} 8-1 7-5 | 65-7 | 71-3 | 27-7 15:2 | 3-9 56-7 40-9 14-1 7 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-1 | 7-8 | 64-9 | 71-9 | 27-6 12:8 | 3-5 62-0 40-7 12-7 7-0 
8—Moncton 8-8 8-1 | 68-8 | 74-7 | 29-2 12-7 | 3-6 61-5 45-5 14:3 7-4 
8 7-7 | 60-8 | 63-9 | 26 12-3 3-5 64-4 88 12-7 6-7 
7-7) 7-71 65 75 28 12:5 | 2-9 62 39-8 11:3 7 
8% 7-5 | 65 73-8 | 27 13-5 4 60 40 12-5 7 
7-6) 7-2 | 60-5 | 67-6 | 27-2 14-3 3-7 54-0 64-1 11-7 6-6 
7-3) 7-1] 58 73-6 | 27-2 17-8 | 3-3 54-1 66-7 11-7 7-6 
7-9 7:3 | 61-7 | 72-1 | 27-2 14:4 | 4-2 54-4 67-5 11-8 6-1 
7:7 7-2 | 62-5 | 67-8 | 27-2 14 3-4 52-8 61-7 11-4 6-1 
7:8 7-2 | 56-9 | 48-1 | 28-8 11-9 4-1 48 60 ll 6-7 
7-5 | 7-1] 60 69-3 | 27-7 12:6 | 3-8 53-6 70-5 10-5 6-9 
75 7 63-7 | 68-7 | 27-5 14-7 | 4-1 56-7 70 14 6-7 
8 7°4 | 65 72-8 | 26 14-3 3-9 54-2 62-5 12-5 6-5 
7:2 6-9 | 60-4 | 70 26°3 16-1 3-2 57-3 62-8 10-3 6-2 
7-9 7-4 | 56-7 | 65-8 | 26-7 13-3 3-2 55 55 12 6-7 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-1] 7-8 | 61-8 | 72-6 | 27-0 13-8 | 3-5 55-9 59-6 11-6 6-6 
ZI SOU GWE Ie Gals otere vidoe d 7-6 | 7-2 | 63-1 | 72-9 | 28-2 13-3 3-5 62-7 58-1 10-7 7: 
22—Brockville........... 8-3] 8 61-7 | 71-7 | 27-3 12-8 | 3-9 56-7 53-3 11-7 6:7 
23—Kingston............- 7-5) 7 57-2 | 67-7 | 25-9 12-8 3-8 55-5 54-4 10-8 6 
24—Belleville............ 8-3 7-8 | 65-7 | 69 26-1 14-6 | 3-6 51-4 64 11-5 6-5 
25—Peterborough........ 7-6 | 7-5 | 61-4 | 69-1 | 26 14:9] 3 57-1 54-3 10-6 6-4 
26—Oshawa...........005 8-1 7-9 | 67 76-3 | 26-6 12-6 | 3-6 57 60 11-5 6-7 
QI—Orilia. ccc. cevecewes 8 7-8 | 67-1] 71-3 | 25-8 14:6 | 3-7 60-7 52 12-2 6-4 
28—Toronto.............. 7:7 | 7-5 | 62-4 |] 72-8 | 25-4 12 3:3 55-6 53-6 10-1 6:3 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8:2] 7-9-| 64-1] 77 28-5 14:6 | 3-7 60 11-1 6-8 
30—St. atharines ae ee 7-9 7-9 | 58 69:4 | 25 12 3-3 56-2 56-7 11 6 
31—Hamilton............ 7-5 | 7-2 | 61-9 | 73-6 | 25-7 11-5 | 3-4 59-4 56-4 10-1 6-3 
32—Brantford............ 7-6 | 7-4 | 60-4 | 72-3 | 26-3 13:2 | 3-1 55-5 66-4 10-8 6-6 
B8—Galti oo aaesevedenes 7-8) 7-5 | 60-8 | 72-2 | 25 13-8 | 3-5 55 60 10-3 6 
34—Guel Bicgrticsiccdorcs 7:9 | 7-7 | 63-3 | 74-8 | 25 12 3-3 56-7 55 11-7 6-8 
35—Kitchener............ 8-2 8 48-7 | 67-8 | 25 13-6 | 4 56-4 62-5 10-7 5-5 
86—Woodstock........... 7-7 | 7-7 | 65 66-7 | 25 13 3-3 52-5 56-7 10-6 6-3 
37—Stratford............. 8-3 | 7-9 | 60 73-1 | 25-8 13-8 | 3 60-5 55-8 10-8 6-8 
38—London.............. 8-1 | 7-5 | 66-5 | 73-9 | 25-9 14 3-3 58-3 58 10-8 6-5 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-4] 8-1] 65-7 | 74-3 | 26-5 14:2 | 3:4 62 62-2 12-7 7 
40—Chatham,........... 7-9 | 7-7 | 56-7 | 69-9 | 24-8 12:6] 4 50 68 10-7 5:7 
41—Windeor... 8 7-8 | 60-9 | 72-6 | 26-4 14:3 | 3-4 52-5 60 10-9 71 
42—Sarnia..... 8 7-9 | 66 75-9 | 28 13-6] 3 55 72-5 12 6-9 
48—Owen Soun 8-1] 7-5 | 66-7 | 73-7 | 27-7 13 3-9 53-3 63-3 11-9 Ff 
44—North Bay 8-2] 7-8 | 67-8 | 75-1 | 29-1 15-1] 3-8 60 60 11-5 6-7 
45—Sudbury 8-7 | 8-5 | 63 74-7 | 30 17 3-3 50 70 15 Z 
46—Cobalt 9-3] 8-4] 61-7 | 74-6 | 30-9 15-4] 3-8 58-6 57-5 14 7-6 
47—Timmins 10 8-5 | 60 73-7 | 30 13-7 | 4 50 45 15 7-5 
48—Sault Ste. M 8-9 | 8-7 | 59-3 | 76-7 | 28-8 16-4] 3-6 50-8 65 14-3 7:3 
49—Port Arthur... 8-4] 8 51-1 | 72-3 | 29 14-4] 2-9 50-8 63-3 11-7 7:3 
50—Fort William..... 8-1] 7-9 | 62-1 | 74-1 | 29°6 14-6 | 3-3 55-7 60 11-7 6-5 
Manitoba (Average). ..| 8-4] 8-3 | 59-4 | 70-9 | 28-9 13-2 | 3-4 51-7 61-4 13-0 7-4 
51—Winnipeg..... ..| 85 | 8-4] 58-7 | 70-4 | 28-2 12-5 | 3-3 49-5 57-8 12-4 7:2 
52—Brandon....... .-| 8-3] 8-1] 60 71-3 | 29-5 13-8 | 3-4 53-8 65 13-5 7:5 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-6| 8-2] 58-3| 73-5 | 30-0] 20-6] 3-5| 53-4] 68-6] 14-4 6-8 
58—Regina....,......++ .-| 83 | 8-2] 59-9 | 69-4] 28-2 | 020 3 57 72-5 14 6-3 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 | 8-2] 55 | 76-2 | 32 a22-5 | 3-7| 58 60 (6). eae 7:3 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-2] 7-9 | 59-2 | 72-4] 29-8] a2l 3-5 45-8 72 15 6-2 
56—Moose Jaw...........] 8°9 | 8:3 | 59-1] 75-8 | 29-9 | a18-8] 3-6 52-8 70 14:2 7:3 
Alberta (Average)..........) 8-4] 8-0 | 53-7 | 70-4 | 29-6 19-7] 3-5 53-2 61-3 14-4 8-7 
57—Medicine Hat........| 8:4 | 8:1] 55-7 | 70-5 | 82-2] 022-2] 3-4 58-7 68 15-5 b10 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-5 | 8-7 | 47-5 | 65 30 a25 4 UPD Bae Bete 15 6:6 
59—Edmonton........... 8 8 52-3 | 69-5 | 28-6 | al6-2] 3-5 50:3 58-7 14 b9 
Bea aleeey ea eee 8-1} 7-9 | 56-6 | 70-6 | 28-6] a16-5] 3-3 53-1 58-3 12-7] b8 
61—Lethbridge........... 8 7-5 | 56-2 | 76-2 | 28-7} al8-7 | 3-4 51-2 60 15 b10 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-3 | 7-8 | 56-6 | 70-8 | 29-9 23-5 | 3-6 55-1 61-6 13-1 9-2 
62—Fernie............ sees] 9-1 | 8-5 | 64-2 | 71-9 | 28-3 | 020 3-4 60 66-7 13-7 bs 
63—Nelson......... saseee| 8°9] 8-3 | 56-7 | 77-3 | 28-3 | 029-3] 3-6 55 60 15 b10 
PES BI: bs 0 05 oes de «s-| 8:2] 7-6 | 55-8 | 69-3 | 26-7 | 226-7] 3-1 50 60 13-7 | bio 
65—New Westminster....| 7:6 | 7-4 | 55-8 | 65-5 | 29-6} al9-2| 3-1 57- 63-7 12-5 | b8-3 
66—Vancouver...........] 7-6 | 7-2 | 54-5 | 66-7 | 29-7) 022 4-1 53 53-4 11:4] b7-3 
67—Victoria..............] 8:1] 7-4] 56-4 | 67-7 | 80-8 | al9-8] 3-5 55-8 58-7 12-9| bi0 
68—Nanaimo.............] 8 7-9 | 59-2 | 73-3 | 31-7 | 022-5] 4-1 57 55 13-3} b10 
69—Prince Rupert........| 9:2] 8 50 74-4 | 33-7 | 028-3 | 3-8 53-3 75 12:5 | bl10 
a a a a ee ee LE LA ee Pe 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. | pri 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. pedis more than the figures published (in bali ——_ aaa Lat se 


but some at $35 00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60._r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. Ag ak $40 
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a 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1927 


= Rent 
& 5 ei 
3 alte 
{e) : 3 aa 
iS =] . 2 wo |=o a a 
Q 2 ee 2 ‘3 3 we IBS| dong | S8ec 
3 oo > = oO - - o S| aH OR OHS 5 2 
o 2 3 at 22% nie Bae 3ay ee n| SE aoe Pega SE 
a a oe 23 8 es 238 828 | @ |88| 8e8sa |Goas se 
H © Oh ro a) we ES a 9364 39654 
2 ad HO HERO Pod Ppa =o 3 ISS) FOSS3 |FoSsoss 
Be ° ao a2 2 Oy Sa Dic, moa S leal aadba leader a 
a fs) | tH RB B 5 6s la A 2 
$ $ $ c. Cc. $ $ 
10-143 11-6 27-447 19-604 
9-060 : 22-417 14-917 
7-45 : 2 : . . Do WM nore OF 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
7-35 15-00 SEE Eidebe Stl ici a ieee : . 13-3 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9. 00 . : FO0M (See eee : 15 | 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00] 3 
. 20054] thd BOT OOS IRE | ted 3 10 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00] 4 
steed Pte. J ’ : . : . . eeeessess..| 85 [15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00] 5 
9-75-10-75 : : ; ; ia espe oe 2 112 | 20-00-28-00] 15-00-17-00] 6 
10-50 ; : . 15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00] 7 
10-875 : 27-000 19-240 
210-00-12-00 g£ 28-00 29-00 g 232-35/13 | 30+00-45-00] 20-00-25-00] 8 
11-00-13-00} 11- 5 14-00113.00- 16. 00) 14. 60 os “er 6.00-8-00} 7: 50 10-00} 8-00-9-00 | 30-32/10 | 20-00-35-00] 18.00-25-00] 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 12-00 ELIE Bice et TIRE ‘ 10-11 25-00 18-00 |10 
TOS | eee tan 12 18-00 15-00. 11 
9-821 23-167 15-188 
10-00 11-7] 27-00-32-00]............ 12 
8-50-10-00 13 | 20-00-28-00] 12-00-20-00/13 
10-50 2. 13-00 . . 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00]14 
Cerstet [aaa eae oe 8 67-17. : : : : . 10. | 14-00-15-00] 7-00-10-00}15 
op Sra Er ht ora eee Gc eae aed AGSOT Ie |e ke eek : 8. SS 10-4] 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00|16 
10-00 . 37-98 12-5]k23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00]17 
Pe tds -o0e | ee le eIecOOr ese | MEe9003 WN ke... Seek 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
11-00 - 10] 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00]19 
8-25 22-00-30-00] 15-00-22-00)20 
10-688 28-768 20-900 
9-25 . . . 10 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00]21 
HORSOET |: BEE a LER AL ERL LS R5. S003 [abl isevedte OOP TR Sette, 1800-20-00} 12-00-16 -00/22 
10+ 00-12-00 : : : : 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00|23 
4 HAG OORHE. ARR Pees : . : : . 25-00-30-00| 20-00-25 -00/24 
a 9-00 8 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00|25 
2 Si m_20.00-35.00)m18.00-25.00)26 
9-50-12-00 10 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15-0))/27 
a ; 67| 25-00-40-00} 20-00-25 -00/28 
g 10 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23 -00]29 


6 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)30 
7 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00/31 
25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/32 

) 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00)34 

Gel fe-c. dee +3} 35-00-40-00) 25-00-30-00)35 
20-00-24-00) 14-00-16-00)36 

10 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/37 
30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00)38 
20-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00)39 
25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00/40 
40-00-50-00} 30-00-35 -00/41 
25-00-85-00) 20-00-30-00)42 
15-00-25-00| 12-00-20-00)43 
30-00-35-00} 18- 00-20. 00)04 


n 
22-00 14-00 46 
p 

25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)/48 


; 35-000 23-750 
: 30-00-50-00 30-00 153 
4 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00(54 
; 35-00 25-00 |55 
Z 35-00 20-00 |56 
2 28-750 20-125 
: 20-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00/57 
T 58 
a itinenelecct: -00 35- 59 
ees -00 20-00-35-00| 15- 00-25. 00/60 
Rae Hee wa cali Bee Sei oA 30-00. 18 99, 61 
+500 - 938 
-00 20-00 62 
-00 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25 -00163 
-00 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00 


64 

‘| 18. Ss re 00} 12-00-14-00/65 
! 9-00 | 25-00 |66— 

20- 00-22. +00} 16-00-18-00)67 

22-00-30-00} 18-00-22 -00/68 

30-00-40-00 shi cl dabaa 69 


d extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
ieee ans B88 end 00 aie. + Houses ee co ive.iences not extensively sand by workingmen, 


Pa from price. 
or month. m. 
irom mines. 
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Continued from page 1114 ae pi The andes a Sees . 

: calculate y years ac o 1890, eing 

EXPLANATORY glen ee TO WHOLESALE unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to | 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 

The index number calculated by the Dominion 1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 . 

Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices to date for the principal grouping. Summary 

of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 

taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the found in the supplement to the LaBour GAZETTE ; 
figures being weighted according to the com- for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 

mercial and industrial importance of each detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913= 100) 


Commodities mo- 


2 ee ee 
Total index 236 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


1—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete.)} 67 4|287-6|178-2| 131 -6] 148-0]160-9| 159-2|161-0]172-2|162- 
II.—Animals and Their Products.........-- 50 7|204-8 +6) 131-3) 133-0) 126-3 uaF 141. 1an8 usd 
Til.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 28 4|303-3 -0|174-7|196-7|191-6)191-4/169-4/159-3/163-1 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 6|241-6| 202-5) 166-4|177-9|159-3) 159-7) 155-1) 154-3) 154-3 
a get dcrpemeae ye Ok Appa prt ae pe ager ibe Pe opener 
.—Non-Ferr eir Produc . . . > - P E . , 
LE sew gre Minerals and their Pro- i 0 oa tT oc eee 
Nets fat se BSL. LE ED oa 6 8|197-5/205-4 x 2 5 5 5 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 43 4) 223 -3)184-7 apd 165.7 iba ies rt 153.8 ioe 
ps esmregh cared cone ine en 
.—Farm (Canadian Products).........-.-- 36 143- -5/ 258-2) 164-2)119-7)/ 128-8] 142-9) 144. 160- . 
TL Marine. .... 0 cc icc ccccccteecscveccccs 8 107- -5| 173-5] 142-3) 142-4/122-1 145.4 156- be ieee 
TID. —Forest.......0ssee eee e eee eeeeeeeeeees 21 100- +6|241-6) 202-5] 166-4/177-9] 159-3) 159- 154-3)154-3 
TWea-Minorales tits. isco Sin be hie led as 67 121- +8|196-2]175-6]160-5]157-1/154-2/151- 142-5) 143-3 
All raw (or partl. manufactured) abs 107 133- -0}244-0/ 168-4] 141-6) 145-2/149-5|150- 155-6) 152-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 130- -4|242-0| 180-0) 152-3]158-8)156-9]159- 148-1/148-1 
Peaiearites Gomettnoned & lire leh atase:cleze sha 149-8|152-111 
a N U AnD B). . : +7|226-1|174-4)149- +1/148-8]156-3)158 -2/152- : 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 132- -3/207-6|244-4/170-7|138-8/150-9)145-5/155-5 i587 153- tela 
Saheb a) Ieee ecm ahs apa ute aenmae ye 4 25- 7 -5|218-2/249-7| 176-0) 196- 8/223 -9| 236-3) 228-1] 234 -9| 233 -9/233-9 
: pe hia Matas Rae aa accede olerate areatete's 8 44- 4-41216-6]261-2/186-9] 136-2) 136-2) 155-7/ 173 -9|164-0)173-7| 166-5 
hs fg PAVE ratanhs Sa CeT Mba olny gage? 1 12- 4-01131-6/183-2/169-2| 96-0} 96-0) 96-0) 104-0)116-0)132-0)182-0 
omar t hie tet ee: 8 07- 2-5|177-5|173-5| 142-3] 142-4] 122-1)184-1/156-8}154-1)154-1/156-8 
Pa Cel hte Ce Oe 8 24-2/173-5|221-6|249-4/218-6] 186-0)217-3] 193-7] 184-0] 164-8] 184-7|187-3 
ae AN an "4 OPO J, Bias dee tee 12 18-9] 200-8]204- 1/209 -2|152-7|140-7/134-8]126-7|147-2)154-1/185-6|137-4 
by an - FTOGUCS ne vesicle adenss ll 19-5] 165-1/192-8/203 -0/ 167-8} 130-1] 142-6] 132-3] 148-8] 133-4] 137-6/145-6 
cruat Fe OE eos ho had eng uae aed 2 |115-4/171-6]208-4/237-2/408-3/ 213-3] 159-0/ 230-9] 192-0] 146-4] 140-7) 146-4] 146-4 
ree OSs Gnevterenetas HAE, 3 oe 10 -9]210-0/232-3/245-4]431-1|170-0] 132-0] 196-6|173-7]158-8|199-5| 208-8] 174-7 
apa Re see ati Sais sponge tis'eh hie cle tater ae's 2 -0)174-4/197-6/213-1)159-7/ 112-8) 126-0] 126-0}135-4/150-6] 146-0] 156-8 
ne OO ey case ansaaeeee Lsichae ale ae tan 2 154-7/204- 1/227 -0}206-5)206-5)206-5]216-5/216-5|216-5)216-5/216-5 
MIRNOOUS a tas tee css hs de pe cogas eee 6 213 -0| 248 -4/ 283-8) 186-9] 169-6] 160-8] 159-6] 149-7] 149-4/159-2/160-9 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 : : . . : : 
Chothing aR EAP PNET adhd 9c een les MK gee Bee ee 
and underwear)..........+++eereeeees 11 81-3/232-5)260-2|186-3| 160-6) 159-9]153- : : : : 
ig, aos dae meget Mo) FP - ay Ae gene ies nf nog! 152- -7| i “sf ible 
i Frege aie 5 . : . . ’ 9 +4 +6}229-1/194- . . . 
mines and pottery... ; 3 | 99-7|203-2|247-4/336-9|490-6/461-6)/374-2|274-2 263.8 2216 3313 320. 320.6 
IBOGLIGHOOUS 5.55 50,0 utiebe oe plo cepieges 7 | 92-9] 97-9)185-0)150-6)182-3] 174-8] 162-8) 150-4) 151-7 +5)149-9 
II.—Propucers Goons (GroursC anp D).| 146 95 -0|206-2/241-9|167-3)140-5|145-3)148-8 146-5 
15 0/164-6]197-1/206-5]191-2/185-0/186-8 +5 
4 9}216-6/264-5| 248 -0/205 - 6)216-0]204-2)204 205-2 
Sup; 7 -9]142-1/161-5/194-1)206-4| 191-7] 184-7] 186-3] 180- ‘ 
Misce 4 2 5|242-3/268 -6|200-5|177-5|188-9]197-4/180- ino 
(D) Producers’ Materials 131 133-9}200-3/210-7 
eh / " ‘ +7|246-8)163-0/135-0/141-1)144- . y 3 
sarame ond Construction Materials....| 32 103-8) 150-5)175 -0/214-9]183-2| 162-9] 166-7 152-3 158. ue : ans 
Poies* Materials fe Toe Oe 14 92-3/130-4/163-8/206-4|180-0|161-7/166-4|147-4/150-6| 147-4 +3/149-3 ' 
Painters” Materials...........+.00.00. 159-4] 264-3]303-2|313-7/173-3|171-6]196-7|187-4|192-7|169-6|162-4| 161-2 
@NCOUS.......+4. Pr, Fa ay Ce 14 128-2/191-9]192-4|227-7/192-6)165-2/164-8] 161-8/159-4]145-8|140-9]144-5 
Manufacturers’ materials 99 140-8/211-7/218-8 , 
For Textile, and Clothing Industries. .| 21 134-21274-11286-81310-2|157+3 179-0 Sie 198-0 is : 167.8 ise ter. 
For Fur Industry. o.-..+sevevevsens 2 83-0]237-3]445-6|477-5|264-4|333-8|264-3]219-9| 241 -2/307-4|472-7|472-7 
ee Scien Gittaey Cacia ike ce a 6 137-6]146-6]217-4|176-3| 98-0] 114-7] 95-4] 95-8/103-8) 91-7/118-4) 126-4 
For Metal Working ta ustries fe be 97 145-0]174-9]155-1|173-0|123-2|119-0|118-2) 112-3]116-8]111-3]106-5|106- 
Tor Mest Packing es rea aa 2 74 167-9/230-6)184-0/208-7/184-8] 158-0] 155-5] 153-5] 150-4]162-8] 14: sian 
por uenancamegeaiets cc] 4 (EOaa goe aah use Sie Sok gual ob alu ao she alte 
D c Besse . 5 id | 5 ‘ +8] 161-7/152-5]158- 4 4.9 
Miscellaneous lucers’ Materials...| 23 188-6] 188-8/209-9/295-8| 186-7 140-6)154-1]151-2)1 Med o8.8 68 
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Indexes | 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LaBour GazetTe for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 

_ quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
‘be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
- except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and _ to 
_ the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
~ of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, 
Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
- during this period being secured at the middle 
- of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazsour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 


“In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget - 


in the LaBpourR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
- commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
~ prices of. the grades most sold have been given, 
“owing to the impossibility of securing prices 


for uniform grades for the various cities from © 


month to month. 
-. Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. : 
_ The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good conditicn, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
- conveniences. 
The weekly budget 4 ; 
alculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lapour GAzETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 


of a family of five, 


commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar ealculations by various 
authorities. _ For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class.’ For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat: 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- ~ 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracité coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all’ items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
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March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 

CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 

FROM 1913 TO 1927* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 


= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries |Items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97| 103] 100 1 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94] 115] 110 107 
Dec. 1916 1 109 95| 133] 122 124 
‘Dec. 1917 167| 125] 102) 158| 134 143 
“Mar. 1918 172| 132] 104] 171] 139 149 
June 1918 174| 132| 109] 171| 148 152 
Sept. 1918 181} 139] 111] 185] 4147 159 
Dec. 1918 186| 146] 111] 185] 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178} 143] 112] 197] 154 162 
June 1919 187| 139] 119] 197] 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 | 146] 121| 210] 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201} 148] 122] 210] 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218| 157) 124| 251] 167 192 
June 1920 231] 168] 137 251] 170 2 
Sept. 1920 217| 189] 138] 232} 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202] 200] 142| 232] 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180| 191| 142) 193] 176 175 
June 1921 152| 179) 149] 193] 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161| 174] 149] 177] 176 166 
Dec. 1921 1 172| 150] 177] 176 162 
Mar.. 1922 1 169 | 151|° 165| 176 158 
June 1922 139| 167] 154 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140| 179] 155] 162] 176 157 
Dec. 1922....} 142] 177| 155] 162| 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147| 178| 156) 163) 175 1 
June 1923 139| 169] 158| 163) 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142] 171] 158] 164] 174 158 
Dee. 1923 146| 172| 158| 164] 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144] 169] 158] 160] 173 157 
June 1924 134] 163] 158 ee be 153 
Sept. 1924 140} 163} 158| 159]° 171 1 
Dec. 1924 144/ 162] 158| 159] 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146] 162] 158] 160] 170 157 
June 1925 142] 159] 158 170 1 
Sept. 1925 147| 160] 158] 159] 169 157 
Dee. 1925 157| 166] 158| 159] 168 160 
Mar. 1 156| 166] 158| 157] 168 160 
June 1926 151] 162] 156] 157] 1 157 
1926 149 60} 156] 156] 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152) 162] 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155] 161] 156] 156] 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153] 161] 156 167 1 
Mar. 1927....| 151] 161| 156] 156] 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147] 160] 156] 154] 167 1 
fet i*| 1g) ae) ik) il 
un Y 156| 154] 167 155 
July 1927 149] 158] 156] 154] 167 1 


Aug. 1927...:] 149] 158] 156| 1541] 167 155 
Sept.1927...:| 148] 158] 156] 154] 167] 155 


the 


*The figures for “‘all items” were calculated by gi 
eights to each : F s ; 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for . 
Householders 
1 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, . 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted aecording to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4 1919, 111.1 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
19138, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 


Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 
Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices con- 
tinued, sirloin steak averaging 31.7 cents per 
pound in ‘September, as compared with 32.4. 
cents in August; round steak 26 cents per ; 
pound in September and 26.8 cents in August; 
rib roast 23.9 cents per pound in September | 
and 24.4 cents in August; and shoulder roast 
17.4 cents per pound in September and 17.9 
cents in August. The declines were more pro- 
nounced in the western provinces. Veal ad- 
vanced in the average from 20.2 cents per. 
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pound in August to 20.6 cents in September. 
Prices in most localities in the western prov- 
inces were lower, but these declines were more 
than offset by aden in Ontario, Quebee 
and New Brunswick. Mutton was downs in the 
average from 29.8 cents per pound in August 
to 28.8 cents in September. Fresh pork was 
shghtly higher at 28.4 cents per pound. Bacon 
and ham showed little change. In fresh fish 
cod steak declined, while halibut and white 
fish advanced slightly. Salt cod and finnan 
haddie were slightly higher. Lard was up in 
the average from 21.5 cents per pound in 
August to 21.8 cents in September. 

Eggs were substantially higher, fresh averag- 
ing 46.3 cents per dozen in September, 40.3 
cents in August and 87.8 cents in July; and 
cooking averaging 42.2 cents per dozen in Sep- 
tember, 36.7 cents in August and 34.3 cents 
in July. Increases were reported from all 
localities. Higher prices for milk were re- 
ported from Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Sudbury. A general increase 
occurred in the price of butter, dairy averag- 
ing 39.2 cents per pound in September, as 
“compared with 37.4 cents in August, and 
creamery averaging 44.1 cents per pound in 
September, as compared with 42.1 cents in 
August. Cheese rose from an average price of 


- 30.9 cents per pound in August to 31.2) cents 


-In September. 
_ Bread and soda biscuits were unchanged, the 


’ former at an average price of 7.8 cents per 


pound iand the latter at 18.3 cents per pound. 
_Flour and rolled oats were steady, increases in 


~ some localities being offset by declines in 


~ peas 16.6 cents and corn 16.2 cents. 


others. Canned vegetables showed | little 
change, tomatoes averaging 16.2 cents per tin, 
Onions 
declined in nearly all localities and averaged 


_.6.1 cents per pound in September, as compared 


with 8 cents in August. 


Potatoes declined 


_from an average price of $2.40 per ninety 


pounds in August to $1.78 in September.. Some 


_ increases were reported from Nova Scotia but 


practically all other localities. 


these were more than offset by declines in 
Evaporated 


apples and prunes were lower, the former 
averaging 19 cents per pound and the latter 


14.7 cents per pound. Raisins and currants 
_ showed little change. Raspberry j jam was down 
from 79.3 per four pound tin in August to 
77.1 cents in September. Granulated sugar 
_was unchanged at an average price of 8.2 cents 


_per pound, while yellow was slightly lower at 


Belleville, 
Guelph and. London. 


7.8 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was up 
from an average price of $16.19 per ton in 


_August to $16.26 in September. Higher prices 


were reported from St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Bituminous coal aid 


es showed little change in the average. 


o changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices were generally lower during 
September, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, - 
averaged $1.45 4 per bushel, as compared with 
$1.593 in~ August: The high price for the 
month was $1.553 reached on the 2nd, and the 
low $1.389% reached on the 17th. The lower 
prices were said to be due mainly to the 
estimates of a very large Canadian crop. 
Coarse grains followed the trend in wheat, 
western barley declining from 841 cents per 
bushel to 79 cents; western oats from 664 
cents per bushel to 643 cents; flax seed from 
$2 per bushel to $1.95; corn from $1.19 per 
bushel to $1.13; and Ontario peas from $1.60 
per bushel to $1.55. Lower prices for wheat 
were reflected in the prices of flour, which 
declined at Toronto from $8.72 per barrel to - 
$8.25. Hay was down from $15 per ton to 
$14-$14.50 and straw from $10.04 per ton to 
$9.18. Raw sugar rose from $4.02 per hun- 
dred to $4.33. Potatoes declined, Quebec 
grades at Montreal being down from $1.57 
per bag to $1.19; Ontario grades at Toronto 
from $1.56 per bag to $1.83; Manitoba pota- 
toes at Winnipeg from $1.26 per bushel to 92 
cents; and New Brunswick potatoes at St. 


John from $3.09 per barrel to $2.89. Turpen- 


time was slightly lower at $1.02 per gallon. 

Rubber was again lower, a grade of Ceylon 
being down from 354 cents per pound to 33% 
cents. Western cattle at Winnipeg were 
steady, the price being $7.35 per hundred 
pounds in September, as compared with $7.34 
in August. Choice steers, however, at To- 
ronto declined from $8.24 per hundred pounds 
in August to $8.03 in September. Hogs were 
unchanged at $11 per hundred pounds, while 
choice sheep advanced from $6 per hundred 
pounds to-$6.38. Beef hides were up from 17-18 
cents per pound to 19-20 cents. Sole leather ad- 
vanced from 35 cents per pound to 36 cents. 
Boots and shoes followed the advance in raw 
materials, men’s heavy grain boots being up 
from $2.50 per pair to $2.55 and box calf from 
$3.90 per pair to $4. The price of milk at 
Toronto to producers advanced from $1.90 per 
eight gallon can to $2.20, and the wholesale 
price from 35 cents per gallon to 37 cents. 
Finest creamery butter at Montreal rose fronr 
38 cents per pound to 41 cents, creamery | 
prints at Toronto from 41 cents per pound to — 

42 cents; solids from 404 cents per pound to 
414 cents; and dairy prints from 323 cents 
to 34 cents. Cheese at Montreal advanced 1 
cent per pound to 26 cents. Fresh eggs at 


fies 
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Montreal showed a substantial seasonal in- 
crease, being up from 47-50 cents per dozen 
to 52-56 cents. Raw cotton at New York 
again advanced from an average of 20 cents 
per pound in August to 21.9 cents in Septem- 
ber. The high price for the month was 23.9 
cents reached on the 8th and the low 20.5 cents 
on the 19th. The increase was said to be 
due to the poor crop conditions. Printed cot- 
ton bags advanced from $152.70 per thousand 
to $171. Raw silk rose from $4.90 per pound 
to $5.05. Sash cord was up from 48 cents per 


Juvenile Unemployment in Great Britain in 1926 


REPORT on the work of the Advisory 
Committees for Juvenile Employment 
during the year 1926 has been issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour for Great Britain. 
These committees are appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labour in most of the areas in which 
the ministry is responsible for the work of 
advising boys and girls on the choice of em- 
ployment and of administering unemployment 
insurance for juveniles. The committees’ 
functions are to advise on the management of 
the employment exchanges in relation to 
juvenile applicants for employment and to 
give information and advice to boys and girls 
and their parents with regard to the choice 
of employment. The committees interpret 
their functions widely and engage in many 
related activities. 


The work of advising boys and girls on 
the choice of employment is usually carried 


-out in one of two ways at school conferences, 


or through “rota” committees. At the con- 
ference the boys or girls leaving school are 
interviewed either by the secretary or by a 
member of the committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the head teacher. The parents are 
invited to be present, “skeleton” registra- 
tions are taken at the conference, and the 
boy or girl is told to come to the exchange 
for further help if he or she finds any diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment in the occupa- 
tion selected. The other method is to invite 
boys or girls about to leave school to come 
with their parents to the exchange for a talk 
with one or two members of the committee. 
The invitations are so distributed that ample 
time can be given to each one, and it is fre- 
quently arranged that boys or girls wishing 
to enter a particular occupation meet memr- 
bers of the committees who possess a special 
knowledge of the occupation desired. Com- 
mittees which have had experience of both 
methods invariably prefer school conferences. 


Although the actual placing of boys and 
girls in employment is carried out by the 
officers of the Juvenile Departments of the 
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pound to 52 cents. Western range wool was 
slightly higher at 27-28 cents per pound. Non- 
ferrous metals for the most part were lower 
tin being down from 65 cents per pound to 
623 cents; lead from $6.40 per ewt. to $6.15; 
copper from $15.15 per ewt. to $15.05; zine 
from $7.95 per cwt. to $7.85; and solder from 
38 cents per pound to 363 cents. Silver ad- 
vanced from 544 cents per ounce to 554 cents. 
Anthracite coal was up from $13.27 per ton to — 
$13.52. Sulphuric acid declined from $2 per 
ewt. to $1.75. 


Exchanges, the committees take a close in- 
terest in this important work. They receive 
periodical statements showing the number of 
boys and girls registered and the number of 
vacancies filled. They also assist in the work 
of placing by arranging interviews of indi- 
vidual members or groups of members with 
employees, by the issue of letters, and by 
enlisting the support of local employers’ asso- 
ciations. 

During 1926 the total number of boys and 
girls for whom employment was found in 
those parts of England and Wales, for which 
the Ministry is directly responsible, and iv 
Scotland, was 128,382. Early in 1925 all the 
committees were invited to prepare formal 
schemes for looking after and keeping in_ 
touch with the boys and girls whom they had 
advised on leaving school or had placed in 
employment. ‘The main feature of the 
schemes presented is that inquiry should be 
made three months or so after the boy or 
gir] has received the help of the committees, 
and, subsequently, at reasonable intervals until 
he or she has settled down. The general ex- 
perience of the committees seems to be that 
the most effective method of keeping in touch 
is by visiting the employers with whom the 
boys or girls are working. 

Other sections of the report deal with the 
special steps taken by some committees to 
meet the needs of boys and girls from second- 
ary schools, and with apprenticeship. 

Some committees refer to the reluctance of 
boys to bind themselves as apprentices, or to 
difficulties in finding openings for boys who 
wish to become apprentices. On the subject. 
of oversea settlement, it is mentioned that 
some of the committees have assisted during 
the year in the recruitment of boys and girls 
under schemes approved by the Oversea Set- 
tlement Committee. Many committees re- 
ported that they had been able to take little 
or no effective action in the matter, and in 
London in particular, there appears to be a 
strong prejudice against the emigration of 
boys and girls. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 19183100, was 140.9 
for August, a slight decline from the July 
level. Foods declined 1.5 per cent, there be- 
ing slight advances in cereals and meat and 
fish and a decline in other foods. Industrial 
materials were dearer by 0.7 per cent, with a 
rise of 4.9 per cent in cotton and slight 
changes in the other groups. On the base 
“average prices in 1924—100”, the index num- 
ber for August was 84.8. 

The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 122.8 in August, 
showing a slight advance. Foods advanced 
0.6 per cent, with slight advances in vegetable 
food and in sugar, coffee and tea, and a de- 
cline in animal food. Materials advanced 0.5 
per cent, there being advances in textiles and 
sundries and a decline in minerals. 

The Hconomist index number was 185.0 in 
August, on the. base 1901-05=100, an increase 
of 1.7 per cent for the month. Cereals and 
meat rose 1.3 per cent; other foods rose 3.4 
per cent; textiles rose 4.0 per cent; the mis- 
cellaneous group rose very slightly and min- 
erals declined 1.7 per cent. 

The Times index number, on the base 1918= 
100, was 144.8 at the end of August, an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent for the month. Both 
foods and materials rose, although there were 
slightly lower index numbers for iron and 
steel, other metals and minerals and miscel- 
Janeous materials. There was a rise of 8 per 
cent in cotton owing to the poor outlook for 


-the American cotton crop. Cereals rose 2.7 
per cent. and “other food” rose 4.2 per cent. 


Cosr or Livine—The index number of the 


- Ministry of Labour, on the base of July, 1914 


=100, was 165 at September 1, as against 164 
at, August 1. Foods rose one point to 157 and 
all other groups showed no change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914—100, was 845 
in July, a decline of 0.7 per cent from the 
June level. There were declines in food pro- 
ducts, petrol and products, fertilizer, fats, 
paper products and raw rubber; advances in 
fuels, tar and products, textile products, resin 
products and hides and leather, and little or 
no change in other groups. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of cost of living of a working-class family of 
moderate income, on the base 1921=100, was 
202.20 in August, a decline of 2.7 per cent 
from the July level. Foods and heat and light 
declined, the former over 4 per cent, and rent 
and lodging, clothing and sundries advanced 
slightly. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 1913 
=100, was 153 in August, an increase of one 
point over the July level. There were slight 
advances in the groups animal foods, fodder, 
lime, etc., wood and paper, textiles, and chem- 
icals; slight declines in vegetable foods, ferti- 
lizers, fuel and lubricating oil and metals and 
metal products, and no change in hides, lea- 
ther and footwear. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base 1914=100, 
was 631 in August, showing a slight decline 
from the July level, 633. Native products de- 
clined 1.3 per cent to 603, and imports ad- 
vanced nearly 0.9 per cent to 680. Foods de- — 
clined 2.0 per cent with declines in all groups 
and materials rose 0.7 per cent, owing to higher 
prices for minerals and metals. 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


(Base figure 100 


eee 


Country Canada United Kingdom Irish Free State Austria Belgium 
29 foods | Cost of : ca 
iti livi Cost Cost Cost o g 
Description of Index ee pas — Foods of Foods _of Foods, living, a 
Dept. of | Dept. of living living Vienna Vienna Tusse 
Labour | Labour 
July July July July July July April 
Base Period (k) 1913 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 
NO cance pup h cee arngeo ae 3 $6: 9B1 com's nas (O29) 961 cine ccuves| one enaicaarel seine vedic sell som sesrlolsie'|'crsiaigalgiaisitiniiolem Man nimae 
1913 i) 7.34 1 


Germany | 


. Wuotesate. Prices—The index number of 
2 the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
~ 1913100, was 137.9 in August, on the 
monthly average, an increase of 0.2 per cent 
on the previous month. There was a slight 
- decline in prices of agricultural products, due 
to a favourable change in weather, and a 
slight advance in industrial raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods. Producers’ goods 
advanced 0.2 per cent and consumers’ goods 
advanced 0.1 per cent, so that all manufac- 


% 
e 
» 
a 
, 
: 
ie goods rose 0.8 per cent. 


Cosr or Livinc---The official index number 
for August was 146.6, as against 150.0 in July, 
q decline of 2.3 per cent. This change was 


due to sharp declines in prices of potatoes 
and other vegetables; and a decline in sugar 
prices owing to reduction in the duty on 


sugar. The food group index declined 4.1 
per cent. Heat and light and clothing each 
advanced 0.8 per cent; sundries advanced 
0.2 per cent, and rent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1918100, was 485.48 in August, 1.2 
per cent below the level for July. Foods fell 
3.7 per cent with declines in both groups; 
industrial materials were almost unchanged, 
declines in chemicals, - minerals and metals, 
construction materials, ‘and the miscellaneous 
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IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


a 


Buleart 2 f ; A 

ulgaria Solem Danzig Denmark Hsthonia Finland France Germany 

Foods, Cost Cost Cost of Cost 13 C 
a8 t of 
Foods fuel, _of Foods | _ of living, Foods of articles, Grae! Foods es : 
etc. living living Tallin living Paris Paris living 
(c) 
1901- July July July July Jul 1910= 
1910 1914 1913-14 1914 1914 1922 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-14=1 


meet 917 100 194 200|eaee ns 
3686 909 114 200; 214 130 
4294 899 133 215} 221 134 
4119 916 147 210/ 219 138 
z 3899 854 135 177 194 135 
3732 832 7 | a Bc eee 136-3 
3830 876 137 159 184 135-5 
3638 888 13Blececssesieenese 129-3 
3631 914 136 156 i8i 131-5 
3605 914 13632 s052-214Os. 131-6 
_ 3558 915 Vl Ee a 130-3 
3480 923 135 152 178 130-7 
he 930 14ilasesese:|ett 130-8 
Je ae 949} 7) eee eee 131-6 
povelete | re 453 176). Sees se: 


group wine offset by increases in textiles, and 
x preeetobi products. 


; ¥ ‘Switzerland 

_~ Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base June, 19i4—100, was 160 in July, 
‘showing no change from the previous month’s 
level. Of the 64 articles in the budget, 43 
showed no change, 12 rose and 9 declined in 
price. None of the groups showed change 
in index number. | 


sy. 


India 
‘Waounsare Prices—The index number of 
‘the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914— =100, was 147 in July, 
‘showing no change from the June level. Foods 


3 


ee 
Z 


een 


=. 


(o) 141-1}(o) 125-9 
7 131-6 126-4 
145-4 135-6 
153-8 143-3 
143-3 139-8 
141-6 139-6 
145-3 142-4 
145-4 142-2 
150-7 144-9 
152-3 145-6 
151-2 144-4 
150-3 146-4 
150-8 146-5 
152-8 147-7 
156-8 150-0 
150-3 146-6 


declined 2 points with declines in all groups 
except sugar, which rose one point. Non- 
foods showed no change, declines in oil-seeds, 
textiles other than cotton and metals being 
offset by advances ii raw and manufactured 
cotton, hides and skins and miscellaneous 
goods. ; 


Cost or Livine—tThe official index number 
of cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 157 in August, an increase of 
one point for the month. Foods rose one 
point, with increases in the index numbers of 
pulses and miscellaneous foods and no change 
in cereals. Clothing rose 3 points to 152 and 
fuel and lighting and house rent were un- 
changed at 166 and 172. 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


Country Greece 
Cost 
Description of Index Foods : of 
living 


1914 


Base figure 100 


Foods, | Cost of 29 Cost of | 21 Foods, Cost 
Budapest} living, | articles, | living, chief of living, 
Budapest| 6 towns (c) cities ilan 
Se SR AGT (A rae s  sinirirtgs | eam |e 
1913=1 | 1913=1 | 1893 1921 1990 


Ise = 


gee 
= GO SJ. CO GO CO SIND CO CO ST COO 
& 


SAA 


Rea aaraanaen 
sazezneeeens 


— 


eee eee ee) Cee ere ee) 


eee eeeeens 


eee eee ees Cee eee ry 


pase eeRSSEss 


4 


eee ees Cee e eee eee CeCe ees Cr 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
average annual sggregate expenditure, four 
chief centres, 1909-13—=1,000, was 1,538 in 
July, an advance cof 3 points over the June 
level. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin, textiles, 
and non-metallic minerals and their products 
rose slightly while wood and wood-products, 
animal products, metals and their products 
and chemicals and their products declined 
- slightly. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber, showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
modities, was $13,2647 on October 1, an 


increase of 2.8 per cent over the preceding 
month. Provisions accounted for most of the 
gain. There were also increases in live-stock, 
provisions, fruits, hides and leather, textiles 
and oils. Seven groups were lower, including 
breadstuffs, metals, coal and coke, naval 
stores, building materials, chemicals and 
drugs and miscellaneous products. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, showing changes in the cost of living 
in Massachusetts, was 158.0 in August, on the 
base 1913—100. This was a slight decline 
from the July level. There were slightly lower 
prices for food and shelter and slight increases 


in clothing and fuel. Sundries were un- 
changed. : 


a 
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IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
except where noted) 
Latvia Lithuania] Luxem- Russia Spain Sweden 
~ burg 
- Foods 
Cost of Foods Cost of Cost 
pee Cost of 30 Foods ’ aoe fuel : wah 
living, neta Z 229 living, 2 articles, | of living 
84 towns |_ living towns | Warsaw towns | 229 towns| Sundries, 30 towns (c) 
Madrid 
1st half, July May 
1913 1914 1913 1913 1914 1914 


ss i Les |. ee ee 


ince. apg) se NE oor poe | nae wei do ndancnnd onagattens -[yeeensedecdicssacc ol eee 
mpage | ale a PEASE GOTT I leh, De A eed Gr (1 Pr a eA hese SS 
BEG F166) co ss aR TT RR oe ee Heeger eel meg coowedwer s[revocacctal boveoncenchr eee 
Sane NA ee ate ees (ee re | ede db ectres aint nnnenanss |= <(0) + 100). --) = 100) mieeemane 
Oa aR Er SE PU a ees ee ee ea Ae a a Mer nee foo 
ge he eee etre Fale tise ess fered ap ecrsboarssaascaleersecamaa|- (@) 108 (e)- Iason 
ee ta SIE SATS ¢ Sie ees S ABMS wee el esa Boas oe 


% 


i 
; 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


(Base figure 100 
Seen ———————————————————— aa 
Country Switzerland Egypt South Africa India Australia — 
(cea al Pee aimed 
Cost of 46 foods 
Foods, Living, Cost 18 foods, Cost of and 
Description of Index | Federal Federal Foods of Foods, living, groceries, 
Labour Labour living 9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 
Office Office towns 
2 June June, July, | Jan. 1913- 
Base period 1914 1914 1914 July, Mid 1910=1,000 July, 1914 ~ 1911=1,000 


(a) Figure for previous month, (b) Average for year. (c) Index published bos 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. (i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 Sots. te) pn of ef B) ith ol month ae: > 
prices on the base 100 hereafter. (p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. (q) Figures for following Lihat 5 
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a 
IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


except where noted) 


[= on a a i a 


New Zealand Chile Peru 
; Foods, 
Cost Cost Cost Bureau 
Foods of of Foods of of 
living living living Labour 
Statistics 
July, 1914 | July, 1914 
=1000 =1000 1913 1913 1913 1913 
(g) 
SE xe aE > escte ts vtbe.d eke s 100 100 100 
1000) 1) EUS Ra Ste 5 ee |S Snag | ne Raa 
Desa plata tocar crea batters iets « (b) 111} (6) 107) (b) 108 
LAER ISS (Ge AOB2 Nn reccrtaseaoes alles Seas cdessélooacdeadeers 
Be retcha fatatateretiesl|'otscyeteieratsreicte’« (b) 108} (b) 115) (b) 118 
KO AZ|» 1G) PALO SO... 15... «eee ee ot dee OM Shree esa 
SOP Ia TstD| waves STONE (b) 109} (6) 136) (b) 187 
Epa eAO TAN (0) AQBON. re neo tes (ei eetcecdssslecestasiaass 
sae eta eteTal srs rercacerarerMla « (b) 112} (6) 151) (b) 158 
fer ALOSI eS (GQ) -AALO | corr OSes s ob oSee a acesasleosedesazess 
(qa) 1422) (q) 1525) (b) 132] (b) 176} (b) 181 
(Ger L68 I os 1G)! = 1678 | orercrorersqe a eae cs Wadanas coesas|saansasesesst 
(qa) 1596} (q) 1706} (b) 156} (6) 194; (b) 202 
(QAR TIA! «(Qs mASIS aroordee cae «cleo Sees oceans areas bess 
(qa) 1751) (q) 1855) (b) 157} (b) 171) (b) 191 
(GBB 2G <0): 0 A T82) moans has ss Pesed es saeaeslesorisgsaz3% 
(q) 1448) (q) 1650) (6) 160! (b) 163) (b) 183 
EP PATA LS] 9.) 15900 | coreisreteitte tees: «feo Meaes ada salgnweeens vee: 
Z (q) 1896} (q) 1571 163} (6) 155] (b) 178 
fay eA. ig')  S-AGRE ei, WES Pee, Mee, PRE Se. ode cee b 
(q) 1486) (q) 1621 DDS, cece Shoo dee mee. 
= (GQ) 1463) (Gg) \ “AGO2I estes Seee.s« 157 179 
(q) 1456} (q) 1596 177 162 188 
(q) 1520) (q) 1631 190 152 184 
(q) 1527) ¢ ) 1624 185 175 197 
(a) 1518) ‘(q) 1631 179 166 193 
8 ee Se BR 
1463 1626 
‘ @ eA oe me soma tes 176 165 189 
1463 1623 176 173 193 
eer So. || dee ass de. 175 169 187 
ARR EE sei sll ave Mitts chs aiene 179 171 189 
1452 1612 181 168 188 
Fen ci), SOE ac cba EE cee Co Cae 167 186 
BON ete ees is 167 186 


United States 


Cost of Cost of Cost 
living, living, of 
Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
Labour Conference Massachu- 
Statistics Board setts 
1913 1913 


July, 1914 


Visrwia st a0: duniale Veuve) eles) aLeipasatg en wie (ere ericra te TSE te lete S10 ole taiatoneiata eustete) 


end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 


index number, 1914=100. 


(e) Beginning of month. 


(m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. 


{r) Monthly figures hereafter. 


Se ee et 


(f) Base is average for six capital towns. 


(n) No figures published. 


) 15th 
i Gold 
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TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base figure 100 
Senne ee 
Country Canada Great Britain Alsace- | Austria 
Lorraine 
i ee PI 
Dom 
Bureau Bank | Board Federal 
Authority of Michell | of Com- of Econo- | Statist | Times _ Statis- 
Statis- merce | Trade} mist tical 
tics p Office 
No. of Commodities 238 40 81 150 41 45 60 55 42 
1st half 


Base Period 1913 rot 1923 1913 | 1901-05} 1867-77] 1913 He 1914 


OcroBEr, 1927 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1135<an- 
IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
except where noted). 
Belgium | Bulgaria Czecho- Danzig Denmark Finland France 
Slovakia 
Director Central Dept. Finans- Central 
General Bur. of Official of tidende Bureau of Board of Customs Statistique 
of Statistics Statistics Statistics Générale . 
Statistics 
_ 126 _ 118 33 135 Imports Exports 45 
1913 July, 1913-14 1913 July 1, 1912] Respective Hight mos., 1913 July, 1914 
1914 June 30, 1914) mos., 1913 
(a) | (i) 
es nee HOOP Voce L00| ny WO sata. Pesce ieche Tipe 100] 
“Ap naa OU) Pee seat bal bandahess oet| |bdc= tan eneoe | Iq oeoo. Sos jpsnan SoC bbc anos 
Oo agteteae | aa ee LOO eset lee etote ets els nisi fiedoiseisiefetersiercfiatatole\afeleielelste’al|iets 
Oe lal (Cad ea as, Rg, OE EERO eth OR 
ES SEES ra aie Fis Senne Conan, nae 
MIRE WIGG7| Cink cc -ysaltccch’oriralesecocseoye ss 
‘cate ead ad CET OP EOE LE TRIES (oe RO (ega 
9 Se eee ete te elie TSE OR OY NRCS POC NS. Lam 
MOL Tee ae telerolctotel| inte slate wreretete oe llclelkrs eis e'e'ssiera 
eA SSG ot pidticcip oc oe) Mee ORenir 
PO, Meee eal cere lctstersterc’e |obinicierelcs se sys 
2172 GCS Sera leicictslsts || ejsiate'ssojoue\e'st 
2489 PAGE eirptesisee'e setlomae clepste ts ts 
2657 OS [ee ke cestereto es loveepetstsperepe iets 
2408 GES Ee Seer aoe Piercpemrntetees ete 
2711 G0 | Rs eee alee | lvcrsieieiereieye ® ale 
2737 Oba Race kecincestehelteters ees oaks 
3275 1045} (b) 153-8 243 
3041 1 149-5 212 
2901 966 150-3 172 
2774 923 143-0 157 
2838 948 142-8 156 
2716 972 147-6 178 
2706 979 145-3 157 
2688 975 146-1 156 
2649 976 145-9 158 
2592 979 147-2 152 
2751 988 148-1 152 
2823 OOM ec.ictacetetpinie «> 152 
ea ce oiserh eo" QOR Ne tas ware ee’ 152 
oi ge eg ae Peel BORG Gnrpeaana omoemne cates 153 : 
Zp 


—“" 
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Country Germany Hungary Italy Latvia Lithuania} Nether-| 
Milan 
Federal | Frankfurter Cham- 
Authority Statis- Zeitung Official | Bacchi} ber of | Official Statistical of | 7 
tical (k) Com- Bureau Statistics] Statis- 
Office merce 
16 14 
No. of Commodities 38 100 —_ 127 125 imports | exports 
Base Period 1913 July, 1914 1913=1 1913 1913 1913 1913 


Clapp > Wives ae Ong oF ec 466-06 


oe. 577| 549-94) (6) 48] (6) ios)... 222222 


45' 
T3973) «.craccladgisre:« G58)" “G28° G4) | ob oi. c. <:n | sicie.0 ata ails ain.s's <a 
715,900). ..5.\0c 575) 523-52) (6) 131) (6b) 123).......... 
28,859, 900).......... SOG) “588 -65)- o.5. 5. |i semis ati citie = eed 


147-1| (b)20,217| -657| 612-06 
143-3] | 19'591/ _707| 667-83 
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except where noted) 
Poland | Russia| Spain Sweden Swit- | Egypt South | India China Japan | Dutch Bast 
i zerland Africa Indies 
Dir. ro) De f 
Central Gen. | Gote- | Com- Dept. ote Saath: Labour _ me Bank |A Pen e 
Jong Gosplan get re instee ; Dr. f of Statis- ties, | Office, kets of Industry & 
i atis- | Hande! ept. | Lorenz | Statis- tics, Cal- | Bom- | Sh e- J C r 
Office tics | Tidning tics Office | cutta | bay hai ti a 
= _ 74 47 160 71 23 ” 188 75 43 — 56 92 
a July ty ray, | eth sik?” aaa 
. - uly, 1913- 1910= July, | July, Feb., Oct., 
1914 1913=1] 1913 |June 30,/ 1913 1914 |July 31, 1000 1914 1914 1913 1899 se 
1914 1914 
(c) (i) Cor 
co aol A tig, MM of ei oa fe aaa ae 1OOO tna taal och cless A Oe 
1 LOG ads. cdieg LOI ces ccstoractelideits «5.nte 1128 Ceara cimte N Sekkincecon (6) 182-2 100 
5 a oR eee is Mi 100)... 2. 5.:/(6)' 1090)" ty MAL. cane. G69  Yo6-3)emea eee 
Seere((O) T1908) 145]y.0.....|.c0-....1(B) A208 exdsoahe) dial ee (amis: eter ho hae 
veveesee| (6) TAI} (8) 485) sale sal by aa (B) 154-01 eee 
Pemeeerltavacael(O Ji ASG gh) 244\o. .. LeAlcseeee., Ma eckeBlWb), cisdaleT aaah (BY 19604155. gene 
Beer damoest(b) 207 (o) 330 wnes oot) aban +-/ (Bc 071( Jaeh723|(b) “178I(6) Bah Gy ee eS 
egmirfeteials ete era era aIia fa 'a\=cals inh Mpa el SOOT cl arein'ele:p'l\s tava ola oil ekeieinrw.e/aall s « ercizre.eis.o:l ce dccomcnle «» ctarsalldew cecstecc 28352. cmeete woete 
Defeetsse Ciare le oiaseuss ins (b) 204 820)........]......../(b) 225/(b) 1854)(b) 196/(b) 2221/6) 132-7 92638) 52.2 sarod leave 
Pie nart ins Pa[trne visislh. << 3 S65 ¢ 319 347 326 OLS te aera 218 oleae a. os 398"O| oc oseees cee 
Pierietlelsiee% | caterers sc (b) 221 364 OTE artic ot 283|(b) 2512 209 220|/(b) 140-0 318 <6) 5. onaerenee 
orn eae eee See 219 267 274 238-0 21 2064 178 ROU et sp aace 265-8] (b) 182 
“gD ER EE ee 86 211 215 178-6 164 1688 183 199 1449 209-8). «ss orreenene 
81-5) (6) 0-96} 180 170 181] 175-6 169 1472 178 190 148-5 272-5) (b) 170 
| Re eee 74 165 173 161-3 138 1423 181 188 143-9 268" 01% oes stele 
90-7| (b) 1-69 170, 156 163 175-0 141 1470 179 177 152-7 243-7] (b) 175 
C Olga. ae 170 157 162} 179-0 123 1395 170 173 155-4 254-5 |. Acmemys dopeas 
122-0! (6) 1-72 178 152 161 183-2 133 1478 172 188 155-8 279-0 180 
to oe 182 148 157 173° 4. 132 140! 179 184 151-5 258-4 174 
134-9] (6). 1-83 191 164 169 171 157 1463 171 173 159-9 282-7 178 
133-0 1-75 188 160 161 161 151 1424 160 158 162-8 262-4 175 
105-3 1-90 186 150 153 156 134 1397|(m) 159 154 164-0 254-2 172 
92-8 1-97 179 145 150 148 133 1355 149 151 162-8 238-9 160 
108-1 1-82 178 143 148 145 129 1368 145 149 156-9 236:5 158 
111-2 1:78 179 142 148 145 129 1423 144 147 171-1 230-4 158 
112-8 1-79 184 140 146 145-4 126 1438 146 146 172-8 224-4 156 
114-1 1-79 182 140 146) 146-7 L24| 6d xasrad os 148 148 172-0 226-8 157 
115-8) . 1-77 181 139 145 146-5 LOA | is chametaes - 146 148 174-7 225-6 154 
119-4 1-75 A Ctets..0->.baps 143 147-1 122 1421 145 145 173-1 225-1 154 
120-5 1-74 yg) oe ee 145 147-2 17 oe a 146 148 171-3 226-2 155 
119-8 1-73 BVA, oaaen 146 147-0 W233!) .is-faantaeea 149 147 169-3 DOB ON aa sees 
120-4 1-71 168th)... one 146 147-2 (Ee ee ce 150 147 AEE O ierelaier e's. aoe lected gece 
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Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE slg Soe iP iho AND CERTAIN dale sed COUNTRIES 
—Conclude 


(Base figure 100 except where noted) 
Neen eee nnn 


Country Australia New Peru United States 
Zealand 
Com- Bape 
mon- N.S.W. | Govern- 
Authority wealth Statis- ment Official about Brad- Dun Annalist 


Statis- tician Statis- Statis- street 
tician ici tics 


No. of Commodities 92 100 — — 404 


Base Period 


(a) Quarter beginning in nA ecified month. (b) Average for yea: Figure 
de (e) Middle of Bgl () First of month, (h) End of tage 3) Monty nec 2g x (k) For fa an 
921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. (1) Golit prices hereafter on the ‘base 100. 


Revised figures for 1926. (n) Index number of prices in zlotys, on the buse 100. (p) New series. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workmen’s Compensation Board as Pre- 
ferred Creditor 
AN INDUSTRIAL establishment in On- 

tario was adjudged bankrupt in 1925. 
The debts of the firm included one to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for assess- 
ments levied for the years 1924 and 1925, 
amounting in all to $1,301.95. The debtor 
proposed a settlement to his creditors where- 
by the preferred creditors were to be paid 
in full, and the unsecured creditors were to 
receive 25 cents in the dollar without in- 
terest. This proposal was approved by an 
order of the court. However, the debtor was 
was unable to carry out his proposal and a 
receiving order was issued. The Board then 
filed their claim with the trustee, relying on 
the amendment made in 1921 to the Domin- 
ion Bankruptcy Act (Statutes of 1921, chapter 
17), which added to subsection 51 of that 
Act (which enumerates the debts having 
priority. over ordinary and general claims) 
the following words:— 

and all indebtedness of the bankrupt or 


authorized assignor under any Workmen’ 8 Com- 
pensation Act. 


The trustee disallowed the Board’s right to 
rank as a preferred creditor, and the Board 
moved in the Ontario Supreme Court in 
Bankruptcy by way of appeal. The trustee 
first asked relief on equitable grounds, alleg- 
ing remissness on the part of the Board in 
advancing its claim, but the court denied 


this petition on the ground that any delay 


that might have occurred was the result of 


the Parliament of Canada. 


the debtor’s failure to make good the pro- 


posal which he himself had made. 

Counsel for the trustee next contended that 
the 1921 amendment to the federal act con- 
stituted an invasion of provincial rights by 
On this point 
the icourt made the following pronounce- 
ment:— ~ 


“This amendment, instead of interfering 


with or diminishing the rights of the  pro- 


vince, enlarged the Board’s rights by giving 
to the Board a preference for all indebtedness 


x owing by an insolvent at the date of the 


apy 


receiving ‘order or the making of an author- 
ized ‘assignment. Counsel for the trustee 


does not argue that the Dominion has not 


the right under section 91 of the British 


- North America Act, 1867, to legislate with 
respect to bankruptcy and solvency, and also, 
as ancillary, the right to provide (as it does 


4 


by the Bankruptey Act) for the administra- 


_ tion and distribution of an insolvent’s estate, 


and to determine the priority of creditors 


whether secured or insecured. It has been 
decided over and over again that section 51 
of the Bankruptey Act, under which the rights 
of secured creditors are reserved, is not ultra 
vires, or an interference with provincial law.” 

Another contention by counsel for the trus- 
tee involved the question of the interpreta- 
tion of section 98a, subsection (3) of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, as re- 
enacted by Statutes of Ontario, chapter 24, 
section 28, which provides that:— 

Priority in respect of any individual claim 
for compensation shall not exceed $500. 


The trustee submitted that this subsection 
limited the Board’s claim to the amount 
mentioned The court however decided that 
the subsection had nothing to do with the 
Board’s claim, since it referred to individual 
claims for compensation against the Board 
and not to claims for assessments made by 
the Board. 

Finally, counsel for the trustee contended 
that in any event the priority of the Board 
under section 51(1) of the Bankruptey Act 
(Statutes of Canada, 1919, chapter 36) was 
limited to three months. This section de- 
fines the order of priority of claims includ- 
ing— 

Thirdly, all wages, salaries, commission or 
compensation of any clerk, servant, travelling 
salesman, Jabourer or workman in respect of 
services rerdered to the bankrupt or assignor 
during three months before the date of the re- 
ceiving order or assignment. 


On this point the court ruled that the 
limitation of three months applies only to 
the wages earned by the classes named in 
the section, and does not apply to “all in- 
debtedness of the bankrupt or authorized as- 
signor under any Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.” . “These words,” the court added, 
“were by the amendment added to the sec- 
tion, and in terms include the whole of the 
indebtedness, and are not in any way re- 
stricted to three months or any other aliquot 
part of its claim.” 

The appeal of the Board was allowed with 
costs.* 

—(Ontario—Syer, ex parte Workmen’s 
Compensation Board) 


Dominion Fish Canning Licenses Declared 
Ultra Vires 


The Somerville Cannery Company Limit- 
ed, engaged in fish canning in British Colum- 
bia, was prosecuted in the District Police 
orm for refusing to obtain+a license as re- 


*Dominion Law Be 1927; 7 Part > 8; 


page 804. 
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quired by section 7A of the Fisheries Act, 
1914. This section was added to the Act in 
1917, and provides:— 


7A. No one shall operate a fish cannery for 
commercial purposes without first obtaining an 
annual license therefor from the Minister (i.e. 
of Marine and Fisheries). Where no other fee 
is in this act prescribed for a cannery license, 
the annual fee for each license shall be one dol- 
lar. 

Section 18 of the Fisheries Act, 1914 (con- 
solidating previous acts), provides:— 

18. No one shall operate a salmon cannery or 
salmon curing establishmert in British Columbia 
for commercial purposes except under a license 
from the Minister. 


‘2. The annual fee for such a license shall 
be $50 (1-2-Geo. V., chapter 9, section 2), 


Although the provision contained in section 
7A was enacted in its present form in 1917, 
the right of the Dominion to license fish 
canneries has been exercised for nearly 60 


years under similar legislation, and had never 
been challenged before. 


The magistrate acquitted the accused of 
’ an infraction of the Fisheries Act, but stated 
a case for subsequent hearing in the Supreme 
Court. 


Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, in giving 
his decision in the Supreme Court, having 
summarized the contentions advanced on be- 
half of the Dominion Government and the 
company respectively, concluded as follows:— 

“Tn my opinion, the ‘Dominion,’ in enact- 
ing that part of the Fisheries Act which pro- 
vides for licensing and taxing canneries, has 
exceeded its powers under the British North 
America Act. The portion of the act in ques- 
tion is not ‘truly ancillary’ to legislation 
with respect to the fisheries which are within 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion. It is not 
by any reasonable implication necessary to 
the proper or effectual regulation or ‘ polic- 
ing’ of such fisheries. It is legislation as 
to civil rights and as such appropriate to 
the province.” i 
| 


{ 
Shortly after Mr. Justice Macdonald's de- 
cision was announced a federal oder in 
council was passed asking the Suprerfe Court 
of Canada to give an opinion regarding the 
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validity of sections 7A and 18 of the Fisheries 
Act. The Supreme Court is also asked to 
pass on the discretionary powers of the fed- 
eral minister in respect to the regulation of 
the issuance of licenses to Japanese fishermen 
in British Columbia waters. The practice of 
the department has been rigidly to curtail 
these licenses in proportion to the number 
of licenses issued to other fishermen in the 
same waters. 


Waiver Signed in Ignorance Held Invalid 


A labourer employed by a rolling mill com- ~ 
pany at Montreal sustained an injury in -the 
course of his employment, resulting in his © 
total disability for a period of nine weeks, 
and necessitating treatment at the general 
hospital. He received from the company the 
sum of $29 as compensation, and in considera- 
tion of this payment he gave the company a> 
full discharge of all claims on account of his 
disability. Later he petitioned in court for 
permission to sue for the sum of $1,750 for~ 
compensation, stating that the discharge was 
given in ignorance of the extent of his legal 
rights under the Workmen’s Compensation ~ 
Act. Mr. Justice Bruneau, who heard the ap- 
plication granted the workman leave to sue 
under the Act. 


Scope of United States Longshoremen’s and _ 
Harbour Workers’ Act 


The United States Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bour Workers’ Compensation Act, which be- — 
eame effective on July 1 this year (LAsour | 
Gazertp, April, 1927, page 397) does not apply 
to the work of ‘breaking up a vessel for the 
purpose of salvaging the material. The United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
which administers the Act, in making this de- — 
cision, stated that a vessel becomes a vessel — 
as soon as it is launched, and continues to be — 
a vessel until wholly incapable of navigation. 
The work of raising sunken vessels for salvage - 
is maritime employment, but the employees — 
engaged in such work are not included within 
the meaning of the Act. However, if there be 
on board employees not members of the crew, 
such employees would be included within the 
provisions of the Act. The commission states 
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that, “if the construction of a vessel does not 
involve a maritime contract and is without the 
jurisdiction of an admirality court as has been 
so consistently decided by the highest courts, 
the breaking up of a vessel for the salvaging 
of the materials of which it is constructed, 
thus permanently destroying it as a vessel, does 
not involve a maritime contract.” 

According to another decision employees of 
steamship companies who are required to board 


_ ships for conference with ship officers or for 


inspection are considered as employees in mari- 
time employment, and are entitled to compen- 
sation under the Act. 

The crew of dredges and barges in sand and 
gravel dredging operations, and employees 
operating stationary winch engines upon floats 
alongside of and attached to sand and gravel 
docks in connection with loading operations 
are not covered by the Act. The commission 
will take no action at this time against em- 
ployers of men serving on said sand and gravel 
dredges and herein considered as exempt from 
the law, if such employers decide not to cover 
by insurance or by self-insurance such liability 
as they may have under the Act for injuries 
to these employees. 


Compensable Accident musi be due to 
_Employment Conditions 


While an employee in a gasoline station in 
Louisiana was attending to his work a pistol 
in the hands of a fellow employee was acci- 
dentally discharged and he was killed. His 
parents brought action for compensation under 


the Employers’ Liability Act of the State. The 


claim was denied by the trial court, this judg- 
ment being later affirmed by the State Supreme 
Court, which quoted the words of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court in a similar case, as 
follows :— 

“Tt is sufficient to say that an injury is re- 
ceived in the course of employment when it 


comes while the workman is doing the duty 
which he is employed to perform. It arises out 


of the employment when there is apparent to 


_ the rational mind, upon consideration of all 
the circumstances, a causal connection be- 


tween the conditions under which the work is 
required to be performed and the resulting 


~ 


injury. Under this test if the injury ‘can be 
seen to have followed as a natural incident 
of the work and to*‘have been contemplated 
by a reasonable person familiar with the whole 
situation as a result of the exposure occasioned 
by the nature of the employment, then it 
arises ‘out of’ the employment.* * * The 
causative danger must be peculiar to the work 
and not common to the neighbourhood. It 
must be incidental to the character of the 
business and not independent of the relation 
of master and servant. * * *” 

Reference is also made to the opinion of 
the Court of Appeal in the instant case to the 
following effect :— 

“Conaway (the victim) was shot in the 
course of his employment by a ¢areless fellow 
servant. There is no causal relation between 
the source of his injury and the character of 
his employment. Conaway’s employment did 
not expose him to the danger of accidental 
shooting, nor is there any allegation that the 
revolver from which the shot was fired be- 
longed to Conaway’s employer and was kept 
on the premises for protection and possible 
use in defence of defendant’s property. * * * 
It happened that he was shot while at work. 
He was no more exposed to such injury while 
at work than otherwise and elsewhere. That 
it should happen was providential.” 


Liability for Compensation for Lead 
Poisoning 


A painter contracted lead poisoning in the 
course of his employment as a painter in the 
Royal Navy. He was discharged from the 
Navy in 1918, and afterwards worked as a 
painter for various civilian employers. In 1924 
he was forced by illness, which was diagnosed 
later as lead poisoning, to give up work. He 
made a claim for compensation against his 
last employers. 

The employers contended that the disease 
had been contracted some years before, when 
the claimant was employed in the Navy, and 
that they should not be required to provide 
compensation in respect to his disablement 
in consequence. They submitted further that 
the claimant had failed to show that the 
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poisoning was brought to. a head or aggra- 
vated while in their employment. 

The County Court made an award in favour 
of the employers, and this decision was con- 
firmed later by the Court of Appeal. 

On. further appeal by the claimant’ the 
House of Lords reversed the decision of the 
lower courts, and allowed the appeal. It was 
held that it was not necessary for a workman 
suffering from:a scheduled disease to prove 
that’ it was the employment with the last 
employer which, in fact, caused his disable- 
ment or suspension. In the course of his 
judgment Lord Atkinson said':— 

“Tt will, I think, be sufficient for him to 
prove that his work- with his last employer 
during the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding his disablement was of the same nature 


and character as the work to which his disease 
is due.” 
—(House of Lords—Blatchford versus Stad- 
don and Founds) 


———- 


A workman on a sailing. schooner on. the, St. 


Lawrence at’ Quebec City~ eumemapelengniie. 


‘to his hand in: the course-of his*employment, ~ 


and claimed: $2,177 for’ compensation from the 
owner of the vessel. The Superior Gourt dis- 
allowed the claim on the ground: that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the -Pro- 
vince does not cover this occupation, the Act 
having been amended in 1918 (chapter 71, 
section 1) to provide that “it shall not apply 
to eae gwen! or to. navigation by 
means of sai 
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